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THOMAI B. ■MITtt; ST|BR^Ol|prMftt 



PREFACE. 



In view of the fact that there are already about three hundred 
Grammars of the English language, it may be expected that the 
Audior will give his reasons for adding another to the list. To 
meet any such expectation, and, more especially, to present the 
views by which he has been guided in the prosecution of his 
work, he respectfully asks attention to the following considera- 
tions. 

Those teachers and scholars who are familiar with the Gram- 
mars designed to teach the Greek and Latin languages, cannot 
have failed to remark that nearly all our English Grammars are 
modelled upon similar plans. This, the Author conceives to be a 
radical mistake, and one which has been the cause of much of the 
difficulty experienced in the study of our language. For, while it 
will be conceded that there are certain general principles common 
to all languages, it is equally clear that a Grammar designed to 
impart to the student a knowledge of a dead language, should be 
different in its plan and method from that designed to give him 
a knowledge of a living language, especially if it be his native 
tongue. In the study of the former, the student finds the senten- 
ces furnished to his hand, complete in their structure; the Gram- 
mar, therefore, which is to give him the key to the structure of 
those sentences, shoitld be strictly analytical* On the other 
hand, in the study of his own language, he is to obtain such 
knowledge as will enable him to compose sentences of every 
variety, himself; and the Grammar designed to impart this 
knowledge should be strictly si/rUketical.* In preparing text* 
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books for the study of the English, authors have not only ad- 
hered to the aualytical method, but they have also retained many 
terms in Etymglogy and many principles in Syntax, which, al- 
though they may be applicable to the Greek and Latin languages, 
from which they have been taken, must be regarded as entirely 
fictitious when applied to the English. As a consequence, the 
student has been required to learn many terms and principles for 
which he could discover no good reason, nor any practical use ; , 
and hence, finding himself compelled to give a fancied application 
of imaginary principles, lie has become dissatisfied with the results 
of his labors, and abandoned the study entirely. Indeed, in view 
of these perplexities, most students have come to regard it as a 
mere matter of chance, whether they should ever be able to per- 
fect themselves in the use of their language, or not. So univer- 
sal has this feeling become, that many have been induced to at- 
tempt an improvement upon the text-books in use. They have 
thrown before the public. Grammar after Grammar, until it may 
be almost said, in this department of education, *^ Of making many 
books there is no end." The Author would not depreciate the 
labors of those who have preceded him, for he is aware that they 
have reduced the later changes in the language to system, and 
made important improvements upon the arrangement and phraseol- 
ogy of former works on this subject. But he feels constrained to 
say that they have failed of entire success, for the reason that the 
changes made by them have been entirely of a superficial charac- 
ter, whereas the difficulty is radical, and necessarily consequent 
upon the models they have taken as the basis of their works. A 
text-book which will obviate the difficulty, must be constructed 
upon a different plan and method from those that have been 
hitherto adopted. Such a work, the Author has attempted to 
furnish ; and in his efforts to produce it, he has pursued the fol- 
lowing plan, based upon the views and considerations already pre- 
sented. 

To awaken a general interest in the study, an " Introduction" 
of four Chapters has been prepared, giving a succinct account of 
the origin of the different languages in the earth ; the rise and 
/tfV)g7«M of written langoage; tti6 0Tl^oi^<^^Sask!(^s&i\&&^^ 
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the elements of wbicb it is composed, and the sources from which 
it is constantly deriving accessions ; and a brief discussion of the 
Affinities of Language, or Universal Grammar. While it is not 
pretended that the subjects considered in those Chapters form an 
essential part of Grammar, yet it is believed that such knowledge, 
found in no other single work to which students have access, will 
better prepare them for the study of what follows. It is also pre- 
sumed that teachers who have but little leisure for such investi- 
gations will consider those Chapters valuable, as being suggestive 
of illustrations calculated to elucidate the subject of Grammar 
proper. 

Chapter V. introduces the subject of English Grammar, the 
principles of which are unfolded gradually ; and no divisions, 
terms, or modifications are given which do not necessarily belong 
to the subject ; nor are any divisions, terms, or modifications men- 
tioned, until their necessity and design have been fully explained 
in preceding "Remarks." In this respect, the Author believes 
that this work will be found superior to the text-books now in 
use, in nearly all of which, the student is called upon to learn a 
vast amount of what appear to him, without such explanations, 
the most arbitrary principles. 

While most of the old nomenclature has been retained as being 
both significant and comprehensive, some important changes have 
been made in Etymology which will render that part of Grammar 
much more simple and easy of comprehension. Attention is re- 
spectfully directed to the modifications of JSTouns^ Pronouns, Ad- 
jectiveSj Verbs, Adverbs, and Prepositions, This branch of the 
subject is interspersed with numerous illustrations, giving an early 
application of the principles acquired. 

In the subject of Syntax, the Author claims to have made de- 
cided improvement upon every other Grammar that has come to 
bis notice. He feels confident that his arrangement and elucida- 
tion of this branch of the study will entirely obviate the diffi- 
*ctiHies that have hitherto attended it. Before giving the " Rules 
irf Syntax," he has fully discussed the r/eneral principles of the 
•object, and explained the elemental structure o/ SeuUucft%^ ^» 
k^wledge of which will better enable the felwdftivl \iO %^^ ^^ ^otR^ 
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and application of the Rules. Instead of adopting the order 6f 
arrangement followed by other grammarians, and which neces- . 
sarily scatters throughout the entire subject of Syntax, the diflfer- I 
ent oflBces performed by the same Part of Speech, he has pre- 
sented all the offices that each Part of Speech performs, immedi- 
ately under that Part of Speech as a " head." This arrangement 
dispenses with the idea of '* Governments^ * which, however ap- 
plicable to languages having an extensive terminology, must be 
acknowledged as entirely hypothetical when applied to the En- 
glish. The order of arrangement pursued in other Grammars has 
been founded on the assumption that the student ipust be able 
to dispose (by government or otherwise) of every word he uses; 
and hence *^ Parsing" has been made the prominent feature in 
nearly all the exercises of the class. Now, pursued for this pur- 
pose, such exercises are neither necessary nor profitable. All 
that the student requires is, to know how the different classes of 
words are used, and this knowledge is best acquired from the 
synthetical process. And although he may not be able to refer 
each particular word to a particular class, nor to give rules 
which shall settle the particular use of each word ; yet if he has 
learned, generally, that the sentence before him is in accordance 
with the structure, or usage, of the language, he is furnished with 
authority for a similar expression at all times. The Author is the 
more strenuous upon this point, because it is his firm conviction 
that the analytical method, pursued as it has been, tends to em- 
barrass the learner and divert him from the real object of his pur- 
suit If, however, the student be informed that such analysis is 
practised merely to impress upon his mind, by frequent repetitions, 
the characteristics and modifications of the different classes of 
words, it may be made a profitable exercise. Such is the only 
use made of it in this work. The reader is referred to the Au- 
thor^s method of treating this branch of the subject. 

Copious exercises in false Syntax are given, in both Etymology 
and Syntax. The correction of such exercises will serve to guard 
the student against the commission of similar errors. This is, in 

* See AxFE3f(VDL,'F. 
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fiict, :ihd only course pursued with children, until ihey take np 
Grammar as a study; and it ofben proves effectual in causing 
them to use the language with much correctness, even before 
they have any knowledge of the principles upon which such cor- 
rections are based. With this view of the importance of the 
exercise, the Author has introduced an unusually large number 
of ungrammatical expressions, under each principle of Syntax that 
the student will be liable to violate. He had been advised by 
several teachers whose judgment he was inclined to follow, to 
dispense with the heading, *' False Syntax/' and mingle correct, 
and incorrect expressions indiscriminately ; but upon more reflec- 
tion, he is induced to believe that the student will derive more 
benefit from the exercise, if he see, distinctly, the errors he should 
avoid : the teacher, however, can pursue the other arrangement, 
at bis option. 

. The Author thinks it due to himself to add, that the phrase- 
olc^y of this work is almost entirely bis own, since the manner in 
which he has treated the subject, rendered the forms of expression 
used in other Grammars inapplicable to this. It is therefore prob- 
able that he has left some points that will require to be corrected 
in another edition, should the reception of this be such as to ren- 
der another edition necessary. He commits his work to the kind 
indulgence of teachers and scholars, and would be grateful to any 
who will call his attention to any such points they may discover. 
It is proper to add, also, that some of the changes made and 
the general plan pursued are such as may appear not alto- 
gether warrantable, to those who have taught on the old meth- 
ods, unless they give the work a patient examination, and es- 
pecially the reasons for those changes, presented in the "Ap- 
pendix." 

In the preparation of the work, the Author has drawn freely 
from all sources within his reach ; and without giving the entire 
list of the authors consulted, he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the works of Blair, Tooke, De Sacy, Good, Zumpt, Buttman^ 
I^ordheimer, Mandeville, Bullions, Chandler, Frazee, Hart^ 
Wells, Weld, Brown, Cheene, Badgley, Pierce^ and Haaen^ Fot 
the facts found in his ^Introdaction,^ andL iot icksai'^Xss^s^^Qz^fSQk 
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the structure of language, he is largely indebted to the " New 
English Spelling-Book," and to " Webster's English Lexicon,'' — 
Qtiarto edition. 

Note. To guard against being misapprehended by the reader, the An- ■ 
thor feels it necessary to say a word or two as to the sense in which these 
terms are here employed He would by no means be understood as ob* 
jecting to the analytic method of teaching any science, provided it be not 
carried so far as to interfere with the thorough acquisition of terms and 
definitions. On the contrary, it has been his constant effort to give the 
rationale of every point discussed ; so that the student, as well as the 
teacher, may know the reasons for everything he learns. The terms ^' an- 
alytical" and " synthetical," as here used, refer simply and solely to the 
subject of Syntax, the doctrines of which have been so arrariged in this 
work, as to require the student to apply them synthetically, rather than 
analytically. The " Exercises for Grammatical Analysis," placed under 
the " Rules," are mere examples given to exhibit the principles of Syntax 
oorrectly applied. 
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BncARK. In making (he foHowIng suggestions, the Author does not hope to uj 
anything new or important to experienced teachers: to such, nothing that he can ofTer 
would be necessary. To young teachers, however, and especially to those who may be 
jmt entering upon the profession, a few hints may be of some value. 

1. It should be the teacher's first effort, by previous study, to make 
Inmself perfectly familiar with the lesson of the day, so that when the 
class comes before him, he may have every point clear in his oum 
mind : he will then be able to impart life and interest to the recitation. 

2. Let it be constantly impressed upon the minds of the class, that 
their ob;ect in studying English Grammar is, to learn how to speak 
and torite the language correctly ; and that every step in their prog- 
ress is essential to the accomplishment of their object. 

3. The teacher will observe that one peculiarity of this work is, 
that, in preceding *^ Remarks," the reasons are given from which the 
general principles are deduced ; he should therefore urge upon the 
class, the importance of reading, carefully, all the ** Remarks," not ex- 
cepting the " General Remarks," and Appendix, whicl^ are more ex- 
pressly addressed to the teacher himself. 

4. The Chapters in the " Introduction" contain but hrief outlines of 
the subjects presented : the teacher should see that they are studied, 
and then discuss them freely with the class, enlarging upon the differ- 
ent topics, as the time devoted to the recitation will allow. He will 
thus be able to show his pupils the scope and importance of the study, 
and excite a lively interest in it. 

6. Each day's recitation should commence with a review of what 
the class have previously learned, beginning as far back as time will 
allow, but always including the lesson of the preceding day. The order 
and connection of the different parts will thus be kept clear and fresh 
in the mind. Frequent reviews are indispensable to thoroughness in any 
branch of study : they are invariably required by our most successful 
instructors. 
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6. At every point where they will be liable to commit blunders in 
the structure of the language, (as, in the use of the Articles^ the Pos* 
sessive Form of Nouns, Genders, Numbers, &c. &c.,) the class should 
be required to bring in short written exercises for correction : it is only 
by a practical application of the principles that they can ever attain to 
tifree and correct use of the language. 

7. The lists of Numbers, and of Irregular Verbs, should be thor- 
oughly learned; they are more difficult to use correctly than any 
other classes of words. 

8. Before taking up the •* Rules of Syntax," the teacher should re- 
quire the class to study the •* CJeneral Principles," pursuing the same 
course oifree discussion as that followed in the study of the ** Intro- 
duction.** A thorough understanding of those principles will enable 
them to see clearly the force of the Rules, Notes, &c. that follow, 

9. The " Exercises for Grammatical Analysis" contain illustrations 
of the syntactical doctrines previously learned, each one of which should 
be carefully OTtalyzed, and always in the seme order. Examples of 
Buch ** Analysis" are given as good models to follow : its practical 
use is explained in the " Remarks." 

10. The class should give the exact phraseology of the principles, 
rules, &c. which is employed in this work ; and in no case should 
they be allowed to use the word "Parse," or "Government;" although 
they may have previously acquired the habit in studying other works; 
the derivation of the word " Parse" is uncertain, and its moaning, 
therefore, cannot be defined ; the word " Government" is not used 
in this Grammar, for the reasons given in the Appendix. 

11. AH the examples of "False Syntax" should be corrected: it is 
a very useful exercise, and tends very effectually to guiard against 
the use of ungrammatical expressions. 

12. If the class have any time left, after having gone through the 
book, they should be kept on the " Rules," correcting the " False 
Syntax" repeatedly, instead of taking some other work for " Analysis,** 
("Parsing,") which, at this stage of their advancement, will have be- 
eome a work <f supererogation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF L ANGUA GK 

1. Language is the medium through which ideas are ex- 
pressed. 

Bbhark 1. This definition is apt^icable to oil languages, wliether of pictnresy synt- 
bols, hieroglyphics, or arbitrary signs. 

2. It is divided into oral (or spoken) and written, 

3. It is the general opinion that oral language, which was the 
first used, must have been the immediate gift of God ; since it is 
doubtful whether, without supernatural aid, man could have dis- 
covered the use of the organs of speech, so far as to form a lan- 
guage. 

RcM . 3. B ome of Uie reasons which lead to this belief may be Inferred flrom Chap. 
IV. below. 

4. If language was the gift of God, it was doubtless such as 
was adapted to the wants of man in the infancy of his existence. 
The history of language since that time shows clearly, that it has 
been enlarged and improved in exact parallel with the 'advance- 
ment of knowledge. At first, words referring to natural objects, 
only, were employed ; afterwards, those same words were em- 
ployed to express abstract ideas to which the outward objects bore 
«ome resemblance, and other words also were invented for this 
purpose, as they were needed. 

6. Froni a comparison of the languages in existence, it is evi- 
dent, that they must have sprung from one stock — ^that used by 
the famjJjr of Noah, after they had desceuAftd. voXo ^^ ^^^ssasi ^ 
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Shinar in Chaldea. Their language (which was probably the first 
used) has been called the Chaldaic, from the name of their 
country. 

6. After the dispersion of the race, the descendants of Shem 
and Ham peopled the great plain lying around the Persian Gulf, 
the Arabic Gulf, and the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea, comprising Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, Egypt, and Lybia or the noithern part of Africa. 

7. The principal languages or dialects used by these descend- 
ants are known, among us, under the name of Chaldee ot 
Chaldaic, which is called also Aramean, Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 

8. Of these dialects, the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic are living 
languages. The Chaldee and Hebrew hare come down to us in 
books ; the Samaritan survives only in the Pentateuch ; and the 
Coptic is nearly extinct. 

9. These dialects, with those which have sprung from them, 
form one great branch of the original stock, and are called the 
Shemitic or Assyrian. 

10. The descendants of Japhet peopled the northern part of 
Asia, and all Europe. 

11. The /languages or dialects used by his descendants were the 
Sanscrit, (the classic language of those who went to the East,) and 
the Celtic, Gothic, and Teutonic, (from the names given to the 
three great divisions of the tribes that first occupied Europe,) 
from which all the languages of Modern Europe have sprung. 

12. These languages or dialects form the other great branch 
of the original stock, and are distinguished by the general name 
of the Japhetic, 

13. Both these branches (the Shemitic and Japhetic) have un- 
dergone great changes, and become widely different from each 
other. The Japhetic has sufiered the greatest changes, and been 
l»ought to the highest perfection, for the reason that it has been 
used by nations whose progress in civilization has been far greater 
than that of the other nations of the earth. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF WRITTEN LANQUAQE. 

1. "When it is considered that the early inhabitants of the 
earth were able to communicate with each other by speech only ; 
that, when separated, all communication was at an end ; and that 
their only mode of retaining facts was by tradition, thus subject- 
ing those facts to a liability to change and perversion ; the neces- 
sity of a written language, by which communication could be 
kept up by persons at a distance from each other, and by which 
all knowledge could be rendered permanent, will be readily per- 
ceived. 

2. Out of this necessity, the different systems of written lan- 
guage have, doubtless, been constructed. These systems have 
been brought to such high perfection, that many have supposed 
written, as well as oral language, to have been the immediate gift 
of God. 

3. It is, however, the opinion of a large majority of eminent 
scholars, that it is of human invention. This opinion is founded 
mainly upon the idea that, having a spoken language, man had 
no necessity for any supernatural aid in forming sign8 by which 
that language could be expressed in writing. 

4. Written characters are of two kinds ; viz. : »ign8 for things^ 
and signs for ideas. To the former belong pictures, hieroglyphics, 
and symbols employed by the ancients ; to the latter belong the 
arbitrary or alphabetical characters now employed by all Euro- 
peans, and by many other nations of the earth. 

6. It is generally supposed that pictures were the first essay 
towards writing. Thus, to represent that one man had killed an- 
other, many ancient nations drew the figure of a man stretched 
upon the earth, and of another man standing by him with a 
deadly weapon in his hand. As this mode of writing could do 
no more than to delmettte embodied forma, 'm1iiio\l^.\)ca^t^^^^ 
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express mental conceptions, and qualities not visible to the eye, it 
gave place, in some nations, to another which could do this. 

6. To remedy these defects in picture-writing, the system of 
hieroglyphics was probably invented. It consisted of symbols 
usied to represent invisible objects, on account of some analogy or 
resemblance they were supposed to bear to those objects. Thus, 
an eye was the symbol of knowledge ; a circle, of eternity ; an 
ant, of wisdom ; a viper, of ingratitude, <fec. 

Y. In some countries, another kind of writing was used, by 
which arbitrary marks were employed to denote objects, without 
having any analogy or resemblance to the objects signified. The 
system (used by the Peruvians) of making knots in small cords 
of various colors, and the written characters, each one of which 
was significant of an idea, (used by the Chinese at the present 
time,) are of this kind. 

8.^ The limited number of ideas which could be expressed by 
these systems, and the unavoidable imperfections of the languages 
growing out of them, together with the great labor of becoming 
acquainted with them, probably led the later nations to the in- 
vention of signs for the words they used in speech, 

9. The first step in this art was the invention of an alphabet 
of syllables, which, (it is believed,) preceded that of letters. As 
this system required that every syllable in a language should have 
a particular character, the number of characters was necessarily 
very large, and writing was still a very diflScult and laborious 
business. 

10. In this state of the art, some fortunate genius arose, who, 
by tracing to their most simple elements the sounds made by 
the human voice, reduced them to a very few vowels and conso- 
nants. By inventing signs to represent these sounds, they were 
enabled to express, in writing, all the different combinations of 
sounds, or words, which they used in speech. These signs for ele- 
mental sounds are now called letters. 

* 11. The credit of the introduction of letters has been claimed 

by the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Jews, the Chinese, and 

Bomh other nations. The best authorities agree on one point, at 

Jeaat^'tbat, whoever first used them, t\ie Pko^md^ns ^ave them t^ 
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Greece ; and, as this is the first alphabet of T^hich we have any 
record, it is. believed they were the inventors. 

12. The alphabet, brought into Greece by Cadmus, a Phoenician^ 
(1500 years b. c.,) consisted of sixteen letters. This number was 
increased by Palamedes, during the Trojan war, and afterwards by 
Simonides, as si^ns for proper sounds were found to be wanting. 

13. Letters were, at first, written from the right hand towards 
the left. This mode of writing them, however, was soon super- 
seded by the one now in practice — ^that of writing from the left 
hand towards the right, which is the most natural and rapid, and 
has the advantage of leaving uncovered that part of the line al- 
ready written. 

14. The Roman alphabet, which now obtains among us and 
among Europeans generally, was formed on the Greek, with a few 
variations. It consists of twenty-six letters. 

16. By combining these letters in difierent ways, we are en- 
abled to express all the combinations of sounds, or words, em- 
ployed in speech. This combining of letters corresponds very 
nearly to " Permutation" in arithmetic. Thus, combining the 
letters a, p, t, we have apt, pat, tap, patta, tappa, pattap, and 
tappat. 

16. Words, therefore, are very properly named articulate sounds, 
used, by common consent, as signs of ideas. H-o-u-s-e is not a 
structure of wood, or some other matenal, but the sign which 
conveys to the mind the idea of such a structure. Let it be borne 
in mind, then, that words are defined as the signs of ideas. 

17. From this brief account of the rise and progressL of lan- 
guage, both spoken and written, some idea may be formed of the 
vast labor it has cost, and of the importance which all nations have 
attached to it. 

18. Considered as an art, it may be pronounced the most noble 
and most important that ha& ever engaged the efforts of the hu- 
man mind. " But for this, everything would be darkness and 
doubt ; all knowledge would be traditionary, and all experience 
local ; civilized life would relapse into barbarism ; and men would 
be the perpetual sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by 
wc^net, tmregahted by law, and mxooD&o\Qd\>^ tftN^iaSoi^^'Ck^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Rkm. Having given a brief account of language and of written language, in gen»> 
eral, we come now to speak of the English Language) and shall consider its origin, 
the elements of which it is composed, and its character. 

1. In tracing it to its sources, it has been thought entirely safe to 
use the results brought out in the " Critical Analysis of the Eng- 
lish Language and Classification of its Elements," made by the 
" American Society for the Diflfusion of Useful Knowledge," and 
published in their " New English Spelling Book." 

2. The English language, as now used, is composed of words 
from about twenty other different languages. The principal sources 
of this language are the " Celtic Stock," the " Gothic Stock," and 
the " Classic Stock." Of these families of languages, the " Anglo- 
Saxon," of the " Gothic Stock," and the " Latin," and " Greek,'' 
of the " Classic Stock," have contributed the largest number of 
words. 

3. An " Analysis," made by the society alluded to above, shows, 
that nine thousand, four hundred and forty-two words are derived 
from different languages, in the following proportions 



Anglo-Saxon . 
Kindred elements 
Ando-Indian 
Latin 
French . 
Italian . 
Spanish . 
Greek 
Hebrew . 
Arabic . 
Chaldee . 
Turkish . 
Persian • 



2453 

694 

26 

4460 

Y80 

63 

18 

878 

26 

27 

6 

5 

6 



^442 



OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. lY 

4. Previous to the invasion of Great Britain by Julius Csesar, 
(more than 2000 years ago,) it was inhabited by more than forty 
different tribes of Celtic origin ; and their language, at that time, 
prevailed universally throughout the country. Now, however, 
their language is used only in Wales, the northern part of Scot- 
land, and in some parts of Ireland. A comparatively small num- 
ber of words derived from it is found in the English. 

5. The invasion of Caesar (B. C. 55.) introduced the Latin lan- 
guage, which prevailed about 500 years. It is thought that, al- 
though, (as will be seen from the above analysis,) a large num- 
ber of the words in the English have been derived from the Latin, 
very few became incorporated with it at that time, and that most 
of them have been introduced directly from Latin authors, and 
through the medium of the French and Italian. 

6. The invasion of the Angles and Saxons from Germany (A. D. 
450.) introduced a large number of words of Gothic origin, which, 
after blending with a few words of the Celtic and Latin, finally be- 
came the basis of the language. The change from its orignal 
Anglo-Saxon form was made very slowly ; and it is impossible to 
say, precisely, when this jirocess was completed. The fact that 
nearly all our connecting and prepositive words are derived from it, 
shows the importance of this element. 

Y. The invasion of the Danes, (A. D. 832.) who were masters of 
the English for some time, brought in many words from the Danish 
and Swedish languages which were of the Gothic stock, also. 

8. After the conquest of William of Normandy, the Norman 
kings undertook to extirpate the English and substitute the Nor- 
man Drench^ formed on the original Celtic and the Latin. To ac- 
complish this end, it was ordained that all law-proceedings and records 
should be in the Norman language, and also, that this should be the 
language at court. After an experiment of 300 years, the law was 
repealed ; and since that time, the English has been, for the most 
part, the official, as well as the common, language of the nation. 

9. Since the conquest, the English language has not suffered 
any forcible intermixture of other languages, but it has undergone 
great changes by the disuse of many Saxon ^o\^^ ^Cki^Vj '^'^ W 
troducdon ofmanjr words from vario\ia sowxo^. 
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10. For terms in the sciences, authors have generally resorted 
to the Greek^ formed on the Celtic and Teutonic. From this source, 
the language has received, andvis receiving, constant accessions of 
scientific and other words. Next to the Saxon and the Latin, the 
Greek has contributed more largely than any other to form the 
!p)nglish language. 

11. The minor elements of the English consist of words intro- 
duced, from time to tinje, from the Italian and Spanish, formed on 
the Latin; the German, Dutch, and Icelandic, formed on the 
Gothic ; the Anglo-Indian, used by the aborigines of this country, 
and from the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Persian, and Turkish, be- 
longing to the " Shemitic Stock." 

12. " From this analysis of the English language, it would truly 
seem, that if we look back to its early history, we see it approach- 
ing Great Britain, and coming down to us, in two great but une- 
qual streams ; one, from the shores of the Baltic, passing along the 
countries of middle Europe ; and the other, leaving Greece, and 
winding its way along the shores of the Mediterranean, finally 
reaching us through France. These two streams, in their courses, 
have been gathering, as it were, from all countries and all ages, the 
ingredients which now constitute the bulk of our English tongue 
— a t<>ngue which we are, perhaps, entitled to regard, even now, 
as the dominant language of the earth." 

13. Having been enriched from so many different sources, the 
English must, of necessity, be more copious than others which have 
been made, so to speak, from themselves. In all grave subjects, 
historical, political, and moral, no language is equal to it in variety ; 
while in the language of poetry of all kinds, it is not inferior to 
any oUier. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE AFFINITIES OF LANGUAGE, OR 
UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 

1. The st^cture of language very naturally follows an account 
of its rise and progress ; and, as many have imagined the struc- 
ture of the English to be entirely different from that of other lan- 
guages, it becomes necessary t^ say something of the affinity of 
languages, in this particular. 

2. From the account given of the origin of all artificial languages, 
basing it upon signs for articulate sounds, and from the admitted 
&ct^ that all are traceable to a common oijgin, it follows, that all 
must have a unity of general principles ; for no nation has been 
found so barbarous as to be without articulate sounds,^ and none 
has ever existed so refined, as to have added to the stock of such 
sounds. 

8. In view of such considerations, it has been found, by a careful 
analysis of the different languages of the earth, that all of theih 
have certaiil words to express the names of persons, places, and 
things ; other words to express some quality or attribute belong- 
ing to those persons, places, and things ; others to express their ex- 
istence, or some ojct performed, by them, or upon them. In many 
of the more perfect languages, words are found to designate par- 
ticular persons, places, and things ; others to modify more particu- 
larly their quality and attributes, and also to modify the words used 
to express being or action. 

4. From such an analysis, it appears that, in all finished lan- 
guages, there exists nearly the same classification of words ; that 
each class is used for the same purpose in all ; and that certain 
classes are employed in all, in the expression of the simplest 
thought And it is a fact, that the first thought ever uttered 
must have combined words from two oi mot^ ol ^<b ^cSsx^sc^^ 
thatea, expressed or aoderatood. 
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6. As language became more perfect, and the range of thought 
more extensive, it was found necessary to increase the number of 
these classes, in order to express the close connections and rela- 
tions of ideas, until the classification became sufficiently large for 
the expression of every variety and shade of thought 

6. It should be remembered, that this division of words into 
classes is by no means merely arbitrary^ and made with reference 
to the structure of a language, but natural, and necessarily limited 
in its extent. It is consequently a fact that the number of classes 
is the same in nearly all languages. 

7. Since all languages employ words for the same purposes, it 
will be readily perceived, that the law for combining the different 
classes into propositions must be the same. And, although the 
details and modifications of different languages are very different, 
the general principles are the same and permanent, however they 
may be classed, and ia whatever terms they may be expressed. 

8. When language came to be more studied, and the laws by 
which the different classes of words are combined began to receive 
special attention, much labor was bestowed upon the most im- 
portant classes — those expressing names, those expressing qualities 
and attributes, and those expressing bei7ig and action — and they 
were so modified in form as to exhibit the close relations whidi 
thev sustain to each other. 

9. Hence we find in the Greek, (the first language brought to 
perfection,) and the Latin, (formed on the Greek,) an extensive va- 
riety of forms and terminology, by which the relations of the classes 
are rendered obvious. This led to great complexity in the struc- 
ture of those languages, and to great difficulty in their acqui- 
sition. 

10. In these particulars, the modern languages have made great 
advancement on the ancient. The French and the Italian dis- 
pensed with many of the complicated and numerous terminations 
of the Latin, (on which they were, in a great degree, formed.) To 
show the closer relations of the prominent classes, the number of 
prepositive words was greatly increased, which supplied the place 

of many terminations used in the ancient declensions. 
II. In the English, terininatioBa\iayQ\>^ii ^XmoaX.^^^Yc^'^ ^ikw^ 
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doned. This change has rendered its form and stracture more 
simple ; its arrangement more obvious ; its syntactical rules fewer ; 
and its acquisition less laborious than that of any other perfect 
language. 

12. Having settled upon the uses and characteristics of the dif- 
ferent classes into which words are naturally divided, it became 
necessary to decide upon some standard, by which they should be 
combined into propositions. In all countries where a finished arti- 
ficial language has been used, a uniform standard has been 
adopted. That standard has derived its authority from the nat- 
ural relations of the different classes to each other, and the usage 
of the most correct speakers and writers. 

13. To define the classes of words, to describe their uses and 
modifications, and to collate and arrange the rules of combina- 
tion, according to the standard agreed upon, has usually been the 
business of men who, from their office, are called grammarians ; 
and the results of their labors, reduced to system, have been called 
grammar^ from the Greek noun ygnfijuot — a letter or writing — de- 
rived from the Greek verb y9a<jpw, to write. 

14. Grammar, therefore, is the science of language. From 
what has been said in this chapter of the affinity of languages, it 
will be very evident that this term is of universal application ; and 
that, in all its main features, the grammar of one language must 
be the grammar of all languages. 

15. When, however, the grammarian confines his labors to a 
particular language, it becomes his business to elucidate the special 
idioms and usages of that language. And it will appear obvious 
from the reasoning of this chapter, that he can, in no particular, 
say what must hey but what lias been, and is, the best usage, 
^ From the decision of general, reputable, established usage, there 
lies no appeal.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

EMOIilfSBL ORAMinAR. 

BiM. 1. In accordance with the Ousts and principles stated in the preceding cbaptoiv 
and especially in 9^ 10, and 11) no terms, divisions, or nUes, not necessary to make eimr 
the structure of the English language, will be employed in this work. For the gratit- 
cation of those who would like to know the author's reasons for any omissions or 
changes of matter found in other Grammars, an " Appendix" has been placed near the ' 
close of the book, to which teachers and students will be, from time to time, referred. 
The leading principles by which he has been governed may be found in the **' PaKPAcs.^ 

Rbm. 2. It was asserted in the preceding chapter, 3, 4, 5, and 6, (which see,) that, from 
on analysis of diflbrent languages, they have been found to contain a limited number, 
of classes of words, used for similar purposes in all. This is true of the English ; and 
a series of words is given, hdow, which, on being analyzed, will be found to cdntaia 
words belonging to the several classes. 

Analysis, 

The good man perceived his [murdered son,] and 
[exclaimed] mournfully, " Alas ! [I am undone] by [thy • 
death.]" 

Ebk. The words enclosed in brackets belong to some of the classes represMited by 
the words not enclosed. 

1. On examining this series of words, we find, in the 
first place, the word " the" used to distinguish or par- 
ticularize the word " man." Words used for such pur- 
poses have been called " Articles P 

2. The word " good" is used to express a quality of 
the " man?^ Words used to express quality have been, 
called '^AdjectivesP 

3. The word " man" is used to express the name of a 
species of animals. All words which express names are : 
called " Nouns?^ 

4. " Perceived" is employed to express the act of per- 
ception performed by the man. Words used to express '^^ 

aaiam are called <* Verbs.^^ ^ 
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5. ^^ His" is used to avoid the ambiguity and tautoU 
gy which would result from the repetition of the word 
• man ;" and, as such words are usually employed as 
ubstitutes for Nouns ^ they are called ** Pronouns.''^ 

Skk. The words ** murdered son^' belong to classes already named ; the first, to the 
ASS used to express action ; the second, to the class used to express nanus, 

6. The word " and" is used to connect the two facts 
tated of the man ; viz., that he perceived his son mur- 
iered, and exclaimed, " Alas !" &c. Such words have 
)een called " Conjunctions!*^ 

Rkk.' ^ Exclaimed" belongs to the class employed to express action^ or ^ Verbal 

7. " Mournfully" is used to modify the act of exclaim- 
ng. Such words are called " Adverbs,^^ since they are 
isually employed to modify " Verbs, ^^ 

8. " Alas !" is used spontaneously, to express sudden 
amotion. Words used for such purposes a^e called " Ex- 
:lamationsJ*^ 

Rbk. ''I'' belongs to the dass called "Pronouns." The words **am ondcme" are 
ised to express the act of undoing, and belong to the class called ** Verbs." 

9. " By" is placed before the word " death" to show 
:he relation of it as the cause or agent, to the act of 
andoing expressed in " am undone." Words used to 
3xpress such relations are called " Prepositions.^^ 

RcK. Of the words ''thy death," the first belongs to the class called ''Pronouns;" 
ihe second belongs to the classr employed to express namea, or "Nouns." 

From this analysis, we learn that there are the fol- 
lowing classes of words in the English language : — 
"Articles," *' Adjectives," "Nouns," "Verbs," "Pro- 
aouns," " Conjunctions," " Adverbs," " Exclamations," 
and " Prepositions." 

Rbk. 1. The student will perceive that, had the number of elaaaea, into which the 
rorda in language are divided, been larger, the complexity of the language, and the 
^pe«/£y of acquiring it, would have been proportionally increased ; and that, on the 
Iher band, bad it been amaller, the ezpreatloii of tho\k(^\ iro^Qiii 'kn«\M«Q.'NiQ^^K^ 
iroportioiia]]|y narrow «od difieulU 
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Rev. 3. From what has been said in this and the preceding chapter, it is obTfomi 
that the subject of Engiisk Orammar comprises a knowledge of the various elasaea of 
words in the language, with the mod{fieati»n8 they undergo, and the rules by wbkh 
they are combined into series of words expressing thought; hence, 

DEFINITION AND DIVISION. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR is that science which treats 
of the nature, modifications, and uses of the different 
classes of words in the English language, and the 
rules by which they are combined in the expression of 
thought, 

NoT£. It will be seen, from the above definition^ that the subject 
naturally divides itself into two parts. 

The First Part, treating of the nature, &c., of the 
various classes of words, has been called Etymology.^ 

The Second Part, treating of the rules which are fol- 
lowed in the combination of the various classes, has 
been called Syntax,* 

Rkm. 1. The Aathor^s reasons for this division of the subject may be found in the 
Appkmdix. a. 

Rkm. 2. The *^ modifieations,^'* which the different classes of words undergo m 
indispensably necessary, in order that each class may express certain facts, in iUtlff^ or 
show its relation to the other classes. But this necessity will appear manifest, as thi 
student progresses. 



* For the significaXion of these terms, see Afpehvix. GLossAmr. 
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PART FIRST. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

There are about severUy thousand words in the Eng^ 
lish language. 

Note 1. If the scientific, the technical, the unusual, and the obso^ 
Ute uxyrds be taken from this number, ahowt ten thousand will re- 
main. 

Note 2. These ten thousand words constitnte the staple of the 
laogaage, as it is used by the great masses who ^peak and write it, 
and in the ordinary hisiorie&, biographies, and general literature of the 
day. 

The words in the English language are divided, ac- 

cording to their nature and uses^ into- nine classes ; 

viz.: Nouns, Articles, Pronouns^ Adjectives, Verbs^ 

Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Exclama^ 

itons* 

ScK. The author's reasonB for retaining this classilcatioii may be fbimd ia the Ar> 

PKXDXX. B. ^ 

Note 3. From the fact that words from one or more of these 
classes are used to express even the simplest thought, they are called 
« Parts of Speech:* 

Note 4. Of the "Parts of Speech," the Noun^ Pronoun^ Ad- 
jective^ Verb and Adverb admit of " modifications ;" the others do not 

OF NOUNS. 

"Words used to express the names of persons, places^ 
things, or ideas, are called Nouns; as, John, Boston^ 
chain, goodness, (See Chap. IV. 3. and Chap. V. "Anal- 
ysis.") 

* For the aigni^icatiM of these terms, toe Kna«mx« ^3{iAW%hKt% 
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Note 1. The term noun not onlj embraces the names of nuUeridl 
objects, but, also, of everything that can be conceived to exist ; as, 
virtue, fear, revenge, rapidity. 

Note 2. When a Noun is used to denote many individiutie, it is 
called a collective Noun ; as, people, meeting, audience, flock, assembly, 
convention. 



Rim. ]. Most grammarians divide Nuuns into " eommon,^^ ^proper,''* ^ ahstrmety^ 
*^ participial.''* But as sucli a division is not necessary, eiiher to make clear the /« 
of the term ^nourty** or to ghov the relation of tliis ** Part of Speech** to the others, and 
only tends to perplex the student, the author has thought it advisable to mention the 
distinction of ^^ collective nouns,''* only, which are used variously with the other Parts 
of Speech. 

Rkm. 2. To express certain particulars, in themsdves, and to show their reiationM to 
the othdr Parts of Speech, Nouns require changes of form, or must be mppossd to pOMeM 
certain properties ; hence, 

Modifications, 

The Modifications of Nouns are four ; viz. : Number^ 
Form, Person, and Gender. 

Rim. The author's reasons fur dispensing with the word '^case** may be found fo 
the ApncNDix. C. 

OF N rMBEB. 

Rim. To distinguish a single individual from several, Jfouns undeigo a ektmge 9t 
form or termination ; hence. 

Number is that modification of the Noun which dis- 
tinguishes one from more than one. 

NounS have two Numbers: the Singular and the 
Plural. 

The Singular Number denotes one object ; as, horHj 
book, virtue, hope. 

The Plural Number denotes more than one object; 
as, horses, books, virtues, hopes. 

Note 1. The Plural is generally formed from the Singular by 
adding s, or es. 

Note 2. Nouns ending in a sound which will unite, smooOdy, with 
Die sound of «; form the Plural by adding s; as, book, hooks; day, 
days ; grief, griefs ; hope, Iwpes ; solo, sdos. 

^^'"•^^l- Many Nouns ending in ©preceded by a coMonantftwin the iVwrf 
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. Exc. 9. Several Nouns ending in /, or/e, change/, or/e, into ves; aa loaf) loatet; 
beef, beeves ; coif, calves ; lifet lives ; wife, wives, 

Exc. 3. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y into ies ; as, lady, lor 
dies ; army, armies ; sky, »/»>« ; study, studies. 

Note 3. Nouns ending in a sound which will not unite, smoothly, 

with the sound of s, form the Plural by adding es ; as, box, ^oares ; 

church, cAwrc^5 ; ^%\\, fishes; glass, g^Zasses. 

Exc. Nouns ending in e silent form the Plural by adding «, only ; as, rose, roses; grace, 
graces ; Toic^ voices, 

EXERCISES ON NUMBER. 

Rbk. To make himself more familiar with the rules for forming the Plural, let the 
student gire the Plural with the rules or exceptions for the following Nouns : 

Hope, hero, life, study, solo, cargo, cal^ lady, rose, church, day, 
wife, army, fish, voice, star, house, dress, table, thief, sea, mouDtainy 
joy, loaf, glory, wolf, key, grace, chief, duty, boy, leaf, lily, house, 
deck, stove, bench. 

Irregularities in Number, 
Some Nouns are irregular in the formation of their 



Note 1. 


Some Noun 


Plural; as, 




Singular, 


Plural, 


Man 


men 


Goose 


geese 


Woman 


women 


Child 


children 


Louse 


lice 


Note 2. 


Nouns comi 



Plural, 

feet 

mice 

oxen 

teeth 

pence (or pennies.) 



Singular, 

Foot 

Mouse 

Ox 

Tooth 

Penny 

Nouns compounded of man, woman, &c. with some 
other word form the Plural like the simple word; as, footman, /oo^ 
men ; statesman, statesmen. 

Singular, 
Brother {one of the sofne family) 
Brother {me of the same society) 



Die (m gaming) 

Die {in coining) 

Aid-de-camp 

Court-martial 

Son-in-law 

Sister-in-law 

Cox&m-german 



Plural, 
brothers 
brethren 
dice 
dies 

aids-de-camp 
courts-martial 
sons-in-law 
sisters-in-law 



n 
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Note 3. Nonns derived from foreign languages sometimes ft 
the Plural according to iKe languages from which they are taken. 
a general rule, when the Singular ends in um, on, or en, the Pit 
ends in a ; when the Singular ends in is, the Plural ends in es. 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Alumnus 


alumni 


Focus 


foci 


Amanuensb 


amanuenses 


Formula 


formulse 


Analysis 


analyses 


Fungus 


fungi 


Animalculum 


. animalcula 


Genus 


genera 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Gymnasium 


gymnasia 


Apex 


j apices 
( apexes 


Hypothesis 
Ignis fatuus 


hypotheses 
ignes fatui 


Appendix 


j appendixes 
ij appendices 


Index {a pointer) indexes 


Index {in algebra) indices 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Tjamina 


laminsd 


Automaton 


automata 


Magus 


magi 


Axis 

Bandit 

Basis 


axes 
j banditti 
( bandits 

bases 


Medium > 


j media 
( mediums 


Memorandum 


( memoranda 
( memorandums 


Beau 


beaux 


Metamorphosis 


metamorphose 


Cherub 


( cherubim 
I cherubs 


Miasma 


miasmata 
miasmas 


Crisis 
Criterion 


crises 
criteria 


Momentum 


( momenta 
( momentufns 


Datum 


data 


Nebula 


nebuUe 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Oasis 


oases 


Dogma 


dogmas 


Parenthesis 


parentheses 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Phai^is 


phases 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


Emphasis 


emphases 


Radius 


radii 


Encomium 


encomia 
encomiums 


Stamen 
Stimulus 


stamina 
stimuli 


Erratum 


errata 


Stratum 


strata 



Note 4. Some Nouns are the same, in both Numbers ; as, t 
sheep, sivine, trout, salmon, series, species, riches, means, odds, etl 
apparatus, dozen, brace, couple, hundred, thousand, <f^. 

Note 6. Some Nouns do not admit of plurality ; as, gold, si 
wheat, flour, bread, beer, beef, molasses, industry, temperance, pi 
wisdom, alms, news. 
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-OF FORM. 


n 


- Nan a 


Tbe following^ words are used in the PlurdLt otdy: 


Annals 


Drawers (an article 


of Leiten (literature) 


Pleiads 


Ardiires 


Dregs dresi) 


Literati 


Scissor^ 


Ashes 


Embers 


■Lungs 


Shambles 


Assets 


Entra'ds 


Manners 


Shears 


Billiards 


Goods 


Minutis 


Snuffers 


Bitters 


Hatches 


Morals 


Thanks 


Bowels 


Hose (stockings) 


Nippers 


Tidings 


Breeches 


Hysterics 


Nones 


Tongs 


Calends 


Ides 


Ogres 


Vespers 


Clothes 


Lees 


Pincers 


Vitals 



Note 7. Some Nouns are Singular in Number^ and Plural in 
signification; as, horse, foot, infantry, cavalry, sail, head, cannon, &c. 

Note 8. The names of persons are sometimes used in the PZu- 
ral ; as, The two Scipios ; The Howards, &c. 

Note 9. In expressing the Plural of the names of persons with a 
title prefixed, it is " good usage" to annex the Plural termination to the 
title only ; as, The Misses Brown ; The Misses Smith ; The Messrs. 
Harper. 

Note 10. But when the words two, three, &c., are placed before 
the Nouns, the Plural termination is added to the name ; as, The two 
Miss Browns ; The three Miss Smiths ; The two Mr. Browns. 

EXERCISE ON IRREGULARITIES IN NUMBER. 
RiK. Let the pupil give the Plural and rtUes for the following Nouns : 

Man, woman, goose, ox, tooth, mouse, louse, penny, salesman, 
brother, (of the same family j) brother, (of the same society,) aid-de- 
camp, son-in-law, axv., basis, crisis, emphasis, focus, genus, hypothe- 
sis, index, (both pL(rals,) phenomenon, radius, stimulus, vertex. 

Rkm. Let the pupil teli tlie Jif umber of the following Nouns : 

Deer, sheep, trout^ salmon, series, species, means, mathematics, 
horse, foot, sail, annals, assets, clothes, embers, literati, shears, 
snuffers, scissors, tongs, tidings, victuals, manners. 

OF FOBim. 

Rb«. We have seen that Nouns have two JSTumbers- to express individuality and 
plurality. Each ^umler has ttoo *^ Forms," which are necessary to express the relations 
sf JVmiim, in each ^ itnber, to the other Parts of Speech ; hence, 

The "i^of vi" of a Noun is that modification bi/ which 
Us relatione to the other Parts of Speech, are expr^^*^ 
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Nouns have two ^^Forms,^^ called the Simple and PoS' 
sessive. 

The Simple " Form" is the ordinary fonn of the Noun 
in the Singular or Plural number; as, man, men; 
book, books ; hope, hopes. 

The Possessive " Form" is the Simple '' Form" with 
the apostrophe ' and 5, ( '5 ) annexed; as, man, 7nan*s; 
men, men^s ; John, JohrCs ; virtue, virtue* s. 

Rem. ]. This is called the Possessive Form, because it generally implies something 
like possession or ownership ; as, Mary*s book ; virtue''8 reward ; Jefferson^s Manual. 

Rkm. 2. The apostrophe * and «, ( *« ) are an abbreviation for *^ is,^^ which was tha 
termination of the old English genitive ; thus, the hinges crown was anciently written 
the kiug^ crown. 

Note 1. AVhen the Simple Form in the Singular ends in 5, a?, or 
cc, before a word beginning with s, the apostrophic s is often omitted; 
as, Dr. Cox^ sermons ; For goodness' sake ; For conscience^ sake. 

Note 2. When the Simple Form in the Plural ends in 5, the 
apostrophic s is always omitted ; as, Ladies' Seminary ; Boys^ hats. 

RxM. 3. The relation expressed by the Possessive Form is, in general, the same as 
that expressed by the word of; thus, '*The Christianas hope,** is equivalent to 
**The hope of the Christian.** Hence, when the use of the Possessive woidd appear 
stiffs it is belter to use o/, or some equivalent expression ; as, ** The height of the wall,** 
— ^not " the wall*8 height.*' — " The opinions of people,** not "People's opinions.** 

Rem. 4. Sometimes, however, tlie idea expressed by the word of is different from 
that expressed by the Possessive ; as, ^ The anecdotes of Percy** means those told tf 
him, — ** Percy's Anecdotes** means those told by him. 

61NKRAL Rkmiirk. When it is considered how large a proportion of words is the 
English language must be used as names, and classed under the term JVouil*. some 
idea of its simplicity may bo gathered from the fact, that all the various relations 
which Nouns sustain to the other Parts of Speech are expressed by two " FormaP 
The student will become acquainted with these relations as he progresses. An ** Ex- 
ercise*' is given below, intended as a practice upon the J^umber and ^FormP of tlie 
JVoun. 

EXERCISE. 
Rkm. Let the pupil tell the Jf umber and " FvniC* of the following Jfouns : 

Virtue, temperance, Kate's, men's, man, boys', hero, roses, vic- 
tories, deer, sheep's, Jones', Sarah, lunsfs, graces, hope, hope's, ra- 
pidity, memories, memory's, news, shears, independence, par- 
simony. 

Bkm, Let the pupil write the following expressions, on a slate, or black-boardi 
niMting Uie ooireet Possessive Form for the jirst word ot omKv expression. 
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John book, ladies gloves, 

men bats, lady fan, 

boys sboes, Grace piano, 

Eunice scissoi's, goodness sake, 

James knife, horses ears, 

Charles skates, Cicero orations, i 

Jones store, Cox sermons. 

OF PERSON. 

Rev. I. That the relation between the Ferb and the loori, or words, of which the 
Verb expresses the existence^ or some action performed by or upon them^ might be 
easily discovered, the Greek and Latin, and most languages formed from them, exhibit 
the Verb modified by yarious endings or terminations. (See Chap. IV. 8 and 9.) 

BvM. 2. In the English^ the Verb is modified by terminations in only a few off ita 
parts ; in all the other parts, such a modification is merely imaginary, as it is not 
marked by any apparent change. Yet in our languiige, as well as in every other, it re- 
mains true; that, 

Rum. 3. In speech or in writing, the word, or words, of which the verb expresses the 
existence, or about which it expresses some action, ia eiLher the person (or place, kc. 
personified,) speaking ; the person (or place, &c. personified,) spoken to ; or the person^ 
or place, &c. spoken off, 

1. In the first case, that word is never a JVouw, but always " I," or " we.'* 

2. In the second case, it is never a JVoun, but always " you," (or thou) or " ye." 

3. In the third case, it may be a JVov??, or "he," « she," "it," or "they," && 
Jfoutte, therefore, can be properly used in the third person only ; i. e. can only express 
the name ot the persons, &c., spoken off; hence. 

The Person of a Noun is that modification with 
which it is supposed to be invested, when used as the 
subject* of a Verb. 

Note. When a Noun is thus used, it is said to be in the Third 
Person. 

Rkh. 4. The fforee and design of this modification will be apparent, when we come 
to consider the Verb. 

OF OEMBEB. 

Rem. 1. Nature has established, in animals of the same species, a distinction off 
sexes, male and female. Those Nouns which do not express the names of animals, 
are generally without the distinction of gender ; hence. 

Gender is that modification of Nouns which distin- 
guishes the male from the female, and both from Nouns 
which have neither (Neuter) Grendejr. 

* Jor the tigniflcation of this term, see Artminnx. Qii.Q»»i9.t. 
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Nouns are modified by three Genders ; the Masculine j 
(or male,) the Feminine , (or female,) and the Neuter ^ 
(or neither.) 

Note 1. Nouns that are applicable to either sex, are sometimes 
said to be of the common Gender ; as, Parent, child, friend. 

Note 2. When males and females of our own species are spoken 
of, without regard to sex, a Noun in the Masculine Gender is gen- 
erally employed ; as, the Poet, the Historian, and the Scholar, 

Note 3. When large animals, or those which are strong, bold, &c., 
are spoken of, they are generally considered of the Masculine GeO" 
der ; as, the elephant, the lion, the horse, the d(^, &c. 

Note 4. When young children, and small animals, whose sex » 
unknown, or not considered, are spoken of, they are generally consid- 
ered of the Neuter Gender. 

Note 6. By a fgttre of speech, called Personification, Gender Is 
sometimes attributed to objects without sex. Those distinguished for 
masculine qualities, such as energy or strength, are considered Masci^ 
line; and those distinguished for feminine qualities, such as toeed^ 
ness, beauty, grace, or dependence, are considered Feminine, Thus tiie 
sun, death, time, &^c., are generally considered in the Masculine Chn- 
der ; and the mooji, a ship, the names of cities and countries, virtue^ &c^ 
are generally considered in the Feminine, 

Rex. S. The modification oT Nonns,. in respect of Chnder, has reference oaXf to 
their relaUons to Pronouns, which will appear when we come to conaider that Part of 
Bpeech. But as it is important the pupil shontd know the different mode* of diaUm' 
fuisking the two sexes, and as this information is not found elsewhere, he should rmi 
earefuUy the following tables: 

The distinction between males and females is sho#n 
in three ways. 

1. By the use oi different words ; as, 



Uaseuline, 


Feminine, 


Beau 


belle 


Boy 


girl 


Brotiber 


sister 


Bix^ 


doe 


BuU 


cow 


Cock 


hen 


Dcg 


bitcb 


JSarl 


cofiBtess 



Masculine, 


Farminine, 


Father 


mother 


Friar or monk 


nun 


Gander 


goose 


Gentleman 


lady 


Hart 


roe 


Horse 


mare 


Husband 


wife 


TEm^ 


<VieeQ 
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jiatenUMB. 


thninine. 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Lad 


lass 


Nephew 


niece 


Landlord 


landlady 


Papa 


mamma 


Lord. 


lady 


Sir 


madam 


Hale 


female 


Son 


daughter 


Han 


woman 


Stag 


hind 


Haster 


mistress 


Uncle 


auttt 


Haster 


miss 


Wiiard 


witch 


2. By a 


difference of termination ; as, 




Maaeulifu. 


Feminiiie. 


Jfasctdine. 


Feminine, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Host 


hostess 


Actor 


actress 


Instructor 


instructress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Jew 


Jewess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Lion 


lioness 


Arbitrator 


arlntress 


Harquls 


marchioness 


Author 


authoress 


Hargrave 


margravine 


Baron 


baroness 


Negro 


negress 


Brid^room 


bride 


Patron 


patroness 


Bmefactor 


benefactress 


Peer 


peeress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Poet 


poetess 


Cfainter 


chantress 


Prior 


prioress 


Conductor 


conductress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Count 


countess 


Protector 


protectress 


Cxar* 


czarina 


Priest 


priestess 


Dauphin 


daupbiness 


Prince 


princess 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Don 


donna 


Songster 


songstress 


Duke 


duchess 


Sorcerer 


sorc^reas {tana 


Emperor 


empress 


Sultan 


sultaness or si^ 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Tailor 


tailoress 


Executor 


executrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Goyemor 


governess 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Heir 


heiress 


Viscount 


visooimteM 


Hero 


heroine 


Votary 


votaress 


Hunter 


huntress 


W idower 


widow 



3. By prefixing' another word ; as, 

A cocife-sparrow, A Aew-sparrow, 

A h0^(m^ A Ad-^M^ 
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A man-servant, A maec?-servant, 

A male child, A female chMj 

Male descendants. Female descendants. 

OF THE ABTICI^E.* 

RiK. 1. Having considered the nature and modifieations of JVcmiw, we conie now 
to that class of words which is employed in English^ merely to point out indimdualt 
ttom a ela8»<, or a cltus from the whole. It is manifest that such a class uf words mivt 
be yery useful, since language is employed far more on particular, than on genertf 
subjects; hence, 

An Article is a word used to designate one indtvid' 
ual of a clasSy or a class of the whole. (See Chap. 5 
" Analysis.") 

Riiff. 3. The Author's reasons for treating the .Article as a separate Part of Speechi 
may be found in Appendix. B. 

There are two articleSy An^ (or j4,) and The, 
Afij (or A,) is placed before Nouns, when we wish 
merely to distinguish one from a class ^ without pointing 
out Bi particular individual ; as A dog ; i. e., any dogj 
or one of a class of animals called dogs. 

The is placed before Nouns when we wish to specify 
a particular individual of a clasSy or a class of the 
whole '^ as, Call the dog; i. e., some particular dog. 
The dog (a class) is a useful animal. 

Note 1. A is used before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A man; a house; a union; a ewe; a youth; a eulogy; a 
one ; a world. 

Rkm. 3. The words union^ etoe, and eulogy^ commence with the consonant sound of 
' y ; and the word one, with the consonant sound of w. 

Note 2. An is used before words beginning with a vowel sound; 
as, an eagle ; an instinct ; an hour. 

Note 3. An is also used before words beginning with h sounded, 
when the accent is on the second syllable ; as, Aiy historical account. 

Rbm. 4. It will be apparent, from the examples given of the use of a and an, that 
their force in language is the same, and that their use is governed by eupkonf or 
MgreeabUness of sound. 
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Bbk. 5. We shall omit to say anything of the pecoliar uses of the Article^ until m 
come to the sabject of Syntax, 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLE. 

Rex. Let the pupil correct the following entire exercise, that bo may become fih* 
miliar with the use of a and an. 

An town ; a array ; an hermit ; an useful book ; a 
easy lesson ;* an humorous man ; a humble man ; an 
union ; a oyster ; an eulogy ; a elephant ; an hiding 
place ; a historical fact. 

OF PRONOViirS. 

Rem. L If I were speaking of mifseif^ I would not say, " George loves to read ;" 
because whoever heard rae might suppose I referred to some other George ; and, hencoi 
tlie expression would be avahiguous. 

Rem. 3. If I were speaking to yoti, (your name being Charles,) I would not say, 
*^ Charles loves to read ;^' because you, and whoever else heard rae, might suppose I 
referred to some other Charles; and, hence, the expression would be amMguoua. la 
the first case, I should use / instead of *^ Geqi^e;'* uud, in the second, Fou, (or tAoit,) 
instead of ^ Charles,'^ thu^ avoiding all ambiguity. 

Rev. 3. If I were speaking of Charles, to some one else, I would not say, '•^ Charles 
goes to school, and Charles learns rapidly, because Charles loves to study ;" but I 
would use He instead of Charles, after his name had been once mentioned. £. g. 
Charles goes to school, and he learns rapidly, because he loves to study ; thus avoiding 
tbe awkward repetition of the word Charles ; hence, 

A Pronoun is a word used as a substitute^ to avoid 
ambiguity and repetition. E. g. When Caesar had con- 
quered the Grauls, he turned his arms against his coun- 
try. (See Chap. V. *' Analysis.") 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; viz. Per^ 
sonal, Possessive, and Relative. 

Rev. 4. As Pronouns are used as substitutes for J^Touns, they are modified by JViurf 
6«r, Fifrnij Person^ and Oender. 

Of Personal Pronouns, 

Personal Pronouns are those which express Person 
and Number in themselves j and are seven in number, 
viz. /, yoUj (or thou,) he, she, it, one, other. Their 
Plurals are, we, you, (or ye,) they. 
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Personal Pronouns^ besides the Simple and Posses* 
sive Forms, (in each Number,) have another, called the 
Objective, used after Verbs and Prepositions. 

Note 1. As / and we are substituted for the person, or persons, 
speaking, they are said to be in the First Person ; (see Noun, " Gf 
Person,") and as the speaker is always supposed to be present, they 
are not modified by Gender, 

Note 2. As You (or Thxiu,) and you (or ye,) are snbstitotea for 
the person spoken to, they are said to be in the Second Person, (see. 
Noun, " Of Person,") and, as the person, or persons, spoken to are 
always supposed to be present, they are not modified by Gender, 

Note ^ As He, she, it, one, other, and they, are used as substi- 
tutes for iVowns of the Third Person, they are said to be in the Third 
Person; (see Noun," Qf Perscm,") and, as the person s^ok&n oi may 
not be present, they are modified by Gender, 

Note 4. He is in the Masculine Gender f She, in the Feminine f 
and It in the Neuter, Other and One, being substitutes for Nouns io 
either Gender, may be said to be in the " Common Gender." 

RiH. I. Lei tbe pnpil turn back to the Noun, (^^ Of Oender,^) and read Ibe Be* 
MA.RK under ^Note 5,*' and be will perceive that tbemodifleailoiv of Ctender affects only 
the use of the Pronouns mentioned in ^Noti 4/' above^ and! that tbey must agrree in 
Oender with the J^ouna fur which they are used. £. g. The man has arrived, fur I saw 
him, Tbe t0»man has arrived, for I saw Aer, Tbe book has arrived, for I saw tC. 

Kem. 2; The J^fumbtrs, Forms, Peraonr, and Oender» of Personal Pronouns may b« 
learned from the following declensions ; 



Declension of Personal Prounouns. 



First Pertcn. 



Form, 
i Simple. 
] Poss * 



Second Person. 




Third Person, 
MaaealiDe. 




Sinfjfular, 


PluraL 


I, 


We, 


Mine, 


Ours, 


Me, 


Us. 



You, (or Tkou,) You, or {Ye,) 
Yours, (or Thine,) Yoursy 
You, (or Thee,) You. 



He, 
His, 



They, 
Theirsy 
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»n.-_j I, (Simple, She, They, 

Third Persm. J p^ * Here, Theirs, 

Feminine. [q^ ^er, Them. 



Third Persm. J f^^'^^' 

^^"^^- (Obj. It, Them. 



It, They, 

Its, Theirs, 



* GsNKRAL RtXARK. GrammailanB differ widelj in their ideas of the Possesnv* 
Forme, «t«e, thine^ yours, his^ hers., itsj ours^ yours, and theirs* The diffleultj aeenis to 
hare arisen Trom the fuct, that Uiey are used aa Hie subjects of Verbs and after Verbs^ 
and as the objects of Verb?, and Prepositions. It should, however, be remembered, 
that one principal design of Pronouns '\9, to aroid the repetition of the Nouns for which 
they are substituted, and tliat the Possessive Forms are,iB fact, mixed words including 
both the possessor and the thing possessed ; hence, 

Note 1. The Possessive Forms of PersonalPTononns, mt7ie,ihinef 
yours, his, hers, its, ours, yours, and theirs, are mixed words, including 
both the possessor and the thing possessed, £. g. John's book is 
better than yours, (your book,) or mine, (my book.) 

Note 2. Hers, its, ours, yours, and theirs should never be written 
with an apostrophe ; as, her''s, ifs, oar's, your's, their* s. 

Note 3. ** It" is not only used as the Neuter substitute for Nawns 
in the Third Person Singular, but also indefinitely, for all Genders^ 
Persons, and Numbers. E. g« It is L It is you. It is the queeih 
It is they. Very often, also, it is used as an introductory for a whole 
series of words. £. g. E is strange that he should have taken such a 
course. 

Note 4. Thou, thine, thee, and ye are employed in the Scriptures, 
and in solemn style, generally, and also by Quakers, in common diS" 
course. " We" is frequently applied to one individual, by Editors, 
Governors, Emperors, &c. 

Note 6. The Objective Forms him, her, it, are often compounded 
with selfy and them is often compounded with selves, to render an ex- 
pression more emphatic. They are then called Compound Personal 
Pronouns. 

Rkk. One and other are so frequently need as Pronouns, that they have been classed 
and declined under that Part of Speech. One is very generally used by good authorities 
M a subttUiUe for ^ a person.^ E. g. One does not linow what to think of hioA. It 
■lade 0M laugh to aet him. One ibould be frank with one's fhanda» 
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Third Person, 
Com. Gender. 

TTiird Person, 
Com. Gender. 



Form, 
( Simple. 
\ Poss. 
(Obj. 

t Simple. 
} Poss. 
(Obj. 



Other and One, 

Singular, 
Other, 
Other's, 
S. Form, 

One, 
One's, 
S. Form, 



Plural. 
Others, 
Others', 
S. Form. 

Ones, 



S. Form. 



Note 1. Another, compounded of an and other, is used in the Stn- 
gular Number,^ 



Of Possessive Pronouns. 



Rem. This class of Pronoons is derived fW>in the Possessive Form of Personal Pro- 
noiins, having nearly the same signification^ but a different construction. They merel/ 
denote possession, like the Possessive Form of JVouns, and are not modified by Person; 
hence) 

Possessive Pronouns are derived from the Possessive 
Form of the Personal, and are used before Nouns ex* 
pressed, to denote possession. They are mp, thy, Msy 
her, our, your, their, its, own ; as, My books ; His hat. 

Note 1. His and its, of the above list, should not be confounded 
with the Possessive Farms of the Personal Pronouns " /fe" and " itJ" 
They are considered Possessives, when the Noun after them is ex* 
pressed; Possessive Forms of the Personal, when the Noun is omit« 
ted. 

Note 2. When oion is used as a Possessive Pronoun, it is always 
preceded by another Possessive, and renders the expression emphatic, 
E. g. It is his own fault. 

Note 3. Mine and thine were formerly used as Possessive Pro* 
nouns, instead of my and thy, before words beginning with a vowels 
or the letter h, E. g. Have respect unto mine honor. Blot out all 
mine iniquities. Commune with thine heart. 

Note 4. My and thy are often compounded with self; ovm and 
your, with self and selves; and our, with selves, to render an expres- 
sion more emphatic. They may then be called Compound Posses- 
^'ve Proaoana, 
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Of Relative Pronouns. 

RcK. This class of Pronouns is employed to continue a thought relating to some 
J^oun or its substitate, already mentioned, which is called its Antecedent. JAke the 
Personal uid Poeeeeaive, they are indiepeneoNy neceaeary to avoid ambiguity ; hwioe. 

Relative Pronouns are used instead of Nouns or their 
substitutes, to continue some thought relating to them. 
E. g. This is the master who taught us. 

The Relative Pronouns are who^ which, whaty and 
that. WhOy which, and that, are declined thus : 

Form. Singular and Plural. 

Simple. who, which, that, 

Poss. whose, whose,* whose,* 

Obj. whom, S. Form, S. Form. 

* Note 1. Whose is often used as the Possessive Form of 
tohich ; more rarely, of that. E. g. He wants vsisdom, whose place 
ne learning can supply. 

Wlio relates to persons. E. g. The boy who strives 
to learn. He is the boy whom I taught. 

Note 2. Who never relates to inferior animals, nor to things 
foithout life, except when they are represented as speaking or acting 
like ralional beings. 

Note 3. Who is sometimes used indefinitely. E. g. I do not 
know who did it. 

Wliich is used as a relative to inferior animals and 
things without lif(k E. g. That is the horse which 
won the race. Here is the book which you mentioned. 

Note 4. Which is sometimes used as a Relative to Collective 
Nouns expressing persons. E. g. The audience, (which had already 
assembled,) was very large. 

Note 6. Which is also used as an Adjective. E. g. Which hope 
we have as an anchor to the soul. Which way I fly, is hell ! 

Rem. It very generally relates to persons^ in the Scriptures. 

Note 6. Which often relates to a series of words. E. g. He has 
made an aesignmentf uMch he was advjaed to <1q. 
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That may be used as a Relative to persons, or things^ 
and is generally employed to avoid the repetition oi 
who and which. E. g. He that hath an ear to hear, 
let him hear. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

Note 7. That is often used indefinitely as an ' introductory word. 
E. g. That he said so, I can believe* We have seen that the prin« 
ciple is wrongs It is strange that he should have thought so. 

Wliat is a mixed Relative including the antecedent^ 
and is equivalent to that which. E. g. See what (i. e. 
that irAecA) John has done. 

Note 8. What is sometimes used as an Adjective. E. g. I do 
not see by what reasoning he comes to his conclusion. In analyzing 
such expressions, however, it may be regarded as when a Relative ; 
as, I do not see that reasoning by which, &c. 
. Note 9. What is also used indefinitely. E. g. They know not 
tbkat they do. When thus used, it may be analyzed as above. 

Who, which, and tvhat^ are often compounded with 
ever, or soever; as, tohoever, whosoever, whichever ^ 
whatever. 

Note 10. Compound Relatives are often equivalent to the ant^^ 
cedent and the Relative, and may be resolved thus : Whoever (i. e. 
any one, who) holds such opinions, is a dangerous man. Send what" 
ever (i. e. any ihijig' that) you have. 

Who, which, and what, are often used in askings 
questions. When so used, they arc mixed Pronouns. 

Note 11. When used as an Interrogative, who relates to persons 
only ; which and that, to persons or things. » 

Rem. Besides performing the office of Pronouns, the Relatives have the force of 
Conjanetiono. This will be apparent when the student comes to study the principles 
of ^Syntax." 

GcNKRAL Rkmaiik. Many grammarians include among Pronouns the following 

words ; viz. : Eaeh^ every, either ; this, thnt, these, those ; any, all, mch, whole, sowu, 

both, few, severed ; first, last, former, latter, less, least, more, most, frc, &c. Now al* 

though' they are. quite often, used as the suljeets of Verlis, or the otjects of Verbs, or c^ 

J^poaiUonB, yet they are uniformly used as .Adjectives which may belong to Nouns «^ 
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qventlj; ud when so used, might, with equal propriety, be regarded m Pr^nmatg, 
The ideat^ti Pronoun Ib tubttituUon; and it ia safer to consider no words JhronmmB 
'Which are not necc»sarily used as such. 

OF ADJECTITES. 

Rbx. U Tt is very often desirable to qualify or restrict the meaning of Noans, and tb« 
class of words used for this purpose is very large. They either express a quality sup- 
'posed to belong to Nouns, or some circumstance entirely extraneoju of them ; hence, 

Adjectives are words added to Nouns,* to qualify or 
limit their signification ; as, a ffood boy ; a dark day ; 
this book ; each hour ; ten ships ; yonder mountain ; an 
affecting scene ; British gold ; American scenery. (See 
Chap. V. " Analysis.") 

Note 1. It will be seen from the definition, tliat Adjectives may be 
divided into two classes : those expi-essing some quality or attribute 
supposed to belong to the Noun ; and those merely restricting the mean^ 
ing of the Noun. The first class may be denominated Qualificatives ; 
the latter, Circumstantials. 

RsK. 3. We often wish to compare the degree in which a quality or attribute ia 
found in one Noun, with that funnd in another. For example : In examining clulhs, we 
decide that one piece \Bjine; but, on loulcing at another piece, we fliid \t finer than the 
first We take up another, and find it finer still, or the finest of all the pieces com- 
pared. We have, therefore, three degrees: the first, jEne; the second, jEn«r; and th« 
third, finest. In the same way it could be shown by comparison^ that most of tlie 
Qualifieative AdjecUvos admit of the same number of degrees ; hence, 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

The Qualijicative Adjectives admit of modifications, 
called Degrees of Comparison. 

Most of this class admit of three deg^rces : the Post' 
five, the Comparative^ and the Superlative ; as, Fine^ 
finer, finest ; wise, wiser, wisest. 

Note 2. A few admit of another degree which may be called the 
hnperfecty as it expresses less than the Positive ; as, bluish, brown" 
isk, dus. 

The Positive expresses the quality in an ordinary 
degree ; as, high, low, kind, fair, amiable, courageous. 
The Comparative expresses tiie q]a«X\\;^ oi %sl ^"^^ 
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in a higher or lower degree than it exists in another ob" 
ject with which it is compared; as, higher^ lower ^ 
kinder, fairer, more amiable, more courageous. 

In Q,ualificatives of one syllable, the Comparative is 
formed by adding -er to the Positive ; as, high, higher ; 
low, lower ; kind, kinder. 

In Q,ualificatives of more than one syllable, it is 
formed by prefixing more to the Positive ; as, amiable, 
more amiable ; courageous, more courageous. 

The Superlative expresses the quality of an object in 
a higher or lower degree than it exists in any of seve- 
ral objects with which it is compared ; i. e. in the 
highest or lowest degree of all ; as, highest, lowest, 
fairest, most amiable, most courageous. 

In Qualificatives of one syllable, the Superlative is 
formed by adding -est to the Positive ; as, high, highest ; 
low, lowest ; kind, kindest. 

In Q,ualificatives of 7tiore than one syllable, it is 
formed by prefixing most to the Positive ; as, amiable, 
most amiable; courageous, most courageous. 

Note 3. DissyUahles ending in silent e, and those which are ac- 
cented on the last syllable, often form their Comparative and Super- 
lative, by adding -cr, and -est ; as, able, abler,ablest ; noble, nobler^ n^ 
blest; profound, jpro/bunier, profouiidest. 

Note 4. Most dissyllables ending in y form their Comparative and 
Superlative by changing y into t, and adding -er, smd-est; as, happy, 
happier^ happiest ; early, earlier, earliest. 

Note 6. When the Positive ends in a simple consonant preceded 
by a vowel, the consonant is generally doubled before -er and -est ; as, 
hot, hotter, hottest. 

Diminution in quality is expressed by prefixing to 
the Positive of one syllable, or more, less for the Com- 
parative, and least for the Superlative; as, noble, le.'is 
noble, least noble; amiable, less amiable, least amiable; 
&ir, less fair J least fair ^ 
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Note 6. In some Quallficatives, the Superlative is formed by 
'p}adug^mosV^ after ihem; as, upper, uppermost ; under, undermcst 
foremost ; hindermost, &e. 

Adjectives Irregularly Compared. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good, 


better. 




best. 


Bad, evil, or ill, 


worse. 




worst 


Little, 


less. 




least, (seldom, littlest) 


Much, or many, 


more. 




most 


Far, 


&rther, 




farthest 


Tjate, 


later. 




j latest, (in time.) 
( last, (in order.) 
( nearest, (in place.) 
\ next, (in order.) 


Kear, 


nearer, 




Fore, 


former. 




j foremost, (in place.) 
( first, (in time or order.) 


Old, 


older, or 


elder. 


oldest, or eldest 



Note 7. The Superlative is generally preceded by the ; when pre- 
ceded by a, or an, it does not imply comparison, but eminence ; as, a 
most lovely day. 

Note 8. The number of degrees, from the highest to the lowest, 
in which any quality or attribute may exist in Nouns, is indefinite. 
The three degrees mentioned are those determined by an absolute com- 
parison. The intermediate degrees, determined by a general compari- 
son, are expressed by various modifying words and phrases ; as, rather, 
very, quite, extremely, so, too, slightly, exceedingly, in a low degree, in a 
high degree. 

Note 9. Some Quallficatives do not admit of comparison ; viz. 
Such as denote figure or shape ; as, round, circular, square : Such as 
denote posture ; as, horizontal, perpendicular : Such as denote perfeC" 
turn, and do not strictly admit of comparison. These, however, are 
sometimes compared h^ good speakers and writers; as, the most per* 
fed government 

The most common Circumstantial Adjectives are, 
ThiSy thaty these, those; some^ any^ all) such. ; eacU^ 
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every, either, neither ; whole, both, several ; former^ 
latter. 

Such as express number, or numerals, also belong to 
this class ; as, One, two, three, first, second, third, &o. 

Note 10. It w]ll be readily seen that svjch Circumstantials do not 
admit of comparison. 

Rem. 3. Words generally classed under one Port of Speech, vaxj perform, the t(fiee of 
another. When so used, they are to be regarded as belonging to that Part of Speech 
whose office they araume ; hence, 

Adjectives are often used as Nouns, E. g. The 
good, the wise, and the just are generally happy. 

Note 11. When so used, they are often preceded by ^/le, and, 
when applied to persons, are in the Plural, The . Circumstantials are 
very often used as Pronouns. E. g. This is the way, walk ye in it. 
The first shall be last, and the last, first. Many are called, but few 
are chosen. 

Nouns are sometimes used as Adjectives; as, sea- 
water ; a/e-house ; gold-watch ; iron-fence. In such 
oeises, both words constitute a compound Noun. 

Note 12. In accordance with the above. Adjectives are often com- 
pounds ; as, heart-rending scene ; laughter-loving fellow ; lion-hearted 
warrior; four-footed beasts. 

Rkm. 4. As Pronouns are substitutes for J^ouns, it will be obvious, that Adjectives 
must often be employed to qualify them ; as Ife is happy, because he is good, 

EXERCISE ON COMPARISON. 

Rem. To make himself familiar with the subject of ComparisoJh let the pupil uams 
the degree and compare such of the following Adjectives as admit of it, giving the 
**NoTK," or ^^Rem.*^ under which the rule is found. When he comes to one which 
does not admit of comparison, let him state the fact, and the rule. 

High, kindest, fairer, courageous, most amiable, more coura" 

geous, ablest, profounder, gay, easier, happy, hot, less noble, least 

amiable, upper, hindermost, better, worst, less, most, former, older, 

a most beautiful, circular, perpendicular, perfect, several, each, 

^!&ive, some. 
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G«ifBR4L Rkmark. Before taking up the Verb, the ttndent shonid learn to dis* 
Ungntsh^ readily, the different clasaes of words, (ur ^^ Parts of Speech,^*) already men- 
tioned. And, that he may know, as early as possible, something of the qffieet per* 
formed by them, and the Rules by which they are eombined^ an ^^ Exercise*' is given 
below. Let him first learn the ** Rules'* of Syntax, ^ Notes," Ate., and then analyze the 
entire Exercise eareftdly, Bocording to the examples given. 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Articles, 

Rule I. The Articles are used to distinguish one of 
a class, or a class of the whole, E. g. Charles has a 
new knife. Give me the book. The elephant is saga- 
cious. 

Note 1. An, or A, is used to distinguish one object from many, 
without desigTiating a ^particular object. E. g. I saw a man. I was 
absent an hour. 

Note 2. The is used to designate a particular object of a clasSf 
or a class of the whole. E. g. I saw the man ; i. e., a particular man. 
The dog is a useful animal ; i. e., a particular class. 

Rem. jSn, or Jl, is used with Nouns in the Singular Jfumber only. The is used 
before Nouns in either Number. 

Note 3. An is used before words beginning with a vowel sound, 
and before those beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on 
the second syllable; as, an eagle; an hour; an hereditary right. 

Note 4. A is used before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, a Tnan; a heavy hurden; a unity of action. 

Note 5. When one Adjective precedes the Noun, the Article must 
be placed brfore the Adjective ; as, a good man ; the same day. 

Exc. The Artule is sometimes placed between the JSToun and the Adjectives ally 
such, many, v>hat, both, and Adjectives preceded by too,as, and kou) ; as, many an hour ; 
muk a ttian ; all the men ; so severe a trial ; how wicked a man ! 

Note 6. When two or mare Adjectives are used, belonging to the 
same Noun, the Article is placed before the first, only; as, a black and 
white horse ; i. e., a horse of both colors. 

Exc. But when the Adjectives belong to different Nouns, the Article must be placed 
iijflsre'eaeh; as a Uaek and a v>hite horse ; i. e., a black horse, and a white horse. 

Note 7. Sometimes the Article A is used before, and belongs to, 
a Plural Adjective, giving it a collective meaning ; as, a few men ; a 
hundred sheep : sometimes it belongs to Adjectives not havinf[ a ooi^ 
Udwe meamng; as^ a little decency *, a jlrst i^^Tim^* 
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Adjectives, 

« 

Rule II. Adjectives are used to qualify or limit the 
meaning of Nouns, E. g. A wise son maketh a glad 
father. Every man is an accountable being. Thirty 
men carried sixty bushels of corn. 

Note 1 . Adjectives expressing unity, or plurality, must agree in 
Number with the words they qualify ; as, This man ; that man ; these 
men ; those men ; each hour ; one ship ; ten ships ; these sniiffers. 

Rem. Adjectives may be considered Singular or Plural, according as they refer (o 
one object, or more than one. 

Note 2. The Adjectives usually joined with the Singular Num- 
ber are such as the following : this, that, each, every, either, neither ; 
one, first, second, third, &c. 

Exc. The following exceptions \a the nso of SingvXar Aci^ectiTes are' according to 
good Visage : Every thirty days ; each twenty miles, &c. 

Rem. ** This ere^' and " that are,^ instead of this and that, are wlgarisma whidi 
Bhould be carefully avoided. 

Note 3. The Adjectives usually joined with the Plural Number 
are such as the following : these, those, some, both, few, many, several, 
and all njimerals above one ; as, two, three, four, &c. 



Exc. The following exception in the use of Plural Adjectives is according to ^ 
usage: manysijlower; many & day. 

Rem. 1. ^ These ere," and **them are," for these and those, are vulgarisms which 
should be earefully avoided. 

Rem. 3. Them is often incorrectly used instead of those; as, ^^tkem men/* instead 
of those men, &c. The student should remember that ^ tAem" is the Plural djeetivs 
Form of the Personal Pronouns "A«,*' "«Ae," and "it," and hence, can never be used 
as an Adjective. 

Note 4. Adjectives, in either the Singular, or Plural Number, 
may be used with nouns which are the same in both Numbers ; as, this 
salmon, these salmon ; one sheep, ten sheep ; that deer, those deer, &c. 

Rem. All is used with Nouns in the Singular expressing quantity, and with those 
in the Plural expressing dumber ; as, all the money ; all men ; all things. 

Note 5. Adjectives are sometimes used to qualify a Noun already 
qualified by another Adjective ; as, ripe winter apples ; an intelligent 
young man. • 

Rem. Very is often used between the Adjective and the Noun, to render the ez]>TO9> 
Jfoo more empAaUc; as, thif vtry day; those utry nien* U is Wii% however, to bt 
r^gwied aa aa A^eeUre, 
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Nouns. 

GcNBRAL Rsif ARK. As it is iioposBible to explain the tfficea performwl by Nouiu in 
the Simpie Form, wilhoot some iLoowIedge of the Verb aud PrepotUion, no ^ Rule,** 
nor " Note,** will at present be given for its use. Whenever he meets it in the ^ Exer- 
cise** below, the student may merely mention its Jf umber. Since the use of the PoetM^ 
sive Form doa not depend so much upon the Verb, or PrepoaitUnj a few ^ Notes** will 
be given, showing its use. 

Note 1. The Possessive Form of Nouns is used to express pos^ 
session, and is placed before the Noun, or words, denoting the thing 
possessed. £. g. The boy*s attentive manner pleased me. James's 
books are new. 

Note 2. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more posm 
sessors in common, the sign of the Possessive Form is annexed to the 
last, and omitted after the others; as, Mason and Dixon^s line; 
Spencer and KemarCs office. 

Note 3. When different things of the same name belong to differ" 
ent possessors, the s^n should be annexed to each ; as, Adams\ Da-- 
vies*, and Perkins* Arithmetics; i. e., three different books, 

Rbk. When a possessor has one word, or more, prefixed, the sign should be 
annexed to the last only ; as, Paul, the AposUe^e zeal ; his brother John's opinion. 

Pronouns. 

Rem. As it is impossible to explain the offices performed by Personal and Relativa 
Pronouns, without some knowledge of the Verb and Preposition, no ^ Rulest" nor 
** Ifaies^ will at present be given for their use. Smce the use of Possessive Pronouns 
does not depend upon the Verb, or Preposition, a ^ JVot«*' is given showing its use. 

Note. Possessive Pronouns are used as subsiitvies to express pos^ 
session, and placed before the Noun, or words, expressing the thing 
possessed; as, my books; thy hasty decision; their bad conduct; 
your good will. 



1. Mine and thine are often used in solemn style, instead of my and tAy, before 
words beginning with a vowd sound ; as, mine iniquities ; thine anguish, 

Rek. S. Own is always used after another Possessive, and makes the expression 
empkai'.0 ; u, -vy own native land ; it is his oum fault. 



:i^ 



EXERCISE. 



An early riser. An honest man. A late riser. A dishonest 
man. A hearty response. The good boy. The round moon. 
Many a flower. All the corn. A few days. A hundred sheep. 
This kind. Those kinds. One man. Ten msn. '^nqtj ^'v^s^^ 
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four hours. Each hundred men. This trout. These trout Ona 
swine. Five swine. A beautiful spring morning. An idle little 
fellow. That very book. The boy's slate. Boys' hats. Clark 
(and) Smith's store. Walker's (and) Webster's Dictionaries. 
John, the Baptist's head. Alexander the Great's ambition. His 
black-hearted villany. Our early impressions. Your stubborn 
will. Their own business. 

* Rem. Let the student analyze each example in tbe above ^ Exercise," glTing the 
^RuUy^* ''^■JfottP or *^ Remark^ which governs the use of each word, according to the 
following examples. 

Analtsis 1. " An early riser." 

''An" is an Article^ and refers to "riser." Repeat ''Notb" 1, and 
** Note*' 3, under Rules of Syntax, " Articles!* 

** Early" is an Adjective, and qualifies " riser." Repeat Ruu 2, under 
"A^eetivCB!* 

** Riser" is a Noun ; — Singular Number ; — Simple Form. (No Bole hat 
yet been given for the use of the Simple Form of Nouns.) 

Analysis 2. " Many a flower." 

** Many" is ao AdjectivCy and refers to " flower." Repeat " Exo." under 
"Note" 3; "Adjectivesr 

« a" is an Article, and refers to " flower." Repeat " Note" 4, and « Exc" 
under " Note" 5, "Articles." 

"flower" is a Noun\-^Singular Number j—^SempZe Form. (No Rnle 
given.) 

Gbneral Rkmaxk. The teacher will perceive that the olgect of such ^ analftis^ iS) 
not to ascertain whether the different classes of words have been correctly nsoAt in tbe 
ezerdses, but to familiarize the student with their characteristics, their mod^eaihitM, 
(with the reasons fur them,) the offices ihey perform in the language, and the mice by 
_ which tliey are combined in the expression of Uiuught, whether in speaking or writiaf. 
As it is important that the student should know in what way the rules for tho etnMMM* 
tion of the different ^ Parts of Speeeh^^ may be violated, examples of such violations wiO 
be given, flrom time to time, which the student should be required to correct, living tbs 
reasons for each correction. 

EXAMPLES OP FALSE SYNTAX. 

An hasty conclusion. A?t humorous story. A earnest ap- , 
peal. A historical fact. Those kind of buttons. Tliese sort of. 
people. Them apples. These ere books. Them are booki. 
tlvedeers. Those <route. Six/oot. Three mi/e. Two 
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Twenty heads oi catth. That oxen. Tliis scissors. That tongs. 
27Mt snuffers. These phenomenon. This data. This ten dajs. 
Forty rod. Ten foot. Kirkland's and Bacon's c^ce. Wdsk- 
ington\ the Father's of his country^s sentiments, Adam^ and 
Jefferson's administration. MasorCs and Dixon's line. 

OF VERBIS. 

A Verb is a word which expresses being, a state oj 
being, or an action, E. g. The bay is here. The ship 
sails well, Charles loves peaches, (See Chap. IV. 3, 
and Chap. V. " Analysis.") 

Rek. 1. By the word fuAion^ as used ie grammar, is not meant pkfsieiU action merely, 
bat also the force of the Verb as eonfaied to the Noun, or PronouD, &c., of which it ex- 
presses aa action; or the force of the Verb as terminating upon some NoaD) or Pro- 
oooD, &C.) as its o^'ect. E. g. Ic^n improves rapidly. I eiyojf repose. Whenever it is 
vsed in grammar, it nteaiui grammatical action, and has reference solely to ihef&rce tf 
uMyrda in language. 

The Nounyox Pronoim &c., of which the verb ex- 
presses being, a state of being, or an action, is called the 
''StcbjecV' of the Verb. 

Rbk. 2. To express certain particulars, in themselves^ or to show their rdatisns U 
their ^ Svlject»y^ Verbs 'undergo some changes of form or terminatisn, or are suppss^i 
lo be iBvealed with certain proiperties. ; hence, 

Modifications. 

Verbs have yf re modifications ; viz. Number, Person^ 
Mode, Tense, and Form, 

Bbx. 1* The maaning of thete terms and the necessity of these ** Modiflcattona" wiU 
be clearly seen, as the student advances. 

Rbm. 2. The Autbor^s reasons for dispensing with the word ** Voice," and subfiti- 
toUng tbe ward ^ Form," may be found in tbeAmMDiz. Di. 

OF BnTMBER. 

Kf M. The ** Snbject," of which the Verb expresses being, a state of being, or an ao- 
tios, may be 1b the Singular^ or Plural Jfumber ; to show its relation tsits'* SiUfjed^ 
in tfcli paitieidar, the Verb is modified in some of its terminations ; hence, 

Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and the Plu* 
raLB.g. The bird flies. Birds fiy. TSie^ bon dudiw. 
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(PL)^ 



Boys stvdy. The hour has passed. The hours have 
passed. 

Rkk. When the etudent comes to examine the Verb entire, he will see that thii 
modification is apparent in a /no of its parts only, and that, in most of its parts, It li 
merely imaginary, 

OF PERSON. 

Rem. It was asserted under Xintna^ ^Op Pkrson," that the Verb is modified by 
tenninationt in a few o^ its parts, to ahom its relation to its *♦ SubjeeL,** as the penan, 
&c. speaking ; the jr«r5<m, &c spoken to,' or the person, ik.c. spoken of. This is true, to s 
certain extent, in both Numbers ^ hence. 

Verbs have three Persons in each Number, called the 
First, Second, and Third, E. g. (Sing.) I love. You 
love, (or thou lovest,) He, she, it, John loves. 
We love. You (or Ye) love. They love. 

Rkm. The student will perceive from the above examples, that the modification of 
Person, in Verbs, is for the most part merely imaginary, since there is but little ehamgt 
of termination in the Singular, and none in the Plural. This will be more appanwli 
when he comes to examine the Verb with all its parts combined. 

OF MODE. 

Rem. 1. In the use of the Verb, we either express the being:, a state of being, oraa 
action of the Noun, or Pronoun, &c. used as the ^ Subject'''* of the Verb, ia m «•• 
qualified manner. E. g. Boys study grammar. He may go. John com swim ; or. 

Rem. 2. We express the being, &c. of the '' Subject," under a condition, svppatitkn, 
or uncertainty. E. g. Juhn learns, if be is studious ; or. 

Rem. 3. We use the Verb to express a command, or a request. £. g. Go, and ie 
likewise. Come with me ; or, 

Rem. 4. We use the Verb in its widest sense, to express being, &c. ind^nitdy.E.^ 
TV love ; To have loved ; or. 

Rem. 5. We use the Verb in the form which partakes of the nature of the F'er^ nd, 
to some extent, of an Adjective, E. g. I saw the boys skating, ITnown unto God an 
all his works; hence, 

Mode denotes the manner in which being, a state of 
being, or action, is expressed by the Verb. (See " Rei* 
marks," above.) 

. Verbs have five Modes, called the Indicative^ the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, the Infinitive, and the P4UP» 
ticipial.* 

* For the sjgnlftriitton of thdis Wnna>iB» kmangu GMsaAnr. . ^a' 



1 
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Sbx. Tbe Author's reason for dispensing with the ** Potential Mode,*' and ealliaf 
llie Fartidpal a Mode^ may be found in the Appkndix. E. 

The Indicative Mode is that modification of the Verb 
whioh simply declares the being, state of being, or an 
action of tiie " Subject." E. g. John goes to school. 
Birds fly. 

Note 1. The word may, might, can, must, could, would, gr should, 
is sometimes prefixed to the Indicative, to express liberty, power, Tie- 
eessity, possibility, or obligation. This Mode is then called the ^Po" 
tential Indicative." (See "Rem." 1, above.) 

Bbk. Were is sometimes used fur wotdd be, E. g. That were (would l>e) strange 
Indeed ! Ued is sometimes used for would have, K g. If man had never sinned, sor- 
row had not (would not tiave) been Icnown. 

Note 2. The Indicative Mode is also employed in asking ques- 
tions. £. g. Do you study grammar? 



btUrrogaUvea may be ** analyted''' as declaratioe, E. g. Do you ttudy gram- 
? Yott do study grammar. Will you go 7 You will go. 

The Subjunctive Mode is that modification of the 
Verb which expresses the being, state of being, or an 
action of the " Subject," under a condition, a supposition, 
or an uncertainty,^, g. If you will go with me, I 
will go. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
(See " Rem." 2, above.) 

Rex. Tbe Subjunctive is dependent upon some other Mode expressed, or under* 
■lood, and cannot, alone, express being, 4cc absolutely, or positively. Its object is to 
or suijoin a condition, supposition, or uncertainty ; hence tbe term *^ Suijunctive,^ 



Note 1. The Subjunctive also admits of the " Potential form, in 
tbe use of may,migkt, can, must, &c. E. g. ij^he can go, I will stay. 

Note 2. The Verb in the Subjunctive Mode is generally prece- 
ded by some word expressing a condition, supposition, or an uncer- 
taliity ; as, if, lest, except, unless, though, although, &c. E. g. Except 
ye repent, ye shall ail likewise perish. 

Kbx. Sometimes the word expressing condition, ice,, is understood, E. g. Had 
ImUBUmsd to me, he would have been saved ; l.e. If he had, &c. 

_ The Imperative Mode is that modification of the Verb 
which' is emplojed to express a commwn^ ^ ^ t^c^aft^ 
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E. g. Love God. Cease to do evil. Sing for me. 
(See " Rem." 3, above.) 

The Infinitive Mode is that modification of the Verb 
which expresses being, a state of being, or an action, 
indefinitely, E. g. To suffer wrong is better than to do 
wrong, (See " Rem." 4, above.) 

Rem. This Mode is not limited by Jfumber nor Person^ and hence cannot hmTe a 
Personal *^ SubjeeV* like the Modes already explained. It generally has tbe a^ ^ to." 
After hid, dare, let, see, make, and feel, ^ to" is omitted. £. g. They bid me nng ; L •• 
to sing. 

Note. The Infinitive Mode often performs the oflSce of a Noan; 
as, in the expression, To live is to exist, " To live" is the *^8ufy'ecf*€f 
the Verb ** is." 

The Participial Mode is that modification of the Verb 
which expresses being, a state of being, or an action, 
with something of the force of an Adjective, E. g. I 
saw the boy skating. Known unto God are all his 
works. (See " Rem." 5, above.) 

Note 1. The Participial Mode expresses being, a state of being, 
or an action, either as progressing, i. e. Imperfect; ks, loving; bei^ 
loved; or, &s finished, i. e. Perfect; as, loved; having loved; having 
been loved. 



Rkm. The student will perceive firom the above examples, that this Mode lias a . 
l»/eform; as, loving, loved; and a compound form; as, having loved; being l99§i; 
having been loved. 

Note 2. The Participial Mode often performs the office of a Noun, 
£. g. Skating is my delight. In this example, **Sikatinf^ it tbe 
«♦ Subject" of the Verb " is." 

Note 3. This Mode also performs the office of an Adjective. E. g. 
That is an admitted fact. It was a moving spectacle. 

Rkm. Whenever we speak of the parts of the Verb in this Mode, we maj eaU 
Partieifles, for the sake of brevity. 
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OF TEIVSE. 

Rbx. I. We cannot express even the simjdest thought, without employing a Veri ia 
the Indieative^ Subjunctive^ or Imperative Mode : 

Rkm. S. It is also true that we cannot employ either of those Modes, without hayinf 
reference to some point oftimt^ presenty pasty or future ; hence, 

Rkm. 3. In the use of Verb«, we either express the being:, a state of being, or an 
action of the ^ SnbQut^^ in tlie present time ; as I /ooe, I do love, I am loving; or, 

Kkm. 4. We express the being, &c. of the Subject as finished or perfected at the 
present time; as, I have loved; I have been loved ; or, 

Rbh. 5. We express the being, &c. of the Subjeet, indefinitely, in the past time ; as, 
I loved ; I did love ; I vas loving ; or, 

Rkm. 6. We express the being, &c. of the SvJ^eet as finished or perfected at some 
specified point otpast time ; as, I had loved ; or, 

Rkm. 7. We express the being, &c. of the Subject as about to beat some indt^nito 
point of future time ; as, I shall, or will love ; or, 

Rkm. 8. We express the being, &c. of the Subject as about to be finished or perfected 
at some specified point in/«t»re time ; as, I shall, or toill have loved ; hence, 

Ten^e denotes the time in which being, a state of be- 
ing, or an action is expressed by the Verb. 

Verbs have &ix Tenses^ called the Present^ the Per^ 
feet-Present, the Past, the Perfect-Past, the Future^ 
and the Perfect-Future, (See the last six " Remarks," 
above.) 

The Present Tense is that modification of the Verb 

which expresses being, a state of being, or an action, in 

^(^ present time. E, g. John goes to school, John does 

go to school. John is going to school. (See " Rem." 

3, above.) 

Note 1 . The student will perceive that the Present Tense may 
have three forms ; the first is called the simple ; the second, the em* 
photic; the third, the progressive, 

Rkm. An the Tenses have the progressive, as will appear hereafter. 

Note 2. The Present may be used to express what is always a 
fact E. g. Profanity is both wicked and vulgar. It may also be 
used to express a fact in reference to one long since dead, but whose 
loorks, or influence, may still exist. E. g. Nero is abhorred for his 
cruelty. 

Note 3. In narration, the Present is often used to express past 
time, which renders the style more sprightly. E. g. Seeing him ap- 
proaching, he hastens to meet him. 

Note 4. The Present may also be used to expxe^^ a i&eX^>^<b\xiMt 
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of which may be in the future, E. g. Charles goes to-day^ to-mor* 
roWy next week. 

Note 5. When preceded by such words as when, as soon as, Ac*, 
the Present may be dependent upon future time. E. g. I shall go, 
when the school commences. We will proceed, as soon as the carriage 
arrives. 



Rem. Whenever we speak of one now living, or of the writiDgs of one nat 
living, but whose writings are extant, we should use the Verb in the Present T^emge, 
E. g. I have heard that Webster is a forcible spealcer ;— not, " I have heard that Webster 
was a forcible spealcer." Milton is one of the greatest poets the world has koown ^— not, 
^ was one of the greatest poets." The student should remember tbb distinction. 

The Perfect-Present Tense is that modification of 
the Verb which expresses being, a state of being, or an 
action in past time, and also conveys an allusion to the 
present time. E. g. I have loved, I have been loving. 
I have been loved, (See " Rem." 4, above.) 

The Past Tense is that modification of the Verb 
which expresses being, a state of being, or an action, in 
past time, indefinitely, E. g. I loved, I was loving. 
I did love, (See '' Rem." 5, above.) 

The Perfect-Past Tense is that modification of ihe 
Verb which expresses being, a state of being, or an ac- 
tion, as finished or perfected at, or before, some past 
time to which it refers. E.g. I had loved, I had been 
loving, I had finished my letter, before the mail closed. 
(See "Rem." 6, above.) 

The Future Tense is that modification of the Verb 
which expresses being, a state of being, or an action, as 
about to be in some indefinite point of future time. E. g. 
I shall love. He will improve, (See " Rem." 7, above.) 

The Perfect-Future Tense is that modification of the 
Verb which expresses being, a state of being, or an ac- 
tion, as about to be finished or perfected at, or before, 
some future time to which it refers, E. g. I shall have 
finished my letter, before the mail closes. (See " 'KjsmP 
8, above.) 
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OF FORHK. 

Sbm. 1. In explaining the forte of the word ** action^ as naed in grammar, (see 
^ Or Vkrbs,** Rkx. 1,) we stated that VertM express action Urminatnig upon sowu 
JVovx, or Pronoun, &C. as their object, or action confined to the actor ; hence arises a 
general division of VerlM into two classes, called Transitive and Intransitive, Verbs 
that express being, or a suae of being, are also classed among the Intransitive, 

RsM. 3. The word **• Transitire" is derived from the Latin word transeo, to pass 
over : the word "■ intransitive'' is compounded of ^^ Transitive'' and the Latin word tn 
wtikfli rerefses the signification ; hence. 

Transitive Verbs are those that express action ter- 
minating' upon some Noun, or Pronoun, &c., as their 
Object, E. g. Charles struck John, John was struck 
by Charles. Poets admire Nature. Nature is admired 
by Poets. 

Intransitive Verbs are those that express being, a 
state of being, or an action that does not terminate upon 
a Noun, or Pronoun, &c. as their Object. E. g. John 
is fond of study. The rain descends upon the earth. 
Bird^ fly swiftly. He sleeps long. 

Note. Verbs usually Intransitive are sometimes used with a 
Transitive force. E. g. Boys Jlxj kites. He sleeps tJie sleep of death. 
Let me die the death of the righteous. 

Rkx. 3. Sometimes the **■ Subject" of a Traa9Ui«re Verb performs the action, and 
someUmes it receives the action, it is necessary, thererore, that the F'erb should be so 
modified inform as to skow what is the fact in this particular ; hence, 

Form is that modification of the Verb which shows 
whether the " Subject" performs the action, or receives 
it. E. g. Charles strikes John. Charles is struck by 
John. Charles struck John. Charles was struck by John. 

Transitive verbs have two ^^ Forms,^^ called the AC' 
tive and the Passive, ^See " Rem." 3, above.) 

The Active " Form" represents the " Subject" of the 
Verb 9l9 performing the action. E. g. Ccesar conquered 
the Gauls. All men desire happiness. 

The Passive '' Form" represents the •' Subject" of the 
Verb as acted upon, or receiving the action, E. g. The 
Oauls were conquered by Caesar. Happiness is desired 
by all men* 
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Rbm. 4. The student will perceive that, In the Pa$»ime <'Fonn,** the *<. OI^m^ oftte 
action becomes the ** Suhjett^ of the Verb, 

Rkm. 5. It is also maoHtot, that an JntroMttive Verb can hvf only the ^etim 
** Form,'' since its » Suijecf^ cannot ree«ttre the action. EL g. We can say <* Boya aftoM^^ 
bat we cannot say ">Boy8 ore ahated^ 

Regular and Irregular Verbs, 

Verbs which form the Past Tense and (simple) Per^ 
feci Participle by the addition of rf, or edf, to the sim- 
ple Verb, are called Regular. E. g. 



Verb. 


Past Tense, 


(Simple) Petf€€i PdrHnph, 


Love, 


loYedy 


lovedL 


Hope, 


hopee^ 


hoped 


Fear, 


iesired, 


fearedL 



Verbs which do not form the Past Tense and (simple) 
Perfect Participle by the addition of rf, or edy to the 
simple Verb, are called Irregular, E. g. 



VerU 


Past Tense, 


^Simple) Perfect PoftinpU 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


06^, 


saw. 


sees. 


Sit, 


Bat^ 


sat 


Am, 


was. 


beea 


Do, 


did. 


done. 



Rbm. Some Verbs are both Regular and Irregular; as, Hangt kemged^ 
Hang^ hung, hung, A list of IrregvXar Verbs will be found farther on» 

AUXILIARIES. 

RcM. 1. All the «t0dl(/Ecaf£MM of Modes and Teneea fnu9t 9e »o exk^tedf hi the d^mmgt$ 
that the Verb undergoes, as to be readily distinguished from each other. In the LMtin^ and 
Oreekj and the languages formed on them, these changes are made by termtTiations, 
In the Englishy howevertthey are marked, in. a great degree,, by the use of other Verbs ; 
hence. 

Auxiliary Verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal Verbs are variedy to distinguish the different 
Modes and Tenses ; as, have loved ; had loved ; skally 
or tmll love ; shall, or will have loved ; ma^, can, might, 
could, &o, love ; do love ; did love ; am loved ; was 
loved, &c. 



• 



SmtOLOGT. — COKJUaATION OF THE ATTZHJAltlSS. Vt 

Note 1. The Auxiliaries are shaUj should, may, must, might, can, 
could, will, would, do, have, and he, 

Kbk. 2. Haf»e, witt^ do, and be, are also used aa principal Verbs ; thus, in ^ I have 
loTed,'* have is an Jiuxiliary : in " I have no interest in it,*^ have is Aprnte^Hil Verb. 

Rkm . 3. As shall, tJkould, may, might, can, could, must, and toould, are used only as 
j^xUiaries, tlieir /Miee and variations may be learned in their applicatien to the princi- 
pal \et\M, 

Note 2. Combining all parts of (he Verb — ^the ** Modes," " Num- 
bers," " Persons," and " Tenses" — so as to exhibit it entire at one 
view, is called Conjugation, 

Rkm. 4. Since do, have, and he, are not only used as principal Verbs, but also as Auv 
iliaries, Uieir ** Gonjufcation** is given before that of the other Verbs, in order that the 
Btudent may ijecome fnmiliar with their parts. 

Rkm. 5. The student will perceive that they are Irregular. He should also remem- 
ber that the ^principal parts'^ of the Verb, (so called, liecause all the other parts are 
Ibrmed fi-om them,) are the Present Tense Indicative, the Past Tense Indicative, and 
the (simple) Perfect Participle, (See ** Regular and Irregular Verbs^* above.) 

Ejbm. 6. It has been stated under *« Nouns," ^ Of Person,^'' that the ^* Subject^ of the 
First Person Singular, is always ^^7;" Plural,^ IVe;^— Second Person Singular, ah 
way8*«F«m"(or **7*«it;'») Plural, ^^You,^ (or ^ Ye ;"")— Third Person Singular,^ he,» 
•» »*•," " «V or a Singular AVm» ; Plural ** they,''* or a Plural JWitn. For tlie salie of 
brevity, ^ 40,** only, is given with the Verb in the Third Person Sing, ; ^ they,** with the 
Tbird Person Plural, 

coif JV«ATIOIf OF THJB AUXIL.IARIES. 

To have. 

Present, Have, Past, had. Participle, hoi. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

Ist Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

« J „ ( You have. ^ ( You have. 

2d Pers. •) ^ , ^ 2. i ,^ ^ , 

( Thmihast.* f r<?*have. 

8d Pers. He ha«.* 8. They have. 



^ 5 You have had. j 

( Thou hast had. ' ( 



PEarECT-PaESENT TENSE. . 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

You have had. 
Ye have had. 
S. He ha« had. 8. They have had. 

* Rkm. Tkou is used in the Scriptures, and in solemn style ; seldom elsevhefSb 
Hoik is 8(»metimes used for has. Ye is used in the Scriptwee, and \r eeUsm stglsg 

3» 
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PAST TEKBE. 




Singular, Plural. 




1. I had 1. We had. 




j You had j You had 
(ThouhtAsL ^' i Yehad, 






8. He had 8. They had 




PSRFIGT-PA8T TEN8S. 




Singular, Plural. 




1. I had had 1. W e had had. 




You had had. You had had 
' i Tlum had«< had. ' ( T^ had had 






8. He had had. 8. They had had 




FUTURE TENStU 




Singular. Plural, 




1. I shall (or will) have. 1. We shall {or will) have. 




j You shall {or will) have. j You shall (ot* will) haye. 
( Thou shal^ (or wil/) have. * ( Ye shall {or will) have. 






8. He shall {or will) have. 8. They shall {or will) have. 




PERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 




Singular. Plural. 


1. 


I shall {or will) have had. 1. We shall {or will) have had. 


2. 


j You shall {or will) have had j You shall {or will) have had. 
( Thou shaU (or wiU) have had Ye shall {or will) have had. 


8. 


He shall (or will) have had 8. They shall (or will) have had. 



POTENTIAL INDICATIVE. 

Bex. The Tenses of the Potential Indicative are somewhat ind^nitSj slnoe lb 
same variation may be used to express different periods of time ; as, 

PAST, PRESENT, or FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) hare. 

tYou may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have. 
Thou mAjestf (cans^, must, mighiestf could«^, or would«/, <bc.) baya 
8. He may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have. 

Plural. 

1. We may, (can, must) might, could, would, or should) have. 
( You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have. 
* I Ye may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have. 
A They may, (can, muat, might, could, ^ovAd, or should) haTCi 



^i 
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PEBT.-PBBSENTy PEHF.-PAST, OT FERF.-FUTUKE TXNSX. 

Singular, 

I may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have had. 
You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have had. 
Thou m&yesit (caiW, must, might^s^, could«^, or would«^, <&c.) have had. 
S. He may, (can, must, might, could« would, or should) have had. 

PlureU. 

1. We may, (can, must, m'ght, could, would, or should) have had. 

{ You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have had. 

< Ye may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have had. 
S. They may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have had. 

RsK. 1. By glancing over the Indicative, the student will perceive that the Present^ 
Pmst^ and J^Witre Tenses are simple^ and that all the Perftci Tenses are compound; i. e. 
made up of the AuzUiiry and the (simple) Perf. Participle kaM He will perceive, 
also, that this Verb is used as an Auxiliary to itself. The same remark applies to the 
PatenUml form, with the addition of stay, can^ Alc. 

RsM. 2. In the Potential, all the Anxiliaries are not used in each Tense: the Past 
has only ^ mighty'" ^could,*^ and '^tcotUd:'' the Perf.-Past and the Perf.-l^resent have 
all but M eon ;** the Perf.-Foture has all but «< might:'* 

Rbm. 3. By observingcarefuMy the Personal terminations, he will perceive that the 
nao of TTiou as the ^Subject" varies this termination through all the Tenses, and that 
(he use of he, &c. varies it in the Present, and P«r/.-Pre8ent only. He will perceive 
•too that /f and feu, in the Singular, and w«, you, ye, and they, in the Plural, have the 
I Personal termintUions, in each Tense. 



8TTBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

A 

SsM. 1. The Subjunctive Mode is, in general, the same as the Indicative and Potenr 
tial Indicative with some word expressing condition, doubt, or supposition prefixed. 
Tneae words are if, though, although, suppose, unless, except, whether, grant, allow, and 
lest, To form this Mode, therefore, the student has only to run through the /iuitc«<tM 
and Potential Indicative with any of these words prefixed ; thus : * 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SingtUar. Plural 

1. jyihave. 1. Tj^wehava 

( /f you have. j ij^you have. 

( if thou hsL8t. ' i If ye have. 

8. TjThehas. 8. TjTtheyhava 

Kbm. 3. The varialloB of the Past Tense, in this Mode, ia 10016(10108 used to •» 
pKmfreeent time ; aa» 
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Singular, Plurod, 

1. Jf IhsA. 1. ijrwehaeL 

jTjryouhad. j^youhad 

*• ( If thou hadaH *• ( TjTytf had 

8. i^ he had S. J/ the j had 

1. HadL . 1. Had we. 

{Had you. jHadyoik 

Hads< ^Ao7i. ' t Had ye, 

Z. Had be. S. Had they. 

Rkm. 3. These- TarMionB hare tlie saaau meairinff, and may be called the kfpoiMf 
§al Present* E, g. ^1 had the meansy- 1 would aasist you. Had I the meaDSy I would 
■asist you ; (U e. at this time,) 

Rkm. 4. Tlie Ihture Tense ba» also an EUipiieal Tarhiiioa in ihlB Mo<tef *^ jiMP' 
and **wi;P being tmderstwd; as, 

SI.LimeAI» FWURE. 

Singnlar, Plurttl, 

1. Ifl have-. I. If we havft 

i IfjcM have. j Ifyovt hayei 

( If thou have. ' fifys hav& 

8. ijThe have. Si -JTthey have. 

E. g. i)^ I have the means wben he needs timen^, I wi9 aaslsi 
him : (i. e. If 1 shall h-are.) 

IMPERATIVE myim, 

Rbm. This Moiftsr Zms only one variatioiu since it can ftaw reference to lytit »m 
period if timt. ft is used only In the Second Person, since a command can on^ be 
given to a person. The ^^ Sutjeet'^ ie usually urmlentoodif tinee it is easMy knoWtt^ 

Singtdar. PlurdC, 

^ jHave(yoiL) ^ (Have (yon.) 

( Have (thou.) * ( Have (ye.) 

INFINITIVE MODK, 
Pretent, To have, Perf-Prueni, To hare had 

Participles. 

i HaTinghed(€k>inpoiiiid; 
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EXERCISE. 

Rsx. The studeot wfll remember that among the few ** Rmlw tf Sfntax^ for the 
Dse of NouMf Pronouns, he none were gfiTeu for the use of their Simple Forms* for 
the reason that the student bad no knowledge of tbe Ferk, We are now prepared to 
apply 8<MBe of them. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Nouns is used as the ^ 
^'SubjecV^ of Verbs. E. g. Charles has a new book. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Nouns is used as the 
^^ Object" of a Transitive Verb in the Active Form. 
E. g. That man has no honesty. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Personal Pronouns is 
used as the '' Subject" of Verbs. E. g. I have a fine 
horse. 

Rule. Verbs must agree with their ^^Subjects,^^ in 
Number and Person, E. g. You have laY answer. 
Thou hast my answer. He has my answer. The man 
has my answer. The men have my answer. 

Rkm. 1. It will be evident that tbe agreement of Ferba with their ** Subfeets^^ can be 
t^parentf when the ^* Subject^' is thou ; and in the 7%ird Person, Sinjrularf of the Pist* 
mt, and Perf.- Pre$ent. (See ^ Rem.** .% under ^ Potential Indieatioe" of ** To have.**} 

Rkm. 3. That the student may become/ami/tar with the definitimu^ temuy Rule* of 
SfnUtXy he, already explained^ let bim analyze each of tbe following expresaionsy 
according to the example giren below. 

John has William's new book. Wicked men have no peace. 
I have Lad a pleasant ride. She has had an unpleasant day. 
They may hare my consent. Thou hadst the best right. We 
had a favorable opportunity. Charles shall have his own slate. 
She should have had her lesson. 

An ALTMs 1. " John has William's new book." 

•* John** is a Nounr^Singular Nniuber, — Simple Form, — Third Persoii, 
and is used as the " Subject of the Verb " has.** — Ruls. " The Simple 
Form of Nouns is used as the Subject of Verba," 

"has** 18 an Irregular ^ Transitive Verb^ — {havfy Jtadj had^ Active Form, 
— Indicative yio^e, — Present Tense,— ^iw^M/ar Number, and T/«rrf Person 
to ngrce with its Subject " John." — Rule. " Verbs must agree with their 
Subjects^ in Number and Person." 

**WiUiamV it a Noun^^Singular Ntmiber^-rAatMiMV Fflrm, A& 
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(The RuLs has been given in the ** Exercise" preceding the Verb, which 
Me.) 

"ueV is an Adjective; and the student will follow the ** Analysis" 
given in the " Exercise" referred to above. 

** book" is a Noun^ — Singular Number, — Simple Form, and is used as 
the Object of the Verb " has."— Rule. « The Simple Form of Nouns is 
used as the Ol^ject of Transitive Verbs in tlie Active Form. 

Gkniral Remark. The teacher should remind the stadent that he is studying; 
Grammar in order to leam how to speak and write the language correctly, and that the 
object of such ^ analysis^' is, not to ascertain whether the Rules, &c. have been cor> 
rectly applied in the examples given, but to make himself famiUar with the different 
** Parts of Speech,*^ and the rules which govern their use in the expression of thought. 
The RuLK for the agreement of Verbs with their Subjects, in Person and Number, is 
liable to be violated in the Third Person Singular, of the Present, and Per/,- Present, 
Examples of such violations are given below, each one of which the student should 
be required to correct, giving the reason for each correction. 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men has no money. The boys has had fine sport Such 
persons has their reward. Has the girls copy-books ? Has the 
boys had their recess ? Their affairs has had a strange result 
All men has their trials. Them boys has the largest apples. 



To do. 

Present, 2>o. Past, Did, Participle, Doimi 

INDICATIVE MODE.. 
PBESEMT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

( You do. j You do. 

( Thm dost. ^' i Ye do. 

8. He does. S. They da 

PEEFE0T-PRE8ENT TENSE. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have done. 1. We have done. 

5 You have done. j You have done. 

( Tliou hsist done. ' C JTe have dona 

S. HehudaoB. 8. They have dona 
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PAST 


TKNSK. 




Singular, 




Plural 


1. I did. 




1. We did. 


(You did. 
*• 1 Thou didst. 




(You did. 
*• 1 r« did. 




8. He did. 




8. They did. 


PJCHFEOT-PAST TKNSSt 


Singular, 




Plural, 


1. I had done. 




1. We had dona 


(You had done. 
( Thou had«< done. 




( You had done. 
( Ye had done. 




8. He had done. 




8. They had dcMM. 


FUTURE 


TENBX. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


1. I Bhall {or will) da 


1. 


We shall {or will) da 


( You shall {or will) do. 
( J^^ott shaU (or wiU) da 


2. 


(You shall {or will) da 
i Ye shall (or will) da 


8. He shall {or will) do. 


8. 


They shall (or will) da 



PEBFECr-FUTUBB TENSS. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall {or will) have done. 1. We shall {or will) have dona 

)You shall {or will) have done. ( You shall {or will) have dona 

Thou shaU {or wiU) have done. * ( Ye shall (or will) have dona 

8w He shall {or will) have done. 8. They shall {or will) have dona 



POTENTIAL INDICATIVE. 
PikST, PRESENT, or FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) da 
You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) do. 
jHiou jDAyestf (can«/, must, might«s^, could«^, or would«^, ^a) da 

8. He may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) do. 



'■{ 



Plural. 
1. We may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) da 



S. 



J You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) da 
Ye may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) da 
H Tbey may, (can, ma8t> mighty coold, would, or fborald]^ 6]^ 
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PXUF.-FBESKNT, PEBF.-PA8T, Of PEaF.-FlTTUSB TENSX. 

Singular. 

1. I may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have doue. 

)You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have done. 
Thou m&yesty {canst, must, might^s^, coulds^, or woulds^, dice) have done. 
8. He may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have done. 



2. 



Plural. 

1. We may, (can, mu8t> might, could, would, or should) have done. 

)Tou may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have done. 
re may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have done. 
8. They may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) have done. 

Rbm. ** Remarks** 1 and % under the " Potential Indicative^ of the Verb ^tohave^ are 
applicable also to all Verbs. The student should turn to those remarkt, and read them 
again carefully. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Bbx. 1. « Remark" I, under the " Su^itcCtW of the Verb <* to have^ is applicable 
to all Verbs. The student should turn to that remark^ and form the Svhjunctne of this 
Verby according to the direction there given. 

Rkm. 3. This Verb has also a ^hypothetical Present,** and an ^EUiptioal Futan 
Tense** in this Mode, ** shall"* and "* wilt" being understood; as, 



Singular, 
1. j^Idid. 

i If you did. 
^' i If thou didst. 
& If hedi± 


HYPOTHETICAL PRESENT. 

Plural. 
1. If we did. 
(ijTyoudid. 
^' (If ye di± 
8. ^ they did. 


Singular. 
1. Did L 

j Did you. 
^' i mdst thou, 
8. Did he. 


or, 

Plural. 
1. Did we. 
(Did you. 
^' i Did ye. 
8. Did they. 



Kg. If 1 did this, there would be difficulty. Did I do thisi 
1 should be blamed. 
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XLLCPTIOAL FUTDBE. 

Singvlar, Plural, 

L TjTIdo. 1. ijrweda 

^ (TjTyoudo. ^ ( 7/^ you da 

( Jf thou6o, ' ( If ye do. 

8. TjTheda S. ijftheyda 

E. g. If he rfo well, he shall be rewarded. If thou do well, 
thou shalt be rewarded. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singviar, Plural, 

j Do (yoiL) o i ^ (y*^"-- 

{ Do (thou.) ^* ( Do (ye.) 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present, To do. Perf.-Present, To haye done. 

/m;,erM Doing. P«/.c J ^^-^^^ ^ Jp^^'*^x 

( Having done. (Compound.) 

EXERCISE. 

GcNKRAL Remark. The *^ Exercises^' already given, and those which will be g^iTen 
hereafter, are intended to unfold to the student, /^radtfa//^, the rules which govern the 
eorreet lue of his language. It is therefore highly important that he analyze each 
example, carefully^ following some method which will enable him iofix Vu principles 
In his mind. 

I do this. He does these things. We did our business. The 
man has done liis work. The boys had done their 'tasks. lie 
will do these thinojs. He will have done his work. Havinoj done 
their duty, they have done all. They might have done it. She 
could have done it. 

Rim. ]. . Let the student glance over the Indicative^ the Petential Indisative^ the 
Infinitive^ and Participles^, and mention the Tenses, &c. that are Simple^ and those that 
are Compound, ' Let him also state the parts of which the Compound Tenses, &c. are 
made up. 

Rkm. S. Although the Perfect Tenses, &c. are compound^ 1. e. made up of the 
Auxiliaries and the (simple) Perf.- Participle, (as the sgident will observe,) yet many 
wioUU its straUore by using the Past Teiwe, Instoad ot Vto P«rtMl>U.'£i. v '^X'^aK^^ 
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iIm(,** instewl of <«I hare drae." «I had dut,"* instead of ««I had done:^ *« Haying iid^^ 
instead uf "• having done,^ &c 

Rkjc. 3. Although the (Bimple) Perf.-Participle is not limited by Jfttmber, or Person^ 
and cannot, therefore, have a personal '* Subject,^* it is often incorrectly used as the Pa«/ 
Tense, £. g. *' He dane'^ instead of "^ he did:' «' Who d(me this i*" instead of '' who d>4 
this?" &c 



EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Gknbral Rkmark. The examples ot false Syntax, given below, contain piolaUons 
of the principitM laid down in the last two ^ Remarks,** al>ove. Nothing tends so effectu 
ally to guard the student against the incorrect use of the language* as the correction 
ot false Syntax. He should be required, therefore, tu correct each example in this and 
all similar exercises, giving the reason for each correction. 

The boys have did their tasks. They had did a noble deed. 
He done much harm. Having did our duty. To have did a 
good thing. Who doiie this ? John done it. They might have 
did more work. They will have did their business. Have they 
did their job ? They have did their job. 



To be. 

RsM. ^ This Verb is very irregular^ being derived from differmt ladicsl^ and having 
nndergone many dialectical changes.** 

Present, Am. Past, vtat. Participle, been, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
FBESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

( You ate. \ You are. 

\ Thou art. ^' \ Ye are. 

8. He is. 8. They are. 

PERFEOT-PBESEMT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

( You have been. ( You have been. 

( Thou hast been. ' ( Ye have been. 

& Htt ha« been. 3. They have been. 



SmtOLOGT. — TB] 


B VERB **T0 BE." (^ 


PAST 

SingtUar. 

1. I wa«. 

j You WM {or were.) 
( TAow watt (or wer<.) 

8. He wa& 


TBMBE. 

Plural. 

1. We were, 
j You were: 
( Ye were. 

8. They were. 


PEBFEOT-PAST TENRl. 

Singular, Plural. 
1. Ihadbera. 1. We had been. 

j You had been. j You had been. 

e rAo« had»< been. ^' i Yeh&d been. 
8. He had been. 8. They had been. 


FDTDSI 

Singular, 
1. I ^l (or will) be. 

j You flhall (or will) be. 

(TAow shaU (or wilt) be. 
8. He shall (or will) be. 


: TENSE. 

Plural. 
1. We slioll (or will) be. 
(You shall (or wUl) be. 
*• i Ye shall (or wUl) be. 
8. They shall (or will) be v 


PEBFECT-FUTUBE TENSE. 


Singtdar. 
1. I shall (or will) have been. 


Plural. 
1. W e shall (or will) have been. 



<■{ 



You shall (or will) have been. ■ ( You shall (or will) have been. 
Thou ahait (or wiU) have been. ' ( Ye shall (or will) have been. 
He shall (or will) have beea 8. They shall (or will) have been. 



POTENTIAL INDICATIVE. 
PiST, PRESENT, Or FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. 



)You may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 
Thou m&yefty (cansf, must^ mtghieat or would«<, <&c.) be. 



1. I may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 

2. 

8. He may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 

PlurcU. 

1. We may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 

( Yon may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 

( Ye may, (can, must, might, could, would, or should) be. 
i. They ma/, (can, must, might, could, 'woxM, or iitaLOxi^!^\A« 



w 
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FERF.-PBESENT, FS&F.-FA8T, Of PEBF.-FUTD&E TKMSB. 

Singular. 

1. I may, (cao, must, might, could, or would, <&c.) have been. 

fYou may, (can, must, might, could, or would, &c.) have been. 
Thou m&yestt {canst, must, might««^, or couldsf, <i:c.) have been. 
8. He may, (can, must, might, could, or would, <&c) have been. 

Plural. 
1. We may, (can, must, might, could, or would, Ac.) have been. 

)You may, (can, must, might, could, or would, <&c) have been. 
Ye may, (can, must, might, could, or would, <&c.) have been. 
8. They may, (can, must, might, could, or would, dice) have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Rim. 1. Follow the direction given for the formation of this Mode^ under '*<Si(^ 
juTutivA,'" of " To have." " RemariL" 2, under " Subjunctive" of *» To do," is applica- 
ble to this Verb. 



HYPOTHETIOAL PBESEI^. 



Singular. 
1. If I were. 
^ jijr you were. 
( TfthouvTort. 
8. IfhQ were. 



1. 



or, 



WereL 
Were you. 
Wer^ thou. 
8. Were he. 



■A 



Plural. 
1. If wc were. 
2 i^youwere.\ 
' X if ye were. 
8. If they were. 

1. Were we. 

( Were you. 

^- 1 



8. 



Were ye. 
Were they. 



Rbm. 2. Most Tenses of the Suhfunetive may bo used with the word expresslnf 
eoudition, &c. understood; as, ^ Had I been," for *^][f I bad been." ** Should I be," 
fur *^ffi should be," &c 



Singular. 
1. Tjribe. 
2 i^ you be. 
( If thou be. 
8. If lie be. 



ELLIPTIOAL FUTURE. 

Plural. 

1. 7/" we be, 

2 i -5^ you be. 

• \lfye\>e. 

8. If they be. 



E. g. If thou be industrious, thou shalt prosper. If hebi 
stadioua, be will learn. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Singular. Plural, 

jBe(yoa) j Be (you.) 

*• 1 Be (thoa) ^" ( Be (ye.) 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present^ To be. PerfrPret/enJt, To haye been. 

Participles, 

EXERCISE. 

RsiL We giTO additional ^ Rules of Syntax,'' below, and shall add otheni from 
time to time, as we advance. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Nouns is used as the 
" SubjecV^ after Intransitive Verbs. E. g. John is a 
scholar. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Personal Pronouns is 
used as the " Subject" after Intransitive Verbs. E. g. 
It is he. It was she. It was they. It is we. 

Rbk. The student will remember that it was stated in *<Notk'' 3, under ** Deelen- 
fion of Personal Pronouns,'' that *^ tt" is used as an introductory word for cM JtTumberM, 
PerttnSi and Oendert. 

Edward is a good scholar. We are true men. Studious boys 
will be good scholars. He has been a good boy. It is she. It 
is I. The last shall be first. It was Jane. These are they. It 
18 thej. They had been soldiers. You must be obedient boys. 

FALSE SYNTAX, 

Bnf. 1. The student should bear in mind, that the ^ Rvlb" for the ugrttfumt of 
Verbs with their ** Subjects," in Per$on and J^umber, is liable to be violated In the Third 
PeraoD, Siii£, of the Preaent, and Perf,-Prt»ent, This agreement is also liable to be 
disregarded in the Firtt Pierson of the Pretmtt^ and in o/l the Fersons of the Put% in 
tMt Vmh; it If ID im^Mian 
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RsM. 2. It is also a very common mistake, to use the OijeetifH kmn of Fsnonal 
Pronouns as the ** Subject*' t^ter IiUransitwe VerbS) instead of the Sin^e twuu 
Examples of such violations are given tielow. 

The days is short My studies was interestiDg. Tha horses 
has been ready. It is him. It was her. It is me. It was tJiem. 
It was him. It is her. They wcls kind companions. The books 
is new. Was it him? Is it herP Is it them? Good boys is 
happy. The ladies has been absent. 

GcmrEAL Remark. Having given Conjagations of the AuzUiariea-, which are em- 
ployed to vary the priiuipal Verl>8, we are now prepared to exhibit the Conjugation of 
a Verb in hotk FormSf Active and Passive. The teacher should call the attention of the 
student, as he advances, to the parts of the Verbs ** To have,** ^* To do," and ^ Tu be," 
which are used as Auxiliaries. He should also explain to the student, that the C!on- 
Jugation of the Verb *^To love,** which is given below, will serve as the msdd for that 
of any Verb, and that, having learned to conjugate it, he can conjugate ail Verbs after 
the same model. 

CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB « TO LOVE." 

ACTITE FORm. 

Ftesent^ Lov. ' Past, Iwed, Participle, loini, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



FRE8EMT 


TENSE. 


Bingylw. 






Plural 


1. I love. 






1. We love. 


^ ( You love. 
2 

Tlwm loye«^. 






( You love, 
^' ( Ye love. 






8. He lovex. 






8. They love. 


PEBFEOr-FEESENT 


TENSE. 


Bingvlar. 






Plural, 


1. I have loved. 






1. We have loved. 


( You have loved. 
( Thm hajrt loved. 






j You have loved. 
( Ye have loved. 






8. He ha« loved. 


• 




8. They have loved. 




PAST 


TENSE. 




BinQvlar. 






Plural. 


1. I loved. 






1. We loved. 


j You loved. 
\ Thau lovedjt 






^ ( You loved. 
( Ye loved. 






A Behved. 






%. T^Vy««i. 



XTTMOLOGT.- 



▼XRB 



**Ta lOTK,** 



n 



FERrXOT-PAST TKM8K. 

Sinffular. 
1. I had loved. 
( You had loved. 
( Thou hadtt loved. 



1. 



■i 



FluraL 
We had loved. 
You had loved. 
Ye had loved. 



& He had loved. 



8. They had loved 



FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular. 
1. I shall (or will) love. 



2 



( You shall {or wiU) lova 
' ( Thou shaU (or wiU) love. 
Z, He shall (or will) love. 



Plural. 
1. We shall (or will) love. 

( You shall (or will) love. 

( Ye shall (or will) love. 
3. They shall (or will) love. 



PE&FECT-FUTUaE TENSE. 



1. 

2. 
8. 



Singular. 

I shall (or will) have loved. 
( You shall (or will) have loved. 
I TAoushal/ (or wiU) have loved 

He shall (or will) have loved 



1. 
2. 
8. 



Plural. 
We shall (or will) have loved 

iYou shall (or will) have loved 
Ye shall (or will) have loved 
They shall (or will) have loved 



POTENTIAL INDICATIVE MODE. 
PAST, PRESENT, or FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, Ac love. 1. We may, Ac. love. 

( You may, Ac love. ( You may, Ac love. 

( ThoumB.j€9l, Ac. love. * ( Ye may, Ac love. 

8. He may, Ac love. 8. They may, Ac lova 



2. 



PERF.-PRE8ENT, PERF.-PA8T, or PERF.-FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular. 
1. I may, Ac have loved. 
^ t You may, Ac. have loved. 

( Hiou may««4, Ac have loved 
8. He may, Ac have loved. 



Plural. 

1. We may, Ac. have loved 
I You may, Ac have loved 
( Ye may, Ac. have loved. 

8. They may, Ac have loved 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Bbk. Directiomi have already been given for the formation of this Mode, wbloh the 
itadent should follow in aU Verbs. The *< Uypotbettcal Present" and ** Elliptical 
INitars^ arsgivm halMT. 



7» 
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HTPOTHKTIOAL 


• 

PRESENT. 


Singular, 




PluroL 


I. If I loved. 




1. 7)r we loved. 


( Tjf you loved. 
fijrMowlovedae. 




( Ifjow loved. 
I Tjf ye loved. 


8. ^beloved. 


A** 


8. -^ they loved. 


BingMlar. 


w, 


Plural. 


1. Did I love. 




1. Did we love. 


( Did you love. 
( Did«< thou love. 




( Did you love. 
( Did ye love. 


3. Did he love. 




8. Did they love. 



Rem. Tbere is an idiomatie pectiliarity in these forms of the SabJuncUve. if f§m 
UveA, or Did you love, in present tlmef implies that you do not love, jff" you dia not 
l90«i or did you. not love, implies that you do love. The Perf,-Pa«t Tense, also, admits 
of the kypothuical forms, in this Mode, making it eqaivalent to the Per/.-P remmt ; asi 
iff I had loved, or had I loved, Ilc 



ELLIPTICAL FUTURE. 



Singular, 
1. Ifl love. 

j If you love. 
2- (i/' thou love. 
8. ^he love. 



1. 



3. 



FluraL 
Ifvre love. 

ilf you love. 
If ye love. 
If they love. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Singular, PluraL 

I Love (you,) or do (you) love. i Love (you,) or do (you) lore. 

^ ( Love (thou,) or do (thou) love. *^* ( Love (ye,) or do (ye) love. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present, To love. Perf-Presenl, To have loYed 



Participles, 

huperfocl, Loving. Perfect, \ 



Loved. 
Having lov«d 



EMPHATIC AND PROGRESSIVE FORMS. 

The Emphatic form is used in the Present and Posf 
iZWiSM^ by the use of the Pr eseiU «ca<i Post Tenses at- 
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the Verb "To do." E.g. Present, I do love; you do 
love ; thou dost love^ &c. Past, I did love, &o. 

The Progressive form is used in all Tenses and 
Modes, by prefixing the Verb " To be," through all its 
Modes and Tenses, to the Imperfect Participle. B. g. 
Present, I am loving^ &c. Perf.-Present, I have been 
loving, &c. Past, I was loving, &o, Perf.-Past, I 
bad been loving, &c. 

Rem. 1.. The student should ran through the synapsis of the enthre Verb, in the 
Fragreasive form, 

Rbx. 52. The student will perceive that, in the Tenses formed by the help of the 
Jtuxiliary Verbs, the Personal termination is varied in the JtuxUiarieSf and nQt in the 
principal Verba. 

EXERCISE. 

Rule. The Objective Form of Personal Pronouns 
is used as the Object of Transitive Verbs in the Active 
Form. E. g. Behold, how he loved him ! 

Rkm. Since the conjngaticm of tlie Verb *'To Ioyo*' serves as a model for that of all 
Verbs, we shall introduce other Verbs in the examples given below. 

Thou lov€st apples. He loves them. They feared him. She 
has studied grammar. A good man will love his enemies. It 
must have pleased her. Thou shouldst encourage him. Henry 
shall play ball. Ask Charles. Jane played three tunes. Avoid 
wicked companions. Cherish your friends. Call Henry's dog. 
John was studying arithmetic. Few men did trust him. The 
girls heard it. An hour has passed. My home will please thee. 
We love thee. We bless thee. 

FALSE SYNTAX. -* 

The bo3rs has learned their lessons. His children loves him. 
Soldiers defends their country. His bad habits has ruined him. 
Conscientious scholars improves their time. The men was mow- 
ing the grass. Happier days awaits thee. Angels guards thee. 
Thee muat obey thy parents. The boys was learning xnuaio. 
XbM bMn ibe bell. Has the boyaxetniuodY 

4 
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PASSITE FORin. 

Bra. Ihe PoMsne Form is made up of the Verb ^ To be,** in oU its Modes and Tlnutv 

and the (simple) Pprftct Participle of the Verbs employed ; as, Present, I 
VwrtrPnaoatt 1 haoe been loved ; &c It is Mmpoaiul, throogbout. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 





PRESENT 


TENSZ. 




Singular. 


PlurcU. 




X, lam loved. 


1. We are loved. 




t YoxL are loved. 
*• ( 2%ow ar^ loved 


c You are loved. 
^* ( Ye are loved. 






S. He is loved. 


3. They are loved. 




PERFEOT-PBESENT TENSE. 




Singular. 


Plural, 


1. 


I have been loved. 


1. We have been loved. 




j Vou have been loved. 
( Ihou YiSLSl been loved. 


t You have been loved. 
^' { Ye have been loved. 


% 


8. 


He ha« been loved. 


8. They have been lovedi 




PAST TENSIW 



Singular. Flural, 

X, I wa« loved. 1. We were loved, 

j You wa« (or were) loved, i You were loved. 

*• ( Hum wtLtt (or Yrert) loved. ^* ( Ye were loved. 

& He was loved 8. They were loved 

PERFECT-PAST TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved 1. We had been loved. 

j You had been loved ( You had been loved 

*• ( I%ou h&Ast been loved ^- ( Ye had been loved 

8. He had been loved 8. They had been loved 

FUTUBX TENSE. 

Singular, PlwraL 

L I shall (or wUl) be loved. 1. We shaU (or will) be loved 

( You ahaU {or will) be loved. ( You shall (or will) be loved 

* ( Thou shal/ {or wiK) be loved ( Ye shall {or wiU) be loved 

A He ihaU (or wiU) be loved 8. They shaU (or wUl) be loved 



{ 



STTMOLOOT. 



vkrb'"to love,** 



7S 
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1. 
2. 

8. 



1. 



Singular^ 
I shall, &C. have been loyed. 
j You dhall, <&c have been loved. ( 
( Thou ehak, <&c. hare been loved. * ( 



FluraL 
We shall, &c. have been loved. 
You shall, &C. have been loved. 
Ye shall, <&c have been loved. 
He shall, <&c have been loved. 3. They shall, isc have been loved. 



POTENTIAL INDICATIVE MODE. 



PAST, PRESENT, OT FUTUEB TENSE. 



Singular, 
1. I may, <&c be loved. 

{ You may, &c be loved. 

t Thou maye«<, <&c.) be loved. 
8. He may, <£>c. be loved. 



1. 



Plur<u, 
We may, isc be loved. 



2 
8. 



)You may, <bc. be loved. 
Ye may, &c. be loved. 
They may, &c be loved. 



PERF.-PRBSENT, PERF.-PAST, OT- PERF.-FUTUBB TENSE. 



1. 

2 
& 



Bifigular. 
I may, Ac have been lov^ 

)You may, <&c. have been loved. 
Tkou m&yestt &e. have been loved. 
He may, &c. have been loved. 



1. 



Plural. 
We may, &c have been loveu. 
You may, <&c have been loved. 
Ye may, <&c have been loved. 
3. They may, <bc. have been loved. 



'I 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

r 

Rem. The oommon forms of this Mode are varied like (he IhdieaUw and PatentUl 
HdietOive with a wrd exfre»9vyf condition^ &c prefixed. The ** Hypothetical Preaeot** 
«»iaiiptical Future*' are given below. 



HYPOTHETIOAL PRESENT. 



I 



Singular, 
1. Ifl were loved, 

/ I/jou were loved. 
^* ( If thou Mrert loved. 
8. J)r he -were loved. 



1. Were I loved. 

JWere you loved. 
Wer^ thou loved. 
S. Were he loved. 



®r, 



Plural, 
1. If we were loved. 

) If you were loved. 
jy ye were loved. 
3. ^ they were loved. 



1. Were we loved. 
t Were you loved. 
^" { Were ye loved. 
' Were they loved. 



2 
8 
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ZLUFTIUAL FUTUBS. 

Bingidar. Plural, 

1. Jflh^ loved 1. ijT we be loved. 
j ^you be loved. i ^you be loved. 

^' \jfihovi be loved. 2. \lfye be loved. 

^ ^ he be loved. 8. If they be loved. 

Rkm. The ** Elliptical Future** is often incorrecUy used for the oommon Subjnnctivie 
Pre»enU The student should g^iutl agaiust this error, reiuemberiug that this is the 
common Subjunctive Fu^re^ *^ shall** and *^ will** being imderstood. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

SingtUar. Plural, 

t Be (you) loved ( Be (you) loved 

^ ( Be (thou) loved 2* ( Be (ye) loved 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
PresefU, To be loved Per/.-Preaent^ To have been loved 

Participles, 

Imperfeet, Beinfi: loved Perfect^ T „ . , , 

'^ "^ ^^ ( Having been loved 

Gbnkral Remark. The teacher should direct the attention of the student to ^bs 
fact, that cM parts of the Passive Form are eompound^ and that the (simple) Perfui 
Participle is used throughout this entire Form. He should also direct the attention of 
the student to the PerssiuU terminations in the Present, Perf.-Presentf and Ptitt Tenses. 



EXERCISE. 

I was delighted. The man was pleased. The men were 
invited. The lesson has been recited. John was fatigued. Our 
friends had been defrauded. Good boys will be loved. Profan* 
boys should be shunned. They might have been educated. Thou 
wert admired. Freedom's voice shall be heard. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men was injured. Our lessons is learned. All our hopes 
has been blasted. Intemperate men is pitied. Six men was 
killed. Has the books been received ? The books has been re- 
ceived. Ail the tomatoes has been hoed. Our pUns is defieatad* 
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n 



. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Rem. 1. A lial of iirpgalar Verbs U given below. As ft is highly important that the 
student shuuid know the principal pirt9—\SMi Present and Past Tensely IndleativOt and 
the (;«iinple) Perf.-Partieiple—he should study them till he can give those parts readily. 
Borne of them are both r^nilar and irregular, and are marked ^ R.'' 



Present, 


Fast. 


Perf.'FartieipU 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke R 


awaked 


Bake 


baked 


baken R 


Bear, to bring forthf 


bare or bore 


bore 


Bear, to carry, 


bore or bare 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten or beat 


Begin 


began 


begim 


Bend 


bentR 


bentR 


Bereave 


bereft R 


bereft 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bade, bid 


bidden 


Bind un- 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken 


Breed 


bre4 


bred 


Bring 


bought 


brought 


Ruild re- 


built R 


built R 


Bunt 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught R 


caught R 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere. 


clave R 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split. 


clove or cleft 


cloven or cleft 


CUng 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


ckd R 


Come be- over- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crew R 


crowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Ooft 


cut 


0Q& . 



US 
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Present. 


PasL 


9 

Perf.'ParticipU. 


Dare, to venture, 


durst 


dared 


Barci to challmge, B 


dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt R 


dealt R 


Dig 


dugR 


dugR 


Do WW- tmr 


did 


done 


Dr&wtrifh' 


drew 


drawn 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


DriDk 


drank. 


drunk, drank 


Dwell 


dwelt R 


dwelt R 


Eat 


ate or «at 


eaten 


FaU5«- 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Fight 


Ibught 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flimg 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get be- for^ 


gat or got 


gotten or gol 


GUd 


giltR 


giltR 


Gird be- en- 


girtR 


girtR 


Give /or- mis- 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave ei»- R 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Have 


had 


had 


Hang 


hung R 


hung R 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


hove R 


hoven R 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn R 


Hidft 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold be- wUk- 


held 


held or holden 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knitR 


knit 


Know 


knew 


known 


Id^B 


Uded 


laden 
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J^T69tHf» 


FatL 


Perf.'FarUdpU. 


W 


kid 


hiid 


Lead miff- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down. 


lay 


lain 


Light 


lighted or lit 


lighted or lU 


Load 


loaded 


laden R 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Mi^ 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown R 


Paytv- 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


pat 


Quit 


qtnt R 


quit 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


rode, ridden* 


Ring 


rang or rung 


rung 


Rise A- 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Rot 


rotted 


rotten R 


Ran 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawnR 


Say 


' said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Se^ 


sought 


sought 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Seibe- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape flwit- 


ehaped 


shapen R 


Shava 


shaved 


shaven B 


Shear 


shore R 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone R 


shone R 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 



* lUUtm is nearljr ovi of wnd. 
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Present 


Pott 


Perf.'PartieipU, 


Shoot 


ghot 


shot 


Sbred 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


9 

shrank or shrunk 


shrunk 


Shut , 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang or sung 


sung 


Smk 


sank or sunk 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Sky 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


sUd 


slidden, sCd 


Sling 


slang or slung 


slung 


Slink 


slank or slunk 


slunk 


Slit 


sUtR 


slit or slitted 


Smit& 


smote 


smitten 


-Sow 


sowed 


s&wn R 


Speak be^ 


Bpoke or spake 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt R 


spUtR 


Spin 


spun 


spun 


Spit be- 


spat or spit 


spit or spitten 


Split 


split R 


split R 


Spread be^ 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang or sprung 


sprung 


StAnd foithr (k& 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stride be^ 


strode or strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck or strickeD 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew* be- 


strewed 


strewed or strewn 


Strow be- 


strewed 


strown or strewed 


Swear /or- 


swore or sware 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen R 


Swim 


swam or swum 


swum 


Swing 


swung or swang 


S^VUBg 



* Sirww andeMem are now giving way to «tr«« wad tlMKsatlMr ws pmnona— ik 
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J^T^tcnt, 


Poii. 


Perf.-PartieipU. 


Take 6tf- <bc 


took 


taken 


Teach mu- re- 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore or tare 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think be- 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thnist 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen R 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wiod 


wound R 


wound 


Work 


wrought R 


wrought R 


Wring 


wrung R 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



.^ 



Rkm. 1. When there are two forms of the Past Tense^ or Perfect Partieiple^ obiei^ 
vation of the best ^ usage** will enable the student to decide which to employ. 

RrM. 2. It is a very common mistake to use the Verb "set" for '*8it** — ''lay" fbr 
**■ lie"— *^ rise" fur " arii«e ;" and vice verta. The tesicher should discuss such words with 
tbe class, until they understand the difference between them. 

Rkm. 3. It whs staled during the cunjiigation of the Verb *' To love," that it would 
serve an a mtxlel for the conjuRation of all Verbs But, since most Irregular Verbs 
have dfferent forms for the Past Tense and (simple) Perf.- Participles^ the student will 
be liable to use the farmer instead of the latter, in the C<im|K)und parts — (the Perfect 
Tenses of the Active form, and all the Passive Form.) There is no difficulty in form- 
iiig tliM>e parts iu r^vJar Verbs, since the Past Tense, and the (simple) Perfect Parti* 
a'ples have the same form. That he may see the Perfect Particl|ile combined with ths 
AvxUiaries^ a synopsis of the ** Indicative," '* Active Form," of the irregvlar Verb **To 
gu" is given below. 



ACTITE FORM. 

PreMntt Oa Paaty went. Per/.-PartieipUf gone. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present^ 1 Pers. I gOy 

Perf.-Preaeni, ** I have gone, 



Past, 
Perf.-Past, 

Pmfi-Ikdm^ 



I toentj 
I had gone, 
I shall, &c go, 
I shall, tbc hAT e (fona, 
4* 



2 Pers. You ^ro; Ac. . 

You have gone ; <bc. 
You voeni ; Ac 
You had gone; Ac. 
You Bhall, &c go. 



it 



it 



M 
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Rim. 4. The teacher should require the Btudent to go through the furantioD of 
KMBe irregnltr Verb, entire. 



EXERCISB. 

The man bas ariseD. School has begun. They began. Their 
lots were drawn. They fought. They have fought "We gave 
^ve dollars. We have given the money. The boys ate their 
dinner. The girls had eaten their apples. He has drank the 
fatal cup. I saw Henry Clay. He was seen. She took the 
medicine. The fatal step bas been taken. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Rem. Partepe there are no words in our language, in the use of which, the atudeut 
will be more likely to violate its structure, than in the use of irregMiar Verba. He 
■hould, therefore, make himself familiar with their ** principal parts,'* girea in the 
table above. 

The man bas arose. School has began. They begun geogra- 
phy. Their lots were drawed. They fit. We have gave the 
money. The boys have eat their dinner. He has drinked the 
bitter draught Edward seen the man. Charles has saw him. 
She had took her books. Sarah bas went Mary might have 
went. You have showed your good-will. The goods were stole. 
We beseecbed him to stay. My friends have forsook me. Is your 
composition wrote ? I have writ mine. The master teacbed me 
to write. The bank bas broke. Our books have came. John 
bas teacbed school, two winters. 

Ellen sets with me. He has set very still. We sot during the 
lecture. We had laid there during the night The vessel laid at 
anchor. The sun sai clear. Let the book lay on the desk. Can 
I set by the fire? I have set by the. bedside. Sit the chair by 
the table. 
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DEFECTIVE VERBS, 

Some Verbs are defective ; i. e. not used in aU the 
Modes and Tenses. The three following are the most 
common of this olass. 

Pretent, Past Per/. -Past. 

Ought ought ■ 

quoth 

Methinka metliought ^ 

RsM. MttkiiUu is seldom used. 

UNI-PERSONAL VERBS. 

Several Verbs are uni-personal ; i. e. used in the 
Third Person Singular^ only. E. g. It rains. It 
snows. It hails. It behoves us. 

CrCNKRAL Rbm ARK. Grammarians differ in their opinions, as to which of sach ex- 
preMions as the following is correct — **The house Is building," — or** The house it 
being built." Those who prefer the formery object to the latter as l)eing tautoU^rieal : 
those prefering the latter, object to thefumtrrf on the ground, that the Imperfect Part^ 
cqif«**buildiitg" belongs to the Active Form, while, in the expression **is building," the 
** Mibjeol" la supposed to be passive ; i. e., to receive the action. The usage of the beat 
speakers and writers is entitled to some weight on this point ; and the Author is in- 
cltoed to tbe opinion, WksAgeei usage favors the expression, "The house is building.*' 
This «^«i4>B would appear to be in accordance with the structure of ttie languageii 
For, by extending the expression *^The house is being built" through tUl the Tenses, as 
a Pri^ressivt form, it becomes exceedingly awkward. E. g. Perf.-Present, *^has been 
keng *mII;"— Past Tenae, **«Da# being ivt^t :"— Perf.-Pa8t, *^had been being buiU:^-' 
Fntore, *^s*mU er witt be being *«t^e ;"— Perf.-Future, ^'siaU or wiU have been Mf|r 
tuUt;^ ke. 

OF ABTERBS.* 

Rsa. 1. It waa aaaerted In Notb 8, under ^ Of Adjecaves^^ (which tea,) that the 
ntoAer ef degreet from the highest to the lowest, in which a qwlity or attribute maj 
exist In Nouns, Is indefinite ; and that the intermediate degrees, between the three da- 
tmvinad by an obM^iUe comparison, are expressed by such words and exprasatonsi m 
very, quite, tee. 

RvM. 9. It is also true that the eix general divisions of timet given as the ** Tenae^ 
of Verba, adnit of an ind^nite number of modiflcatioas, which are expressed by sueh 
words as new, immediately, Uhda^ daily, heurly, lately, recently, yesterday, eeonf ta^mar* 
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Bbm. 3. There are also many words used to express the Ideas of p!aee, manntTf 
pumtity, direction, qffirmation, negation, number, interrogation^ aud uneertaintjf ; asy 
here, soberly, much) down, yes, no, why? secondly, perhaps. 

Rev. 4. It will be apparent to the student, that such words are dbibreouOed fornrs of 
expression, and are equivalent to a Preposition and its Complement ; i. e. a JWun modv' 
fied by other worde ; as, very ; in a great degree; — ^now: at this time; — ^here: iu this 
place; — soberly : an a sober manner, &.C. ; hence, 

Adverbs are abbreviated forms of expresaion which 
are employed to modify Adjectives^ and to express the 
ideas of timey place, manner, quantity, &o. E.g. He i» 
a very good man. I will hear you, noiv. Jane sings 
very sweetly. (See Chap. IV. 3, and Chap, V. " Anal- 
ysis.") 

Bbk. 5w That the stadent may see the 9arietp of modiflcatioaa expressed by Ad' 
yerbs, let him read, carefully, the following lists. 

1. Adverbs of degree., Very, greatly, exceedingly, fully, 
entirely, altogether, chiefly, solely, much, far, partly, slightly, bare- 
ly, merely, only, stark, egregiously, intolerably, immoderately^ 
equally, so, nearly, excessively, scarcely, more, most^ little, less^ 
leasts enough, sufficiently, &c., &c. 

2. Adverbs of time. Now, still, soon, already, again, often, 
immediately, this instant, long ago, long since, since, early, lately, 
recently, by-and-by, to-day, daily, yesterday, to-morrow, hence* 
forth, annually, continually, always, forever, &c., <fec. 

3. Adverbs of place. Here, there, where, anywhere, no- 
where, somewhere, whither, yonder, on high, <fcc., <fec. 

4. Adverbs of manner. Thus, so, soberly, wisely, swiftly, 
earnestly, sincerely, badly, correctly, indifferently, partly, Arc, <fec. 

6. Adverbs of direction. EGther, thither, whence, thence, 
up, down, backwards, forwards, inwards, outwards, upwards, 
downwards, away, back, &c., <fec. 

6. Adverbs of affirmation. Certainly, yes, aye, indeed, 
truly, undoubtedly, &c., &c. 

7. Adverbs of negation. No, by bo meauB, nay, not, m 
nowise, <fec., &c. 

6. Adverbs of iNXERRooATioir. Bowl why? wheie£>ret 
whei»f when I isc^i ^^ 
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9. Adverbs of number. Once, twice, thrice, first, secondly, 
thirdly, several times, &c^ &c, 

10. Adverbs of uncertainty. Perhaps, perchance, maj-be, 
possibly, peradventnre, <fec., &c. 

The above lists do not contain all the Adverbs, and 
they are given merely to show the nature and general 
uses of this class of words. They sometimes have the 
force of connectives^ as the student will see when he 
comes to the subject of " Syntax." 

Note 1. Many Adverbs admit of degrees of comparison. Those 
ending in ly are compared by prefixing more, or less, for the CompoT' 
atice, and most, or least, for the Superlative, 

Note 2. Some are compared by affixing -er and -est for the Com^ 
parative and Superlative. A few are irregularly compared ; as, badly, 
(or ill,) worse, worst, 

Rbx. 6. The teacher should require the student to compare Adverbs until he make 
himself familiar with the mauner uf forming the degrees. 

EXERCISE. 

Rule. Adverbs are used to modify Adjectives, and 
to express the ideas of time, place, manner, quantity ^ 
direction, affirmation, negation, interrogationynumbery 
and uncertainty. 

K g. Jaines is very conscieDtioiis. I will call soon, John has 
been there. He will come, to-morrow. The ship sails gracefully. 
Fall has com^ again, Edgar has gone away. You judge too 
hastily. They have travelled /ar, today, Hope never dies. He 
spoke most earnestly. Talk more carefully, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Rsir. It ii a rery common mistake to use Mjective* as Adverbs, Examples of such 
«ii({ramnuaical eipressions are giveu below, which the student should correct. 

I have an exceeding large apple. He does not read careful 
teougb. ^MKBg3 sweet Beteraosweited inoociect The hone 
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runs swifb. Mary spells bad. Treat all men courteous. He an- 
swers correct 

OF PREPOSITIOIVS.* 

Rek. 1. If I Bfty, ** I have read ibe book," I use the word ^ book*' abtolutelf ; bat, if 
I say, " I have read the book of Joby^^ I oae the word "■ book" rdatively, and express a 
relation between it and the word ^ Job.** That relation is shown by the word o/, placed 
before **Job,** for this purpose; hence. 

Prepositions are words employed to show the rela* 
tions between other words ; as, Boys are fond of play. 
They sat b^ a warm fire. A voice arose on the great 
deep. (See Chap. IV. 9, 10 and 11, and Chap. V. 
" Analysis.") 

Rkh. 2. Let the pupil read the following list of Prepoeilions, until he hai mado 
himself familiar with them. 

LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



Above 


Behind 


From 


Than 


About 


Below 


In 


Through 


According to ' 


Beneath 


Into 


Througlioat 


Across 


Beside, or 


Like 


Till, or until 


After 


Bet^ides 


I^otwithstanding 


To 


Against 


Between 


Of 


Touching 


Along 


Betwixt 


Off 


Towards 


Amid, or 


Beyond # 


On 


Under 


Amidst 


Butt 


Oat of 


Underneath 


Among, or 


By 


Over 


Unlike 


Amongst 


Concerning 


Past 


Unto 


Around 


Down 


Regarding 


Up 


Aslant 


During 


Respecting 


Upoa 


At 


Ere 


Round 


With 


Athwart 


Except 


Save 


Within 


Bating 


Excepting 


Since 


Without 


Before 


For 







t Rem. 8. « Bnt** is derived fh)m two different Saxon, words. One will be giwa 
imder the ''Gonjimctions,** l>elow. Having the force of a ^ Preposition," it Is derived 
from the Saxon Verb— Beon-utan, " to be oat :** Imperative, ^ leave out, or exeepL^ 
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Rxir. 4. Some of the words in the abore list are also ased to perform the office of 
other Parts of Speech. £. g. BtU, Fbr^ Tkan, ^oA Sinee^ are often used as Conine 
tions ; jf toee, AbouU Jifler^ Before^ But^ and several others, as Adverbs ; Cvneeming^ 
Expecting', Bearding, Beapecting, and Toiukiiig, as Participles. 

RjcM. 5. Siimetimes Prepositions are used <tfter Ferbs, without showing any relor 
tion. In such, cases, they may be regarded as adjoined to the Verb, E. g. Yoa are calied 
for. He was not listened to. 

Note. Some Intransitive Verbs, (which would not otherwise 
admit of the modification,) receive the force of the Passive Form, by 
having a Preposition adjoined. E. g. He is laughed at. 

Rule. Prepositions are used to show relations be- 
tween other words. B. g. He called in the evening. 
Susan came with him. 

Rule. Nouns in the Simple form are used as the 
objects of Prepositions. B. g. Thou shalt be ruler over 
many thing's. JMEy father has gone into the country. 

Rule. The Objective form of Personal Pronouns is 
used as the object of Prepositions. E. g. He did not 
speak to me. They asked for him. The boy stood on 
the burning deck^ whence all but him had fled. 

Rule. The Objective form of Relative Pronouns is 
used as the object of Prepositions. B. g. Of whom do 
you speak ? For which did the lady inquire ? 

Bem. 6. Prepositions are usually placed between the words of which they show relft- 
tions : sometimes, however, they pruede both words, as will be seen in some of the ex- 
amples below. 

EXERCISE. 

The vessel sailed swiftly over the bright waters. Prudent per- 
sons live within their income. The mists rise from the meadows. 
Bees flit from flower to flower. Beneath the ice, the clear stream 

[ flows.. With him is eternal life. He spoke concerning John. 

> Notwithstanding his faults, his friends admire him. She replied 
to them scornfully. Onr wishes have been trifled with. You are 
ealled iar. To whom did he speak ? For whom is this present f 
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OF coif miVCTIOlVS.* 

Rkm. ]. We often wish to express two or more facts concerning the »am§ *< tubjeds,* 
or two or more facta concerning different *^ sabjecta." To connect these foetSy a class of 
Words called Conjunetione Is employed ; bence, 

Conjunctions are words used to connect two or more 
words ^ or two or more facts, B. g. Charles and Mary 
study grammar and arithmetic. Sarah studies bot- 
any, but Ellen studies logic. (See Chap. V. " Analy- 
sis.") 

Note 1. The Conjunction is often understood, Silas studies 
rhetoric, music, and Karnes. In this example, the Conjunction and 
is understood, between " rhetoric" and " music." 

RxM. 3. The following list contains roost of the words usually classed as Conjune- 
tious : andLt 08, so, as will as^ since, for, because, that, if, both, tkan, therefore, wherefore, 
mlthuvfh, but^ except, or, nor^ lest, either^ neither, notwithstandiittf, provided, unless, yet, 
whether, still, save, then, nevertheless. 

Note 2. Several of the above list of words perform the offices 
of oilier Parts of Speech. The student will recollect that both and 
that were classed among Pronouns ; so and still, among Adverbs ; 
than, except, notioithstanding, but, for, since, and save, amOng Prepo- 
sitions. 

Note 3. Several of the Conjunctions are used correlativdy with 
each other; i. e. one introducing a fact, to which the other adds an 
assent or denial. E. g. If another did the deed, then I am innocent 
Henry neither reads nor writes. 

Rkm. 3. The usual Correlatives are given, below, as they should be used. Let the 
student read them, carefully. 



Either — or. As — as. 

Neither — nor. j. ( Hien. 
— ^Therefore. Unless — then. ( Yet 

For I Therefore— but g^^jThat 

As J As — 80. ( As. 



Since 

Whereas 

Because 






For^-much-as ) j^^^^h. Though \ Z**' .^ , 

In-as-much-as ) ( Neyerthele8& 
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Bfk. 4. In the me of Conjanctions, the student will be liable to make mistake* by 
employing the wrong Corrolatives. Lot him supply the pro|)er Correlatives in the 
** Exercise,** t>eIow. No ^Rule** will be given for the use of Conjunctions, until w* 
eome to ** Syntax.** 

EXERCISE. 

Either James must change his course, — he will be ruined. 
Neither Cliarles — Henry liad his lesson perfect Though he 
slay me, — will I trust in him. Because I have erred innocently, 

I am not, , to be reproached. As we are all intelligent 

bein^, — so are we accountable. Whereas, we have learned that 
our rights have been invaded, Resolved, that we will vindi- 
cate them. In as much as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me. 

GsifsaAL Bkmarx. The teacher can gire his dass a better idea of the force of Con- 
junctions, by extending the list below, which shows their derivation from Saton FtrbSf 
of which tliey are the Imperative Modes, ice. 



EnylUh. 


Saxon Imperative f 


of Verbs. 




And, 


an— ad, 


from anan — ad. 


add to. 


Bat, 


bot. 


" botan. 


superadd. 


I? 


gif. 


" gifan, 


give. 


Since, 


syne, (Part.) 


** seon. 


seeing. 


Though, 


thaf. 


« thafan. 


allow. 


Unless, 


onless. 


" onlesan, 


dismiss. 


Yet, 


get. 


« getan. 


get. 



EXCIiAmATIOrfS. 

Many words in the English language, as well as all 
other languages, are used to express sudden emotion, or 
strong feeling. These words do not usually admit of 
grammatical construction, and may be called Exclama- 
tions ; as, ah ! aha ! alas ! alack ! Eh ! heh ! ho ! 
hey-day ! huzza ! ! Oh ! Impossible ! wonderful I &o. 

RxM. The student will find these ^^ ExclamaUons^' treated more at length in the 
** General principles of Syntax,** below. 

Rule. The Simple Form of Nouns^ and the Objec* 
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Hve Form of Pronouns^ are sometimes used indepen- 
dently^ after Exclamations, E. g. O Absalom ! 
lamentable day! O me! O me! my. child! Ah 
me^ miserable ! 
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PART SECOND. 

STIVTAX. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

RcH. BaviDg bocome acquaioted with the naturej ekaraeteristies, and nudifieatiamt 
of the Tarious classes into which words are naturally divided, we are now prepared to 
conaider the ^fiees which each class performs in the expression of thooglit, and the 
tmUs by which they are combined. 

1. Whenever we speak, or tmite, that about which we speak, 
or write, is called the subject 

Rbk. ^ Subjeef" is not used here, in its general sense, as when we speak of the «ii^ 
jeet of a disr4mr8e ; but in a restricted sense, as that about which a avugU thought ii 
expressed. When used in the former sense, it may bo called the logical subject ; when 
in the latter, the frramnuuieal. 

2. The Grammatical Subject is always, either & person, places 
thing, or idea, 

Bkm. It has been found extremely diiBcuU to flrame an expression which will in* 
^nde the whole range of grammatical subjects ; and the above is given as being cmcms 
and, at the aame time, comprehensive, 

3. But we have seen, (Part I. N^ouns,) that the words used 
to express the names of persons, places, things, and idea^, are 
called Nouns, We have seen also (Part L passim.) that Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, Verbs in the Infinitive Mode, and Participles 
may be, and often are, used instead of Nouns. When so used, 
they may be called Equivalents ; hence, 

A, The grammaticcU ^' Subjecf^ must be either a Noun, or an 
*" JEquivalmt:' 

a. A Noun, — Jesus wept Babylon has fdlen. Birds flj. 
ffope 18 extinguished. 
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6. An Equivalent — He has fallen. All must die. To play 
is pleasant. Balking is healthful. 

6. Whenever we express a thought, however simple, we not 
only employ a grammatical ^^ subject,^ but also either declare 
something^ or ask a question concerning that ** subject ;" otherwise, 
we do not express a complete thought In other words, we not 
only employ a " subject^'* but also some word to express the be- 
ing, or a state of being of our " subject ;" or one to expjess some 
act performed by it, or upon it. (For the force of the word action 
as used in Grammar, see Part I. Verb.) 

6. But we have seen, in the discussion of the Verb, that it is 
used in language for this purpose ; hence, a Verb is necessary in 
the expression of the simplest thought, 

7. A sei*ies of words expressing a complete thought forms a 
Proposition. E. g. God is love, A man who walks ten miles a 
day will walk seventy miles a week, 

8. A series of words expressing one or more Propositions 
forms a Sentence ; and as Nouns, or their " Equivalents^'* and 
Verbs are indispensably necessary in every proposition, they aire 
called the Principal Parts of a Sentence. 

9. A series of words subject to grammatical analysis, and 
making incomplete sense, but employed to explain some of tlio 
words in a Sentence, is called an Adjunct. R g. Printing was 
discovered in the fifteenth century, 

10. A series of words not subject to grammatical analysis, 
and making incomplete sense, is called a Phrase. E. g. Hand 
in hand. At length. In vain. So to speak. To a man. To 
use the expression. For the most part, 

Rkm . As Phrase* are not governed by the ordinary rules of Syntax, a knowledge of 
them is acquired 4)y observing the phraseology of the best speakers and writera. 

SIMPIiE SEMTEJf CES. 

1. A Simple Sentence contains a single proposition^ having 
but one subject and o}te finite Verb, E. g. JestAS wept. Beauty 
is admired, Caisar conquered the Gauls, 
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BvK. A Verb is said to be JIntte, when it is limited by Persmi and JWmAer. This 
eoBdudee the Imfinitxee Mode and the Participlet, 

2. « When the Verb used in a Sentence is intransitive^ or the 
Passive Form of a Transitive Verb, it alone, or t7 and the words 
immediately following^ and depending upon it, are called the 
Predicate. 

3. The ^^ predicate^'* is expressed in the Verb, or in the Verb fol- 
lowed h§ a Noun, or an ^^ Equivalents^ an Adjective, an Adverb^ 
or a Preposition, 

a. A Verb aZowe, — Jesus i£^e^^. Birds y?y. James i« improv- 
ing. 

b. A Verb and a Noun, — God is love, Charles is a scholar. 

c. A Verb and an Equivalent — ^It is I, Alexander twM 
called The Cheat. To live is to exist. Seeing is believing. 

d. A Verb and an Adjective, — God is merciful. Man is sin- 
ful. 

e. A Verb and an Adverb, — ^Birds Jly swiftly. Jane sings 
sweetly. He is improving rapidly, 

f. A Verb and a Preposition, — ^You are sent for. His troubles 
are o^er. 

4. When a Transitive Verb is used in a Sentence, it requires 
an "object" expressed, or understood, after it, upon which the 
action expressed in it terminates. E. g. Caesar conquered the 
Gauls. Some such Verbs take two or more " objects*^ after them. 
Kg. I teach boys grammar. Some Verbs which, in the Active 
Form, take tufo or more " objects'^ after them, take " objects'*^ after 
them in the Passive Form, E. g. Boys are taught grammar, 

5. The " objecf^ of a transitive Verb must be either a Noun^ 
or an " Equivalent,''^ 

a. A Noun, — Caesar conquered the Gauls. Love your ene- 
mies. 

b. An Equivalent, — John heard him. God will reward the 
good. Boys love to play. We should abhor lying. 

6. The number of words in a Simple Sentence may be indefi- 
nitely increased^ without changing the simple character of the 
Sentence. 
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The ** subject^ may be defined by an Article^ and qualified by 
several words. 

The Verb may be qualified by Adverbs ; and, if Intransitive^ 
or Transitive in the Pass, Form, the other words in the ^pred' 
icate^ may be qualified by various words ; and, if Transitive in 
the Active Form, the " object^'^ may be qualified. 

The number of words may be increased still more, by the use 
of ^ Adjuncts,^^ or "PArase«," or both, to explain the "l^rincipal 
Parts :" viz., the subject, verb, predicate, or object. 

7. To illustrate this, take the following simple sentence: 
CcBsar conquered ths Gauls, We have in this sentence, the " sub^ 
ject^^ "Caesar;" a Verb, "conquered;" and (since the Verb is 
Transitive) an "object,^^ "Gauls." 

a. We may dejine the " subjecf^ by the Article the, and qual- 
ify it by the Adjective immortal ; thus, the immortal Cmsar, 

b. We may qualify the Verb by the Adverb easily, and even 
qualify that qualification, by the Adverb very, thus, very easily 
conquered, 

c. We may define the " object,^ by the Article the, and qualify 
it by the Adjective warlike ; thus, the warlike Gauls, 

d. We may introduce an ^^ Adjunct^ with the *^ subject^ so 
qualified, stating the m>eans ; thus, the immortal Csesar, with his 
brave Roman legions, 

e. We may also introduce other " adjuncts" to explain the 
Principal Parts still farther, stating the time during which, in a 
very few months ; the time at which, a little before the beginning 
of the Christian era, 

f. Now, combining all these additions with the " Principal 
Parts^^ ^e have the following : " The immortal Caesar, with his 
brave Roman legions, very easily conquered the warlike Gauls, in 
a very few months, a little before the Christian era," which is still 
a Simple Sentence, because notwithstanding the additions made 
to it, it contains but one " subjecf^ and one finite Verb, 

RiH. By examining the structure of the "^ Jidjuncta" introduced abore, the stodtnt 
wlU perceive that they consist of a series of words avijut to grammaUeal atuUftUi *0* 
eording to the d^nition of an ** Adjunct," given above. 
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wd may now state, that a series of words containing a faety and 
being a part of a Sentence^ may be used as the ^^subjecf^ of a 
Verb. K g. To love Ood is the duty of all. His father's heirig 
present embarrassed him. 

9. Sometimes, a Sentence is used as the '^ suhjecf^ of a Verb. 
E. g. That all men are created equal in natural rights is a 
self-evident truth. 

10. A part of a Sentence, or a Sentence^ may also be used as 
the " ohjecf* of a Transitive Verb. E. g. Charles loves to hear the 
birds singing among the trees, I know you must have seen him. 
We have shown that man is capable of self-government, 

Rcic. When a fvrt of a Sentence, or a Sentence, is used as in the examples giTen 
abore, it may be considered as an ^ Equivalent'" for a Noun. By a little reflection the 
student will perceive that most ^ Eqwivalenta,'" except Pronouns of the first and tec 
end persons, may be exchanged for some JVovn, the sense of which they express. £. g. 
The last Sentence above, ^ We have shown,** &c. may be expressed thus : We have 
shown man*s capoM/ity for self-government. 

11. There are many abbreviations used instead of Simple 
Sentences, K g. Having dined, we proceeded : i. e. After we had 
dined. To do this is all that is required : i. e. that one should do 
this, 

12. Such words as yes, yea, aye, ay, no, nay, well, &c. r^e- 
sent Simple Sentences. E. g. Is your brother at home ? — Yes : i. e. 
my brother is at home. How is your brother ? — Well : i. e. my 
brother is well, 

13. Most words and expressions which we call " Exclama- 
tions^ and which Prof. Mandeville (in his " Elements of Reading 
and Oratory,") calls "Simple Exclamatory Sentences," can be 
shown to be abbreviations of, or equivalents for, Simple Sen- 
tences. E. g. 

a. Abbreviations. — Away! Begone! Impossible! Thou here! 
This to me ! What a spectacle ! On ! Stanley ! On ! Huzza ! 
Psha! Fie! Help, ho! Murder! help! 

b. Equivalents. — Ah! Ha! Hah! Eh! Oh! Alas! 
Alack! 

Sim. 1. Such expressions as are manifestly aiibreviations of Simple Sentenoee, nsei 
aitfEselaiaatioiit^ and otterwiaa, maj he ciltod ^Va|««ia«ni IwaMMKU^ 
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be filled out, or not, at tbe 8tiident*s option, sinco they are subject to grammatical 
analyaia. Those which are considered equivaUnU for Simple Sdutences, are net gwk' 
Ject to grrammatieal analysis, 

Rkm. % Fur a full explanation and illastration of euch expressions, the atudeot !■ 
advised to consult Prufv saor MunduvUie^s **• Elements of Readiug and Oratory/* where 
he will find them fully explained. 



1, A Compound Sentence is one which comprises two or 
more Simple Sentences connected by copulatives ; i. e. by Con- 
junctions^ Adverbs^ or Relative Pronouns ; or, it is a Sentence 
having two or more " subjects'^ and finite Verbs, E. g, God made 
man erect, rational, free, immortal. I saw him, when he arrived. 
Peace be with you ail that are in Christ Jesus. This is the man 
whom you mentioned. 

Rev. 1. Tho first example contains one ^^Subjeet^^ and one finite Verb expressed; 
but it reaily contains four propositions ; and, hence, the Verb and Subject are under' 
stood between erect at)d rational^ rational and /ree, free and immortal ; or the Oun- 
Junction and may be understood between the Adjectives. The second and third ex- 
amples will be easily recognized as Compound Sentences. 

Rkm. 2. The Simple Sentences of which a Compound Sentence consists may be 
called Clausbs. 

2. Since Compound Sentences consist of two or more SimpU 
Sentences, (which we have seen may be indefinitely increased,} it 
is obvious that they may be indefinitely increased, also. 



€IR€IJ1XISTA]V€£ ANB PARENTHESIS. 

1. Sometimes a part of a Simple, or of a Ck>mpound, Sentence 
is required by the sense, but not essential to the grammatical con- 
struction; it is then called a Circumstance, 

a. It may be a word, a Phrase, an Adjunct, or a Sentence, 
h. It may stand at the beginning, in the middle, (i. e. any- 
where between the first word and the last,) or at the end of a 
Simple, or Clause of a Compound, Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Surely, presumption can go no farther. On the other hand, 
law and order prevailed. Make baat^ therefore^ to. come ui^.^ 
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me. I will go, said GrenviHe^ never to retarn. Hd fthould liave 
admitted his error, certainly. Leave me I said the poor wretch, 

2. Sometimes a Simple Sentence or part of a Compound Sen- 
tence, neither essential to the sense nor to the grammatical can- 
structtoHj is inserted in another Sentence^ or between two Sen- 
tences : it is then called a Parenthesis. 

EXAMPLES. 

Charles will be with jou, (so he says^) next weeL I could 
(Jbut I must not) unfold a tale of Woe. If thou wilt join me, 
{and wilt thou not ?) we will try our skill upon him. I saw him 
last night, (Oh, what a wreck he has become /) but he did not 
kcow roe. 

Rbh. The varietiM of Oompoaiid Seatences are fdly ezplaioed in lCftiideTllli*« 
** lacflMBta of RMdiag and Orauyry," to which die student ia reTerred. 

SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 

GsinHAL RiHAftK. Before proceeding to the ** Rules of Syntax,*^ the student riurald 

learn to distinguivh and describe Sentences^ AtljunUs^ Phrases^ Clause*, CtreunuttMeet^ 

mnd Puremthum. In the <* Eiercise,** given below, let him tell whether the Sentenee it 

SimfUt or Compound, and why ; let him then name the Su^eet, and, if the Verb is M- 

Cnnutttve, the Predicate; if Transitive, the Object; let him next p<^t out the Ai- 

Jmncts, Phrases, and words (If there be any) qualifying the Subject, Verb, PrsdiealSi or 

Object ; and, flnallyt let hion name the Cireumslanees, and Parentheses, (if there be 

any.) Such practice will enable him to understand better the ** Exercises" under tbe 

••Rule*,'' below. 

Rbm. When each word in a Sentence is described and disposed of according to tbe 
** Rules of Syntax,** the ** Analysis** is grammatical ; but when the ^ Priitcipal PartSf** 
Ike, are merely pointed out, the **• Analysis^* is Sentential. 

EXERCISE FOR SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 

Example : — " The good man loves to speak of the past, (all do 
iK)t,) for he has lived an upright Ufe." 

a. This is a Compound Sentence^ because it contains mora 
than one ** Subject." 

5. The Copulative is " for," connecting the Simple Sentences. 

e. In the first clause, the Subject is " man ;" the Verb "loves ;'* 
and (nnoe the Verb is Transitive) the Object, ^ to speak of the 

6 ^ . 
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d. The Subject is defined by the Article " the,'' and qualified 
by the Adjective " good ;" the Object is qualified by the Ad- 
junct, " of the past." 

e. " All do not" is a ParenthesiSy inserted between the Claitses, 
and is not necessary either to the sense, nor to the construction. 

/. In the second Clause, the Subject is " he ;" the Verb, " had 
lived ;" and (since the Verb is Transitive,) the Object, " life." 

ff. The Object is defined by the Article " an," and qualified by 
the Adjective " upright." 

Rbm. 2. When '^Circumstances,^' or ''Parentheses,'' being themselves sentences, 
occur in a Sentence, the Sentence is said to be Mixed ; but tbej do not change its 
character as Simple^ or Compound^ although they ccmtain finite Verbs. E. g. ^ Hug not 
this delusion to your bre&9t, I pray you," Is a Simple Sentence, having a "Ctrcum- 
Btance" which is also a Simple Sentence, at the end. 

A Christian loves his enemies. Flowers bloom in the spring. 
Hasten slowly. Hand in hand, they strayed along the shore. In 
the morning, sow thy seed ; and in the evening, withhold not thy 
hand. Washington was a Christian, as well as a patriot. Let us 
bold fast the profession of our faith, without wavering ; (for he is 
feithful that promised.) While they wish to please, (and who 
flhould not wish it ?) they disdain dishonorable means. 
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RULES OP SYNTAX. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



1. The few Rulks given in Part First were introduced merely to show some of the 
offices performed by the Parts of Speteh, and to add more interest to the study of Etjf- 
nudogy. Having finished that part of Grammar, and having become acquainted with 
the general prinei^es of Syntax, we are now prepared to consider all the Rulks, &c^ 
including of course those already given. • 

S. AU the offices which each Part or Speech performs in the expression of thought, 
will be presented under that Part of Spetch, as a ** head,"" by means of Rulea^ Mitss^ 
Exceptions^ Remarks^ &c. This arrangement will do away with the old idea of *^ Gov- 
ernment,*^ which has heretofore caused so much perplexity to the learner. 

3. The '* Exercises" fitr analysis should be first analyzed Sententially^ and then gramr 
naticaUy. As has been already intimated, they are intended merely ta practice, to im- 
press upon the mind the principles of Etymology and Syntax. 

4. The student should be drilled in the correction of ^* False Syntax," until he be 
tbfNTOughly guarded against the commission of similar errors. This, (the author be- 
lieves,) \Bthe principal end to be gained by the study of Grammar. 

5. The most important uses of each Part of Speech will be given as the Rulb ; and 
the lesB important, as the Notes, Exckptions, and Rcmark^. 



ARTICIiES. 

Rule I. Articles are employed to distinguish one 
of a class J or a class of the whole, E. g. Ellen ha' a 
new hat. Give me the book. 

Note 1. An or a is employed to distinguish one from many 
without designating a particular object. E. g. I saw a lion. He 
was absent an hour. 

Note 2. The is employed to designate a particular object of a 
classj or a class of the whole, E. g. I saw the lion ; — ^i. e. a particu- 
lar lion. The elephant is a sagacious animal ; — ^i. e. a particular 
class, 

4 

Rkm. 1. An, or 0, is used with Nouns in the Sivgvlar NumboTi cmljr s tt« !• QMd 
WitliXoaiiiia 
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Note 3. An is used before words beginning with a voioel 
sound, and before those beginning with h sounded, when the ac- 
cent is on the secr^nd syllable ; as, an eagle ; an hour ; an hereditary 
right. 

Note 4. A is used before words beginning with a consonant 
sound ; as, a flower ; a heavy burden ; a unity of purpose. 

Note 6. When one Adjective precedes the Noun, the Article 
must be placed before the Adjective ; a serene sky ; a tender con- 
science. 

Exc. The Arlicle is sometimes placed between the Nonn and the AdJecUyes aU, 
tuehf Ttuivy, what, boiJh and Adjectives preceded by too, so, as^ how ; as, all tA« men ; 
■o sad a tute ; many an hour ; what an insult ; huw base a deed. 

Note 6. When two or more Adjectives are used, belonging to the 
same Noun, the Article is placed before the first, only ; as, a black 
and white horse ; i. e. a horse of both colors ; but when the Adjec- 
tives belong to different Nouns, the Article must be placed before 
each ; as, a white horse, and a black horse ; i. e. two horses ; one 
white, and the other black. 

Note 7. Sometimes the Article a is used before, and belongs to, 
a Plural Adjective, giving it a collective meaning; as, a few flowers; 
a hundred men. Sometimes Articles are used before, and belong to, 
Adjectives not having a collective meaning ; as, a little decency ; a 
first principle ; an eleventh-hour conversion. 

Note 8. Articles may be used before Participles followed by of, 
and having the force of Nouns. E. g. The imitating of others often 
leads to the adoption of their vices. 

Rem. 2. But when the Participle is not followed by of, the Article ahookl not be 
nsod. 

Note 9. When two or more Nouns, used as the Subjects in the 
Predicate, or as the Objects of the same Verb, or as the Objects of 
the same Preposition, are connected by the Conjunctions or, nor, but, 
than, &c., the Article should be placed before each, E. g. Not a dram 
was heard, nor a funeral note. 

Rem. 3. The is sometimes used before the Comparative and the St^eriative degrees 
both of .Adjectives and .Adverbs. E. g. The more pattent you are, the happier you wiU 
be. The earlier he comes, the better. 

Rbx. 4. But when than is used after a Comparative, if the Nonns before and after 
<< than" both refer to the same subject, the Article is placed before the JEr«t only. B. g. 
He is a better preacher than pastor. If the Nouns refer to diferewt aubjects, tlie Article 
akould be placed before each. 
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e « yrar. df often Ium the force of a Prqfotit'mi^ nr is used as a pr^U. E. f. ni It a 
twiiig. George has gone a hunting. Fluur 96,00 a 9t5,*35 ; Tbumas a Kempis ; Views 
buL 



FALSE SYNTAX. 

Rem. Let the pupO correct tUl the examples of False Syntax, giving the rttutm for 
iftch correetion. 

All hearty response ilrose from the crowd. This is a historical 
fact. A humble spirit gives its possessor peace of mind. They 
formed an union of strength. He claims it by a hereditary 
right Bring the fresh and the beautiful flowers, in the vase. At 
that town, we passed a bright and dark day. He has sold the 
old and new carriage. He could not have passed another such a 
day. Learning delights the old as well as young man. He is 
an humorous fellow. I have seen many an one. From singing 
of birds, we expeiience pleasure. On the working out this prob- 
lem, much depends. Aitists give the beloved disciple an heav- 
enly expression. In the yielding up principle, we lose all. Ma- 
cnulay is a better historian than a poet. A man of strong pas- 
sions makes a better advocate than a counsellor. Not a drum 
was heard, nor funeral note. The wise and prudent will be care- 
ful not to make enemies. Omit the first verse and last ^e dis- 
claims not the act, but motive charged upon him. Neither the 
smallest insect, nor most loathsome reptile, has been created in 
vain. 

ABJECTITES. 

SsM. The Btadent win recollect that whenever a Proiumn, Aijeetme^ ParticipU, ht- 
JSmtne Mede^pxrt of a Sentence, or a Sentence, is need as a AVan, it may be called an 
•* Equivalent:* (See Part II., '^ General Principles.*') 

Rule II. Adjectives are employed to qualify or 
limit the meaning of Nouns^ or Equivalents, E.g. A 
^ood man has perished. The boy is intelligent. He 
is honest and sincere. The good are happy. Swim- 
ming 18 healthful. To be alone is not good for man. 
That he should have rejected the offer is strange. 

19aTM L A4feeiives oflten qualify Noui\a ca \Vxft t^^xAx q1 NirV) 
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p. g. Sweet apples boil hard. His heart grew sick ; his face grew 
pale. The bell sounds clear. Color the articles blue. 

Note 2. Adjectives expressing unity, or plurality, must agree in 
number with the words they qualify or limit, E. g. This man ; (hat 
man; these men; those men; each hour; every day; one ship; ten 
ships ; those snujfers, 

Rkm. 1. Adjectives may be considered Singular, or Plural, according as they rerer 
to one object, or more than one; as. Singular — this, that, each, every, either^ neither, one, 
first, second, tliireL, &c; Plural — these, those, both, few, many, severa', and ail numerals 
above one ; as, two, three^ &c. 

Rkm. 3. When the Adjectives are necessarily Plural, the JVuuns should correspond 
f» dumber ; as, twenty rods, — not twenty rod. 

Exc. 1. The following exceptions in the use of Sin^^ar Adjectives are aanetumei 
by usage : — Every thirty days ; Each fifteen men. Things thus spoken of are cuosidered 
as one e^gregate. 

Exc. 2. The following exception in the use of Plural Adjectives is sanctioned hy 
usage. Many nfiower is bom to blush unseen. Many a day^ &c. 

Rkm. 3. »'Thi8 ere," and "that are,** for this and that ; and '' these ere.'* and '*ihem 
are,** for these and those, are vulgnrUms wiiich should be cnrefully avoided. 

Rem. 4. '* ThenC^ is often incurrect'y used fur those; as, them men, instead of thM§ 
men; &c. The Ptudent should remember that ^Hhem** is the Plural Objective Jbrm 
of the Personil Pronouns "Ac,'' " *Ae," and " i«," and hence can never be properly used 
as an Jldjective, 

Note 3. Either Singular or Plural Adjectives may be joined 
with Nouns which have the same form in both Numbers ; as, this sdU 
mon ; these salmon ; this m^ans ; these means ; one sheep ; ten sheep ; 
that deer ; those deer ; &c. 

Rkm. 5. Alh any, none, more and some are Joined with Nouns in the Singular ex- 
pressing quantity, and with those in the Plural expressing number ; as, aXl the numey ; 
all men ; some time ; some men. 

Note 4. Adjectives are often used to qualify a Noun already 
qualijied by another Adjective ; as, ripe vnnter fruit ; an intelligent 
young man. 

Rem. 6. In such cases the most distinguishing Adjective should be placed next U 
the J^oun ; thus. He has a nice new book ;— not a new nice book ; a pair of new shoes ;— 
not new pair of shoes. 

Note 6. The Comparative degree should be used when tvxi ob- 
jects of the same class are referred to : the Superlative is used when 
more than two objects are referred to. E. g. John and Henry are not 
of the same height: John is the taller of the two. He is the tallest 
boy of his age. 

JExc. The Superlative is admissible In \\ie comv«x\«oTi of ttoo objects, if thero It 
mmbigulty in the expretsion. £• g. Of two evUft, eYiootA l2hA IsoaU 
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Note 6. In using Comparatives^ ih^ Jotter term of the comparison 
should not include the former. E. g. He is a firmer friend to me, 
than any among my lisj; of friends ia incorrect It should be writ- 
ten thus : He is a firmer friend to me, than any other among my liitt 
of friends. 



Note 7. In using the Superlative^ the Zo&er term of the compar- 
ison should not exclude iY» former. E. g. A fondness for display ia» 
of all other follies, the weakest is incorrect: A fondness for display 
is not one of the other follies ; therefore, leave out ^ other/* 



Rkm. 8. DmMa SmperiatHMa Aoold lutmr te tutd; as, «Mt Mrait, te. 



Note 8. A^ectives are often used absolvieily, referring to no 
Noun, nor Equivalenty expressed, or understood. E. g. The desire to 
become rich was his ruling passion. To be vnse SLndgood ia to be 
greca in the truest sense. The fear of becoming poor made him un- 
happy. 



Rem. 9 jfi^cettvet ara oftea ua§d u M^ttau, E. g. Tlie ekmritaU^ are blesi of 
Betiven. 

Rem. IOl That is ofton used as aa ininductarf word, haviiic bo granmatkaLeOB- 
atnwtiuo. E. g. That he alMmld have said so, I can believe. 

Rkm. 11. Whether the nanerala ttn^ tibv«, Ice., shoold be plaead biifmre, or ^fifi 
the words jlrsC and /•«{, has not yet been settled by **• naage.^ Good anthoiities fltYor 
each position of the Nomerals. Neither expresaioa would be aatlHgaoua, if tba «»> 
pkasis were laid on the proper word. 



FALSE SYNTAX. 

Them boys are low-bred. Hand me that tongs. Those 
of peas are not good. I will thank you for that snufifers. Have 
you any black ladies' gloves ? We sold twenty ton of hay last 
summer. The party killed three deers. Them are men have 
left town. I do not like those kind of men. He has labored 
hard and been economical in his expenses ; and by that means, 
he has become rich. Tliis ere boy has no father. We have pur- 
chased a span of new horses. Plant the trees twelve foot apart. 
John is the better scholar of the three. We caught ten pound 
of trout. Where have you laid them scissors ? Geography is a 
more pleasanter study than arithmetic. Of all uis other bad 
habits, his gamb^og is the worst Hm^ ^o^ ^^^"Q^ ^3c^ ^bb^ 
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jnaii ) James is more passionate than any of my scholare. Sa- 
rali shall hare a red pair of shoes. The boys have caogbt fifteen 
trouts. Have you any kid gentlemen^s gloves ? Envy, of all 
other passions, is the most despicable. I have not seen my cooun 
this ten days. He has been extravagant and, by these means, 
lias wasted his patrimony. He is more learned than all the men 
of the age. Give nae one of them peaches. We have pnrehased 
a silver pair of candlesticks. Of all other men in the town, he is 
the least liberal. Father has been absent this three days. Mr. 
Smith owns twenty heads of cattle. 

IVOIJJVS.— SIMPIiE FORM. 

EuLE III. Nouns in the Simple Form are used as 
the Subjects of Verbs ; in the Predicate after Intransi- 
tive Verbs; as the Objects of Transitive VerbSy and 
of Prepositions. E. g. Innocence is a symbol of Heaven. 
Charles studies history. 

Bbm. 1. Since the I^fi,nitivt is a Mode of Verbe, Nouns in fbe SimpU Form nmj be 
used before and after ity undw the above Rule. E. g. He knew bis friend to be a good 
ttoimmer. The congregation have met to worship Ood. The student will perceive 
that the first example is equivalent to the following: He knew that h\a friend w$ a 
good ttoimmer. 

Note 1. 1\do or more Nouns in the Simple Form may be used 
as the Objects of the Verbs to ash, to teach, to give, to call, to naTne, to 
bring, to leave, &e., in the Active Form. E. g. He taught John musicy 
French, and history. He asked the man a dollar. He ealls the 
man a, fool. .^i.~~ -. — 

Rex. 3. 7V00 er more Nouns in the Simple Form may be used as the ObfteU afl«r 
those Verbs in the Passive Form. E. g. John was taught mu^ie, Fi-enek, and historf. 
The children were named Charles and Mary. 

RxM . 3. Nouns in the Simple Form are sometimes used as the Olrfeets of Verba 
Qsnally Intransitivs. £. g. He has run his race. Ijet me die the death of the ri^i- 
eous. 

Rem. 4. Since Participles are parts of Verbs, the Simple Form of Nouns may be 
used as the Object after ihem, under the Rule and J\n>U. E. g. Fearing this resuhy he 
abandoned the enterprise. Having been taught F)^enehj mnsicy and history, John 
* UCt the school. 

Note 2. Nouns in the Simple Fonn are used absolutely with a 
J\fr^ipij)le. 1^ g. Being a prudent inan> he gamed many friends. Ha 
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regrets having been the cause of this difficulty. The Imsiness being 
finished, the meeting adjourned. 

Note 3, Nouns in the Simple Form are used by Apposition, after 
Nouns and other Parts of Speech^ to explain or iUustrale them. E. g. 
They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them oat cisterns, broken dstems, that hold no water. Demosthenes, 
the Grecian orator, was of humble origin. Romulus was worship- 
ped as a god, 

Rkm. 5. Sometimes, a Noun in the Simple Form, is used in Jpponthn with a Sew- 
Um/ne, £. g. The French infldels pronounced death an eternal sleep, a fntiwunt abhor- 
rent to every Christian heart. 

Note 4. Nouns in the Simple Form are used independently, (i. e. 
without dependence on any Part of Speech,) in direct address, and to 
express direction, extent, time, duration quantity, value, &c. E. g. 
Charles, go home, I am going South, and West, Go thy way, O, 
shame ! The wall is six feel high. My brother was absent a year. 
This hat cost five dollars. One should exercise every day. It is 
worth the effort I will call next week, 

Rkic fi Nouns in the Simple Form are used independently^ In most fragmentary, 
Exclamat»rff Sentencesm E.g. O, sad kourl A kttrse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
liurse! 

Rkm. 7. Nouns in*the Simple Form are used iniepeudenily, when they are intro* 
duced Tor the sake of empkusie. E. g. Our father*, where are they f aiid the prophets 
do they live forever? The splendid nations and cities of antiquity, where are they ? 



EXERCISE FOR SENTENTIAL AND GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, 

Gknkral Reieakk. In the Ch-ammaticc^ Analysis of the following Sentences, let th« 
pupil demsribe only the Articles. Adjectioes^ and JVouim in the Simp!e Fbrm^ for which 
Rnles^ Jfotea, &c^ have been given, entire; and in all similar exercises, let him de- 
scribe those Parts of Speech enlg, for which Rules, Jfotes, itc, shall have been given. 

The pleasant spring has brought its flowers. His band, the 
good man fastens on the clouds. Hope is called an anchor to 
the soul. My Mother! at that holy name, within my bosom 
there's a gush of feeling. Fire ! murder ! thieves ! my gold I 
my iron chest! We believe the soul to be immortal. They 
called the man a coward ; and dread of being called a coward, 
urged him to do the dreadful deed. His daily task being ended, 
tlie school-boy hastened home. Three long years, he dwelt ia 
for^n l«ad8. His di^olute habits qo6^ him hk M^^ 1ELs^\9ii^^- 
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his dangbters the exact sciences. Envy, malice, revenge, all are 
passions' of a baser soul ! They have built the wall four feet 
high, and ten yards long. My brother has gone SouthT Wash- 
ington, the Patriot and the Christian, died many years ago. 
Some land is worth a hundred dollars an acre. He died a victim 
of intemperance. Jane, sing for me. 



IVOUItS.— POSSESSITC FORIXI. 

• 

Rule IV. Nouns in the Possessive Form are used 
to express possession, and are placed before the ivord or 
words expressing the thing possessed. E. g. HeaverCs 
smile shall rest upon the good. ScandaPs tongue can 
blast the fairest reputation. 

Note 1. Nonns in the Possessive Form are used in apposition 
with other w6rds to explain or illustrate them. E. g. He heard Bur- 
ritt, the Blacksmith^ s speech. 

Note 2. Sometimes, Nouns in the Possessive Form are used to 
denote the possession of a fact expressed by a Participle followed by 
several wards. E. g. I have heard of Charles* being appointed Clerk 
in the Home Department. The boifs having proved himself honest se- 
cured him the situation. 

Note 3. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more pos- 
sessors, in common, the sign of the Possessive Form (' or 's) is an- 
nexed to the last, only. E. g. Slavery is hardly known north of 
Mason and Dixon^s line. 

Note 4. Wlien different things of the same name belong to dif- 
ferent possessors, the sign should be annexed to each. E. g. Olm- 
stead's and Comstock's Philosophies. Gould^s AdanCs Latin Gram- 
mar. ' 

Note 6. When the Noun denoting the possessor is preceded by 
one word or more, making it a Complex Noun, the last only takes the 
sign. E. g. My brother Henrifs child narrowly escaped being 
drowned. John the Baptisfs head. James K. PoWs administra- 
tion. 

Note 6. When two or more Nouns denoting the possessor are 

put in Apposition, the sign is annexed to the first, if the word ex- 

presaiDg tbe thing possesaed \a understood; «xui to ib^ lost^ if that 
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word IS expressed, £. g. We dined at Rosco^Sy the best landlord in 
the city. He called at Smiihy the Dentists office. 

I 

Rkm. 1. The Sim^e Fwm of the Noun precedo^by of'iB ofteo u»ed iM»tmd.9f tkM 
PnMtsaive when the use of the Pu^stssiv woaUL aoaad iUrtnk. £. g. TIm tTminJitflil 
boy regartls the feelings of otkmrt ; — not others' fedliug). 

Rem. 3. When Apart, only, of the things possessed is mentioned, both sf and ttie 
sign shonid be used. E. g. He recited a poem of LongfeUoM>*8<, and a sonnet of Alfred, 
B. Streets, In such expreesioos, the ^ Otijeel'* or the Prspositum is understood, 

Bkm 3. An ezplanatorjf Ssntenee should neeor be inserted betwoen the possessor and 
tkr thing possessed. The foUowing expressicm is incorrect: ^We paused hetartk thtt 
miser's, as bis neighbors eali bim> door."* it shttold be WIillell^-We penaed belan 
the duor of the miser, as ikia neighbors call him. 



EXERCISB. 

Hope never fades while lifers last embers barn. The bqu's 
rays give color to flowers. Charleses slate is lost. John's having 
consented to be a farmer pleased his father. He was not 'aware 
of Ellen's being here. Much depends upon your son's having 
suitable companions. Call at Harper and Brothers' store. In 
Ferdinand and Isabella's reign, much was done for the world. 
We study Brown's and Bullion's grammars. I admire Words- 
worth's and Cowper's poems. Such was Alexander Hamilton's 
melancholy end. Hear David, the Psalmist's langu^e. The 
fault is England's; not Ireland's. This book is Henry's— -the 
best boy in the school. I am reading a book of Neander's. 

Gknbral Remark. The teacher shonid require )he pupil to write on a slate, or 
black-bourd, exercises containing Nouns in the Possessive Form. The proper naa of the 
sign (s* or ') is to be acquired by practice. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The sun last beam falls on a slave. Sorrow night shall give 
place to joy morning. The lady having swooned saved her 
from further insult Edward having lost his situation gave his 
friends much anxiety. Brown having been so honest pleased his 
creditors. Have you heard of Clay proposing a compromise ? 
We use Andrews' and Stoddard's books. This occurred in Wil- 
liam's and Mary's reign. Send Blair and Newman's Rhetorics. 
Wlio has not heard of Raphael and Corre^o's bmQ as axtiatal 
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He gave Joiin's the Baptist's head in a ehaiger. His knife was 
purchased at Rogers', the best cutler's in Ei^Hmd, We were at 
Sivori's, the great violinist'is, concert The letter roust be left at 
Appleton's, the bookseller's. He. was waiting at the church's 
door. The dem^ogue cares but little for the people's good. 
The good man is not daunted by noen's (pinions. Men's views 
differ on this question. The laymen's wishes were not consulted. 
The man fell from the house's top. We were beyond his voice's 
sound. In all questions of doubt, ^low conscience's dictates. 
Such a step will hazard Charles's, (I have no doubt,) prospects. 
This is that scoundrel's (as he called him,) work. 

PROMOUrfS.—PiERSOIirAIi. 

Rule V. Personal Pronouns in the Simple Form 
are used as the subjects of Verbs, E. g. / have called^ 
but ye have refused. We are accountable beings. 

Note 1. Personal Pronouns in the Simple Form are used as tbe 
subjects after Verbs. E. g. It is L It was ke. That was she, H 
was they. Is it // Was it lieJ These are they. 

Note 2. Personal Pronouns in the Simple Form are used dbso- 
lutely with Participles. E. g. They having arrived, we proceeded. H 
being decided, he went to town. 

Rem. ]. Pergonal Pronowns of the Second l^raon in the Simjde Yorm—thou, ymtf 
and iw— are ased independently^ wben an addres* is made. E. g. O Cftcw, wbo bearesl 
prayer. F«tiUoek8l you stones! r«ti worse than senseieas things 1 

Note 3. Personal Pronouns in the Possessive Form are used as 
the subjects of Verbs, and as the subjects after Verbs. E. g. John^s book 
is newer than yours ; but yours is prettier than Ms (is.) That house 
is mine, 

RxH. 3. The prineiple of the JVofe above, and In the JTote below, depends upon Uie 
fkct, that the Ponessive Forms are mixed words, including both the jtotseawr and the 
iking possessed ; as, yours ; your book ; his : kis book ; mine ; my kouso. 

Note 4. Personal Pronouns in the Possessive Forai are used as 
the Objects of Trcmsitive Verbs, and of Prepositions. E. g, Sarah ' 
has taken mj fan and left hers, I have my knife, but Charle» and 
EijgV h&ve lost 1heir», He will exchange bis kite f^ yottrt^ 
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Kiev. 3. The Poaaeaaiv Fanmt ahookl neter be written with an Apottrafk* ; is hi^^ 
hmr'sn tf «) our't, your'S', their' 9. 

Note 5. Personal Pronouns in the Ol^ecthe Form are used as 
the Objects of Transitive Verbs, and of Prepositions. E. g. They 
besoaglit him to spare them. Behold, how he loved him ! I have 
good news for her. Give them to me. I saw Silas striking him, 

. RcM. 4 Sometiroefs the Preposition is understood, E. g. Bring nu an answer. In 
■QCh eonstUkclion?, however, there may be two objects aAer the Verbt of which the Pro- 
noun may be one. (See Nouns. — Simple Form. Notk I, odove.) 

RsM. 5. Poroonai Pronouns in the Objective Form are used in the answers to ^vet- 
tioKs^ when the words in the quentions^ to which tAey refer, have a corresponding eoni' 
struetion, £. g. For toAffm is this intended ? Me. 

Note 6. PersoncU Pronouns in the Objective Form are used in 
ajypositlon with words that are the Objects of Tran«7ire Verbs, or 
of Prepositions, £. g. Call the lad ; him who brought the parceL 
It is for that lady ; her who is singing. 

Rkm. 6. Personal Pronouns In the Objective Form are sometimes used afler Exd*' 
mationo\ as, Ah me, miserable! 

Not;^ 7. Personal Provumns in the Objective Form aie used 
bsfi/re, and after, the Infinitive Mode of Intransitive Verbs. E. g. I 
think him to be a good man. They believed it to he her. They 
took i£5 to be foreigners. (See Nouns. — Simple Form. Rem. 1, 
above.) 

GENERAL NOTES ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Note 1. Personal Pronouns should agree with the words for 
which they are substituted, in Gender and Number. E. g. Charles is 
at home : he came to-dny. Sarah wished to come, too ; but she was 
too ill. Take the hook, and read it. I lost my skates, and Amos 
found them, 

Ezc. When Personai Pronouns are used as ** svbftttntes*' for two or more words In 
the Singular Jf amber, they should be in the Plural. E. g. 6i?e me the slats and 
hook ; I want them. 

Note 2. ** It" is used as an introductory word for all Genders, 
Numbers, and Persons. E. g. It is he. // is she. It is I. // is John. 
// is Helen. '* It!" is also used as a substitute for a part of a sen- 
tence, or a Sentence. E. g. Charles has been very unfortunate; but 
ii will make him a better man. 

. Note 3. When Personal Pronouns are connected with other 
words by tiie Coi^juDction and, they must be in the Form ada'gt/sd to 
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the constructicn cf those words. £. g. You and he may go ; but she 
and I will remain. Where is the hoy 1 Father has sent for him 
and me. 

Rem. 1. In the last Seutence, the Preposition " for** takes, as its ObiJect) the ObjtUn* 
Form in both Pronouns, according to None 5, above. 

Note 4. When Pronouns of different Persons are used, ** usage*' 
requires that the Second Person should be placed first ; the Third 
Person next ; the First Person last. E. g. You and he and I will 
proceed. You and Ezra must be studious. Ezra and / have writ- 
ten. 

Note 5. Him, her, and U, are often compounded with self; and 
them, with selves ; to render the expression emphatic : they are then 
often used independently to give emphasis. E. g. He did it, himself. 
They, themselves, are to blame. She, herself, said so. 

Rkm. 2. " Hisn," *' hern," " ourn," « youm," and " Ihelm," for his, hers, ours, fovrs, 
and theirs, are gross vulgarisms which should be carefully guarded against. 

Rkm. 3. *^Them" is often incorrectly used as an .a<0eetive ; as, ^them books,** for 
those books. 

Rem. 4. Hissdf and theirselves are often incorrectly used for *^ himaeli^*' aad}^ tliem- 
■elves." 

EXERCISE ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

They fight for plunder; we, for liberty. They lack self-re- 
spect. He has fallen. Thou art the man. It is he. These 
are they. O Thou, who art high and mighty. You blocks! 
You stones ! You worse than senseless things ! He having died, 
we were left orphans. Guard your reputation ; it being lost, all 
is lost. You being judge, there is no virtue. Here are the 
copy-books : yours is the cleanest ; but mine contains the best 
specimens. Here is his. Those flowers are thine. Take ours, in- 
stead of hers. Lay your bonnet with ours. Come unto me. Go 
with us. They urged him to accept them. Jane, this bouquet is 
for you. They bound that hero ; him of the iron limb. I sup- 
posed him to be honest. We believe it to be him. Ah me I 

The bird flew : I saw it. Anne and Julia have come : I mot 
them. It is the king. It is the queen. It is strange that he 
should take this course. 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Thee has come too late. Her and me have recited. Them 
and him have disagreed. Her and him have gone. Him and us 
think alike. Her having gone, Jane is left alone. Did thee not 
hear me ? I think it was him. No : it was me. Does thee say 
it was thee ? It must have been him. No : it was not him, nor 
her. Are they in fault, or me ? Them. No : me. We do not 
Bee how it could have been them. That apple is my apple. I 
will exchange my rabbit for your rabbit. James has hurt his ; 
and wants your's. Susan lost her gloves ; and Julia has torn 
her's. I have a letter for that gentleman ; he who came this 
morning. Do you think it to be he ? No : I think it to be she. 
It is supposed to be they. Here are the dog and the gun, if you 
wish it. You and her may go, but she and me will remain. The 
merchant sent for Silas and I. He wishes you or they to go. 
Father has discharged her husband and she. Can I and James 
go and skate ? I or you must go. He and I and you are to 
study Latin. Call Tommy : I have some oranges for you and he. 
It is Henry, hisself. One should not think too highly of them- 
selves. The boys, theirselves, are here. My book is prettier than 
yourn, or hern. We have lost ourn ; but Edgar says you can 
take hisn. Give me them apples. The girls must not eat theim, 
now. 

PROMOIJIVS.— POSSESSITE. 

Rule VI. Possessive Pronouns are used as substu 
tutes, to express possession, and are placed before the 
word J or taords, denoting' the thing possessed, E. g. Mi/ 
book ; your hat ; thj/ slate ; his dog ; her cup ; its 
voice ; our hope ; their anxiety. 

Rkm. 1. ^^ His'^ and "»t*" are also the Possessive Forms of the Personal Pmnount 
he and it; and "^her" is the Objective Form of the Personal Pronoun she. They are 
Possessive Pronouns when the things possessed are expressed^ as in the examples given 
with the Rule, ahvoe, 

Noxs 1. Potseaiive Prmumm are aometimi^ ^QAAi\A ^<{i&!^\i^^2^ 
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possession of ufact expressed by a Participle foUowed by several toordt 
E. g. His having shown himself to he honest gained liim many friends. 

Rkk. 2. Own is only used after another Possessive, and readen an expresflion m* 
phatie. E. g. It is his otnt fault. 

Rkm. 3. " MituP luid ** thine!* are oflon used, in folemn style) instead of my and tkft 
before words l>eginiiing with a vowel sound, E. g. Cease thine anguish. I will indias 
mine ear to a parable. 

Note 2. My, thy, and her, are often compounded with sdf; your 
and own, with self, or selves ; and our with selves, to render an expres- 
sion emphatic. They are then called Compound Possessives, and arc 
used independently. E. g. I will go, myself. You, yourselves, are in 
fault 

Note 3. Possessive Pronouns should flgrce, in Number, Oender, 
and Person, with the tcorrfo /or t(7^tc^ they are used as substitutes. 
E. g. Give m5 my watch. Call Thomas : here is his knife. JJoys 
should improve their time. 

Exc. 1. When they are used as substitutes for two or mare words in tlie Singnlar, 
they must be in the Plural Number. B. g. Charles and Marf have recited theirlet' 
tons. But if the words in the Singular are to be considered separately by the use of 
eaeh^ every, either, neither^ &c., the Possessive should be Singular, E. g. Every act and 
every thought has its influence. 

Rkm. 4. Possessive Pronouns, used as substitutes for two or more words la tka 
Singular connected by or, or nor^ should be in the Singular, E. g. Neither the king 
nor the courtier accomplished his object. Either Susan or Ellen lost her fan. 

Exc. 2. When one of two or more words in the Singular connected by or^ or *for, Is 
/, thou, or sfOtf,the Possessive should be in the Plural, and be nsed according to Noti 
4, below ; or, (whHt U preferable,) the P'erb should be repeated. £. g. John must lose 
his situation, or I must mine. He must lend me his knife, or you must yours, 

Exc. 3. When two or more words of different Genders are connected by or, or nor, 
the ferb shovild be repeated. E. g. James has left his book, or Mary has left hers. 

Note 4. When Possessive Pronouns are used as substitutes for 
two or more words of different Persons connected, " usage" requires 
that the first Person should be preferred to the Second; and the 
Second to the Third You and I have lost our best friend. Have 
you and Peter solved your problems ] 

Rkm. 5. In the statement of general principles referring to mankind, the Possessive 
used should always be Masculine. E. g. A person should regard the feelings of hit 
friends. Om should not avoid his duty. 



EXERCISES FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

My friends have offered their aid. Our days are as the grass. 
Vjr Mm h^ beard of my good furtuae. We are aware of Ui 
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[laving gained bis suit Mary's mother was apprised of her huT- 
\ng given this preference. Their being Ciilled home caused us 
some alarm. Every man is the maker of his own fortune. Thej 
iefeated their own object. Commune with thine own heart. 
Have respect unto mine honor. We, ourselves, are responsible. 
He, himself, did the deed. The boy has lost his good name. We 
must be attentive to our studies. The man and his son lost their 
way. Theodore, or Amos, has left his slate. He must give up 
his point, or I must mine. Emily may fecite her lesson, or Sam- 
uel may recite his. He and I have divided our estate. You and 
Eliza should analyze your sentences. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Sarah and Charles failed in his recitations. Neither the broker 
nor his clerk would acknowledge their mistake. The sun has run 
her course, and the moon has veiled his light My son and his 
companion have acknowledged his error. George and Julia have 
written her copy. Either Kate, or Phebe, has broken their prom- 
ise. Every thought and every word will have their influence on 
our character. Every scholar should have their books. Each 
one of us has our tiials. Neither of you boys has done your 
duty. John, or you, must change your course. Fanny, or 
Thomas, has disobeyed his teacher. You and I have lost your 
best friend. Have you and Thomas recited his lessons ? One 
should be cautious in the selection of their friends. No person 
is desirous of having their business made public. The audience 
were divided in its opinions. You, or I, must yield our point. 
No person would be willing to relinquish their rights. Each 
man, in their turn, gave their views. Not one of us succeeded in 
our object Every man has their hobby. You cannot name a 
person who has uot their foibles. 

PROJVOUIVS.— REI^ATITE. 

Rule VII. Relative Pronouns in the Simple Form 
aie used as the Subjects of Verbs. E« ^, Thia ia tbft 
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person who called. I have the book which was men- 
tioned. This is what I wanted. I have pursued the 
only plan that was in my power. 

NcTE 1. Relative Pronouns in the Possessive Form are used to 
express possession, and are placed before the words denoting the things 
possessed, E. g. I met the lad whose mother died to^y. He wants 
industry 2^/1056 place no talent can supply. 

Note 2. Relative Pronouns in the Objective Form are used as the 
Objects of Transitive Verbs, and of Prepositions, E. g. I have heard 
the preacher whom you just mentioned. He does not say for whom 
the book is intended. We have pursued the course whkh you ad^ 
vised. He gave me the information that I needed. 

Rem. 1. Relative Pronouns in the Objective Form precede the F'erbs of wbich thej 
are the objects, as will be seen in the examples given under Nqtb 2, above, 

Rkm. % Relative Pronouns in the Objective Form shmdd lie placed im m e di a t e l f after 
the Prepositions of which they are the Objects, E. g. I have sent tlie arliclee for 
which you wrote : — ^not, which you wrote for. To whom did you speak ? — noty wham 
did you spealL to. 

Note 3. Who never relates to inferior animals, nor to things 
loithout life, except when they are represented as speaking and acting 
like rational beings. 

Rem. 3. fVho is sometimes used ind^nitely, E. g. I do not know who did ft 

Note 4. Which seldom relates to persons, except when its antfi* 
cedent is a Collective Noun, E. g. The audience (which had assem- 
bled) was small. 

t Exc. Which very generally relates to persons, in the Scr^turaa, E. g. They forgot 
Ood* their Saviour, which had done great things in Egypt. 

Rem. 4. ff'AtcA is sometimes used as an .^(//Vettoe. E. g. Which hope we ha,Ye, Tdl 
roe which book you wish. He was uncertain which course to pursue. 

Rem. 5. Which is often used as a Relative to a part of a sentence, or a sentence, E. g. 
To be candid, {which you urge upon me,} I would not accept the offer. 

Note 6. Thai may be used as a Relative to persons, or thi7igs, 
and is generally employed to avoid the repetition of who, or whicK 
E. g. He is the same man that called yesterday. I have given hun 
all the aid that lay in my power. 

Rem. 6. Tt is impossible to give a specific direction for the use of that, as a A</» 
tive; but it is agreeable to ^usage,^'' that it should be employed, when the antecedent 
iB a Pronoun; when it contians both persons and things ; after Affective* in the Super' 
iativo degree, and after the worda tame, anif^ oll^ soim, w»^ Uq. 
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Note 6. Thai is very often used indsfinitdy, as an introducUyry 
word, and in such cases may be regarded as not having any gram^ 
malical construction, except as a connective. E. g. He believes that 
there is no man entirely free from selfishness. 

Note 7. What is a mixed Relative including the Antecedent^ and 
is equivalent to thai which, E. g. Listen to what (i. e. that which,) I 
say. 

RsM . 7. IFkat is sometimes used as an Ad^tive. £. g. I do not see tehat right he 
has to it. What, is also used indefinitely, E. g. They Icuow not wAat they do. 

Note 8. Who, which, and what, are sometimes compounded with 
— ever, or — -soever'; as, whoever, wht)soever, whichever, whichsoever. 
They may then be called Compound Relatives, 

EXERCISE ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

He is the man who rescued the child. Here is a bouquet 
that my brother sent to you. No one can foretell the future 
that awaits him. These are what I want. We met the same 
person that John saw. He is denounced by the very men whose 
good he aims to promote. I know the men whom you despise. 
Blessed is the man to whom God will not impute iniquity. He 
recited some lines from the poem to which he referred. It is not 
he, that said it. He does not say who made the remark. They 
omitted to mention which plan they had adopted. All that I 
have is yours. That he should have done so is very strange. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
ante the churches. I cannot see what good it will do. 

FALSE syntax. 

Anna met the roan whom, people say, is such a fine speaker. 
I do not know who you mean. Why, the man whom, it is re- 
ported, will plead our cause. Which of the two do you refer to ? 
To hirn, whom James spoke of. The noble Senator asked who he 
accused of selfish motives. We have failed to find the person 
whom you referred us to. They did not recollect who to ask for. 
The audience, (who had assembled,) was very large. He was 
under the influence of a friend which was causing his ruin. Such 
are the men, and aacb the principles, Yrliom you ^oivii^ v)^>^ 
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He is tbe same man whom William saw. We listened to tk 
sweet songsters of tbe grove, who filled the place with their mel- 
ody. Shun every man and every company who would injure you 
by their example. It is not every advocate who is capable of 
strong influence over a jury. There is no sentiment which m 
more abhorrent to the christian heart than this. I, who speak 
to you, am he. He, who can be guilty of such injustice, i» not 
entitled to repp3ct. 



GENERAL NOTES ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Note 9. Who and the Compound Relatives are mixed Relatives 
including the antecedent. £. g. Who steals my purse, steals trash: 
i. e. hey whQ. Whoever did the deed, is a coward : i. e. any person^ 
who. Give whatever he asks : i. e. any price, that. 

Note 10. Relative Pronouns, in each Form, are used in aMtg 
questions, and may then be called Interrogmtives. £. g. Who did itf 
Whose knife is this 1 Whom did he call ? Which do you wish ? 

Rkm. 8. In the use otwho as an tnterrogativey tbe studont should be atr^fnlmttf 
violate the Notes 1 and 3, above ; thus, who did he call? should be, '^«oJk«M did Iw 
Cftli/* fVhom do men say that I am ? should be, ^* who do men say that I am.** 

Note 11. The Relative is often understood, when the constnU' 
tion would require the Objective Form as the Object of a Transiiivi 
Verb. E. g. I have procured the book you mentioned. We lik« jl 
the teacher father hired. 

Rem. 0. The Relative should never be omitted^ when the e^JUtrueiUn wmdi ff 
fuire the Objective Forni as the Object of a Preposition, Thus, I hare purchased tkl 
book you wroie for, should be, *^ I have purchased the book for wkiek you wrote," te* 
cording to Rem. 3, above. 

Note 12. The clause containing the Relative should be placed oi 
near as possible to the clause containing the Antecedent, to prevent 
ambiguity. Thus, The very man has supported the candidate who 
was at first opposed to him, should be, "The very man who vru 
at first opposed to him, has supported the candidate." 

Rkm. 10. When two or more relative clauses, referring to the same antecedent, su^ 
oeed each other, the same Relative should be employed in each. E. g. He ts a states' 
nan that knows the necessities of the nation, and that will never be wanting in itta 
defence : not, ^ who will never," &c. 

Note 13. The Relative assumes the Number and Person of iti 
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miecedent, aiid the Verb should agree toith U, accordingly. E. g. Hd 
•poke of the lawyer who ctmdvcts his suit. He spoke of the laioyert 
v^o conduct his suit 

Rbm. 1L ThefHneiple of the above Notb can be violated^ only when the corutrw 
requires the Simple Form of the Relative, and then it will affect the Ferb, only ; 
ReUuives are the same in both Jf umbers, and their **Per«ait'' is merely imag' 



Rbx. 13. Besides performing the oflSces of Pronouns, the Relatives have the /otm 
flf ConjuTuHons, and connect the clauses of CompoKai Sentences. (<Sm **• General Prinf 
tiftes of Syntax,** under ** Compound Sentences,**) 



EXERCISE ON THE GENERAL NOTES. 

Rbm. When the Relatives will admit of it, let the student tell their Jfumher and 
JVr«M»9 io order that he may see the force of Notk 13, and Rbm. II, above. And 
l^enever be meets any example, in ^* False Syntax,^ below, which violates the prin- 
ciple of that Jfote, and that Remark, let him correct it accordingly. 

Who ficorns to do a mean act, deserves the highest praise. He 
promised to give her whatever she should ask. You still have dif- 
ficaltj, whichever horn of the dilerama you may choose. Who- 
ever says he is guilty, must bo able to furnish the evidence. In 
whatever light you view the question, you must come to the same 
result Who says this ? Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my 
head ? Which plan does he propose to adopt ? What answer 
did he make to all these circumstances ? Whom did they ac- 
ciiae f Whose rights are violated by this bill ? We have read 
the book you mention. I am going to hear the preacher you ^ 
much admire. Gleorge's father has given him permission to 
adopt whatever profession he chooses. Charles, who at first 
could not bear the idea, has decided to become a farmer. He 
Is a boy that every one loves, and that would scorn to do a dis- 
honorable act That scholar who loves knowledge for its own 
sakcj and who discriminates in his studies, is alone entitled to 
the name. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Who do you allude to ? Whom do you say that I am I They 
Mk, "Whom, in your judgment, should take the first step?" 

Who do yoa prsfer } Who do you suppoM him to Ul Wbi0 
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can they believe capable of such an act ? We now see the ob- 
jecUoD, you say will be made. No man can foresee tiie resulti, 
he is certain, will follow the course he is pursuing. This is 
the only conclusion we can come to. The inebriate can never 
be made to see the end his habits roust necessarily lead ta 
The boy may, in time, come to love his studies, who at first can- 
not endure them. We should avoid the society of those pe^ 
sons, however agreeable they may be to others, who ridicule sa- 
cred things. Cultivate a taste for that kind of readfng, if you 
would spend your leisure hours profitably, which is improving 
as well as entertaining. The man who strives to act justly, and 
that never disregards the feelings of others, is entitled to re- 
spect. Those studies are the most important, that refer to prac- 
tical life, and which will best prepare us to perform its duties. 
These are a few of those principles of action that secures the 
esteem, and wins the confidence of all. This is the course pur- 
sued by every politician that seek the favor of the people. He 
is the only boy in the whole school that give promise of suc- 
cess. 

VERBS. 

Rkk. It was asserted in the ** General Principles** of Syntax, that PratunaUi Air 
jeetivest Verbs in the Infinitive Mode« Participle*^ Parts of Sentences, and Sentences, 
are someUmes used as ** Equivi^ents^^ for J^ouns. It was also stated that the StLk- 
feet of a Verb must be, either a Jfouti, or an ^ Equivalent ;** hence, 

Rule VIII. Verbs must ag'ree with their Subjects, 
in Number and Person, E. g. The boy reads. Boys 
read. He writes. They write. The good are happy. 
To play is pleasant. Dancing is a pleasant exercise. 
T'he desire for happiness is common to all. That he 
should reject the offer is strange. 

Rkm. 1. When the Verb is in the Indicative, or Subjunctive Mode, the Su^eU usa- 
ally precedes the Verb ; but when the Verb is in the Imperative Mode, the Verb fn- 
cedes the Street, 

Exo. In Interrogative Sentences, the Verb precedes the SubjecL E. g. jfrs |W 
Attvf J»JM»itudJoQ0l WhMiUM Fsr6uMdia«i/iiCm«ifa<aM8antMiMliiattit 
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Ftiential Indicative, or in a Compound Tense, or has any auxUiarfi (he Suijeet is 
fUueed between the auxiliary and tks Verb, E. g. Muet yvu go 7 Can Jane ting t Hat 
Mm been studiuas ? Were the paeeeegere injured 7 

Bkk. S. The grammatical Analysis of Interrogative Sentences is rendered perfectly 
May, by giving them a Declarative form. E. g. Must ydu go ?— Declarative : fftm muet 
ge. Can Jane sing? — Declarative : Jane can sing. 

Note 1. When the Verb is in the *^ Hypothetical Present,^ it pre^ 
cedes the Svbjed. E. g. Had I the power. Were it necessary. The 
Yerb precedes the Subject, also, after neither, nor, here, there, then, 
thence^ and wherice, E. g. Then are we to be blamed. Here are Jive 
loaves. There is no need of this. 

Note 2. When the Subject is a Relative Pronoun, it assumes the 
Number and Person of its Antecedent, and the Verb must agree with 
it, accordingly. E. g. This is the rule of action that secures esteem. 
These are the rules of action that secure esteem. 

Rkm . 3. ^ As regarda^^ " iw reeptcie,^ and ** a« concerns,^' are used as Prepositions, 
*^ As follows^ nnd^ as appears*"* are '•'' Pkrasesy'' baA heuce are not subject to gramr 
uatieal Analysis. 

Rkm. 4. in poetry and in poetic language, the Verb is Bomiiiimes. understood. E. g. 
To whom thus Eye (replied.) 

Rkm. 5. The Adjuncts connected with the grammatical Sahject do not affect its char- 
teter as Singular ur Plural : they always depend upon the Prepositions connecting them 
loitk the Principal Parts of the Sentence. E. g. The gratification of t^e passions is the 
chief aim of the sensualist. In this example, the Subject (gratification) is Singular, al- 
though it has a Plural Adjunct, ^ passions.*' 



EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

The discipline of the intellectual and moral powers is the busi- 
ness of life. We are friends. The virtuous enjoy peace of mind. 
To be good is to be great in the truest sense. Living beyond his 
means was the cause of his ruin. The allurements of ambition 
furnish a strong incentive to action. That a man is passive under 
rebuke gives no promise of reform. Come unto me. Cease from 
evil. Are you striving to please ? Can he prove his innocence ? 
Must she go ? Were it possible, I would do it. Had he the 
means, lie would assist you. The man has not been here, nor 
have we heard from him. There are no proofs of it. That man 
who loves and serves his country, is a patriot. As regards the 
resulti I say nothing. He proceeded, as follows : 
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FALSE SYNTAX, 

Rbk. The 8tad<>ot will recollect, that the Rdlbs, Notbs, dcc^ giyeo abovei for Iht 
€igreemeiU of the Verb, are liakle to violation^ in the mrd Person £;ingular, of the 
Present and Perf. -detent Tenses of the Active Form, and in those Tenses and the PtUt 
Tense of the Passive Form. He will also recollect that the use of ** tksu,^ as tte Smb' 
jectj varies the Feri in ail tke Tenses of both Fsrms. 

The boys is reciting. The girls has recited. ThiB control of 
a fierce temper and a perverse will are difficult To be honest, 
frank, and sincere, are the duty of all. The desire of pleasing 
one^s friends and thus gaining their love, make one a pleasant 
companion. Twenty shillings makes a pound. That an honest 
and active man who never shrinks from doing his duty should 
meet with opposition are to be expected. Is the days growing 
shorter? Has the consequences of idleness been considered! 
Was there many flowers in the garden ? It is his evil companions 
that has blasted his reputation. In a family that are not governed 
by mutual forbearance, there is frequent quarrels. Is there do 
generous feelings in his heart that you can appeal to! His 
strong desire for commendation and praise were severely reproved. 
Twenty trout was caught. In the secreting of the goods He the 
guilt Circumstances alters cases. 

Rule IX. When the Subject is a Collective Noaiii 
conveying the idea of plurality^ the Verb must be Plu- 
ral ; when it conveys the idea of unitt/, the Verb must 
be Singular. E. g. Mankind have made gradual pro- 
gress in civilization. The Senate has adjourned. 

Rem. 1. A Collective Noun conveys the idea of pluratitjfy when tiie indtvidtuUs of 
which U is composed are referred to. E. g. The Senate were mach exatek. 

Rkm. 3. A Collective Noun conveys the idea of «iuty, when the boi^ as an ^ggrt' 
gsUt is referred to. E. g. The Senate is composed of able men. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMBIATICAL ANALYSIS. 

The audience were melted to tears. A large flock of pigeooB 

was seen, to-day. The middle class of people give Btability to a 

MtioD* A xiegimeut cooM&ta of a thousaud men. Tbe society 
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have adjournecL After the Major's address, the mob was dis- 
persed. Their report having been received, the committee was 
discharged. The jury have disagreed. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by several gentlemen. For these reasons, the Conven- 
tion have not decided upon a candidate. The court has risen. 
The court were divided in opinion. An enthusiastic meeting has 
been held. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The House of Representatives is very excitable. In this respect, 
the Senate differ from the House. After a temporary organiza- 
tion, the Convention were addressed by two or three gentlemen. 
A very intelligent audience were kept silent for two hours. The 
next speaker hoped the meeting was not prepared for this course. 
A promiscuous assembly are not, usually, a quiet one. In a man- 
u&cturing district, the lower class is considered the producers. 
Has the Grammar class recited ? The Geography class was not 
all present Has the minority made a report ? The jury has not 
been able to agree on a verdict. The congregation contain many 
cultivated families. Immediately after his speech, the meeting 
were thrown into great confusion. The court are in session, now. 
A valuable flock of sheep were lost through his carelessness. The 
court is engaged in an important trial. 



Rule X. When two or more Subjects^ in the Singu* 
lar, are connected by andy the Verb must be Plural, E.g. 
Industry and economy have made him rich. James and 
he are stvdying Greek. 

Ezc. ]. When two or more SidgectB, in the Singular, connected by a»i are pre- 
ceded by tkis^ or that, describing the same person, place^ thing; or ideOf the F'erb moat 
be Siuffuior. E. g. This scholar, Christian, and philanthropist is left entirely desUtute. 

Exc 2. When two or more Subjects, in the Singular, connected by and, are pre- 
ceded by each, every, or no, the Verb must be Singular. E. g. Ea^h day, and each hoar, 
kms its appropriate duties. JW slanderer, and no tale-bearer, is capable of tme Mend- 
dhip. 

Ezc. 3. When two or more Subjects, in the Singular, connected by and are emphati' 
M0y Ottinguithed by the use of not, or what, the Verb most be Singular, E. g. The 
r9«MiiH<tlwboj,<»toU«]iie. I, oiui imi yoa, «i» mfatekflo, . 

6 
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Note 1. When two or more Sttbjects, in the Singulary eonneetod 
by and, are parts of SenienceSy abbreviaied Sentences, or Sentences, the 
above Rule, and its Exceptions, must be pbserved. E. g. To love 
God, and to do good to our fellow-men, are duties incumbent upon 
all. That the accused was present, and that he participated in the 
crime, are facts already proved. 

Note 2. Plural Adjuncts, connected by Prepositions with the 
Subjects in the Singular, do not make the Subjects Plural; the Ex^ 
captions remain in force in all such cases. E. g. Each day with its 
various pursuits, and each hour with its duties, passes pleasantly. 

Rbm . When several SubjuU are employed, the Conjunction is expressed between 
the Uut two, and und^r8t4>od between the others ^ except in very emphatic ezpreesiiNis. 
£. g. Hope, Joy and love have urged him forward. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAxMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Temperance and frugality are cardinal virtues. Eliza and I 
are taking lessons in drawing. Energy of character and a desire 
for improvement have made him a learned man. Hunting, fish- 
ing, and riding our friend's horses, give us pleasant variety. To 
study carefully, and to review frequently, are the true means of 
improvement. That Christian, patriot, and statesman, is thus 
abused by his countrymen. Every thought, every gratified de- 
sire, and Qvery act, has its influence on one's character. No 
threat, and no cajolement, diverts him from his course. The sub- 
ject, and not the manner of its presentation, was obnoxious. 
Every farm with its products, and every house with its contents, 
was laid under contribution for the army. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

An elastic constitution and perseverance in exercise has re- 
stored his health. The confidence of his creditors and their wil- 
lingness to accommodate was gained by his frankness. In all his 
actions, there was manifested a nice sense of honor, and a wish to 
do right. That agent for the government, their iriend and coun- 
sellor, were inhumanly butchered by the tribe. Every duty well 
performed, and every effort well directed, increase his growing rep- 
utation. No unjust person, no slanderer, and no news-monger, were 
admitted to bis confidenoe. TViq %dM:k<»^ «ad lut tke fftiitJiH 
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W€f6 in fault. What firm principle, and what strict integrity, 
weri& manifested in his life ! To be, and not to seem, have been 
her earnest desire. To be, and to seem, is very different His 
having been present at the time, and his refusing to answer any 
questions, was taken as evidence of his guilt. Each scholar, by 
his quiet hours of study, and each philosopher, by his elucidated 
theories, contribute to the sum of human happiness. 

Rule XT. When two or more Subjects, in the Singu^ 
laVj are connected by or, or nor, the Verb must be SiU' 
gular. E. g. Neither the sense, rior the grammatical 
construction, requires a Parenthesis. Either John, or 
Julia, has vaY pen. 

Note 1. When two or more Subjects^ in the Singular, connected 
by or, or nor, are Parts of Sentences, or Sentences, the Verb must 
be Singular, under the above Rule. E. g. That an idle scholar 
should be ignorant, or that an idle man should be unhappy, is not 
strange. 

Note 2. When two or more Subjects, of different Persons, are con- 
nected by or, or nor, the Verb should be expressed with each Subject^ 
in the Person adapted to each, E. g. Either John is mistaken, or you 
are. James is not going, ruyr am I. 

Note 3. When two or more Subjects of the same Person, but of 
different Numbers, are connected by or, or nor, a Plural Subject 
should be placed last, and the Verb after it should be Plural. E. g. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. Either the farmer, 
or his sons have erred. 

Rkm. H nray be doubted, whether such constructions as those in the above Noti 
would not be improved^ at least in point of elegance and perspicuity, by using the Verb 
Wtlh eaeA Sulgect, io the J^umber adapted to each ; thus : — ^The captain vas not saved* 
mr were the sailors ; or, thus :— Neither the captain toaa saved, nor ttie sailors. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Neither Susan, nor Ellen, in the present state of their feelings, 
is willing to make concessions. He did not say whether the mi- 
Ber, or the gambler, has the stronger claims to our respect. Nei- 
ther to acknowledge a fault, nor to promise reformation, is suffi- 
Ctetft <9o0d 081^ or the neceaaary coT»tt\xcX\(yci^Y^ ^<^ vo&fsf^:) 
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in language. He is in an error, or jou are. Ezra has not re- 
ceived his wages, nor have I. You were not expected to do li^ 
nor was he. Either Amos does not state the point clearly, or I 
do not Either the superintendent has committed perjury, or his 
agents have. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Neither prosperity, nor adversity, are injurious to an humhle 
man. Simon, Peter, or Andrew have marked the desk. Neither 
his style, nor the method of his thoughts, exhibit anything re- 
markable. Neither his apparent penitence, nor the earnestness of 
his promises, were considered satisfactory. You, or your friend 
have told a falsehood. He or I am wrong. Your employer or 
you have made an incorrect entry. He or I have made an er- 
ror in the addition. Father does not say whether you or I am 
to study French. Either the criminal, or his minions, have circu- 
lated this report. He or they were to be invited. 

Rule XII. When two Subjects in different Numbers 
are connected by and^ or but^ and one of them is used 
negatively^ by the use of no, or not^ the Verb must 
agree with the affirmative Subject, and be understood 
with the other. E. g. A clear conscience, and not loud 
professions, loas his evidence of forgiveness. No amount 
of wealth, but moderate desires procure for us content- 
ment. 

Rem. The student will recollect Uiat hut is oftcu used as a Prepoaitiou. Whenever 
it is so used, J^ouns in the Simple Form and PerBonal Pronouns in the Olfftetive f^rm 
are placed after iU as its Object. E. g. No person but him was present. In such ex- 
j)res8ions it is obvious, that the Ferb should agree in JVumfterwitb the negative Subject 
This Remark applies also to eave and except used as Preposition*, 

Note 1. When two Subjects of different Numbers^ or Persons^ 
are connected by as-well-as, as-soon-as, &c., the Verb must agree 
with the former^ and be understood with the latter. £. g. His tastes, 
as well as his interest, are to be consulted. You, as well as they, 
are interested in the business. 
Note 2. When tioo SvH^ecH oi different NuiiiJb«r« «m 
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by asj or than, the Verb must agree with the former, and be under" 
stood after the latter. £. g. Such specimens as this are rarely 
found. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Systematic habits, and not mere industry, give promise of suc- 
cess. Not a sordid ambition, but lofty aspirations afford a proper 
stimulus to action. It is lier good qualities, and not her beauty, 
that attract attention. No mere love of approbation, but sincere 
convictions of duty prompt him to study. No one but his per- 
sonal friends was present. No flowers except the violets are in 
bloom now. They are responsible as well as you. She has fin- 
ish^ her exercise as soon as her brothers. The sciences, as well 
as language, are to be studied. Such habits as profanity render 
one an unpleasant companion. Geography is as important a 
study as History. More studious boys than John are seldom 
met. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Her beauty, and not her talents, are the principal cause of her 
popularity. It is not the act, but the motives that is to be con- 
sidered. No shame, but fears as to the result restrains him. No 
one but his intimate friends were present. Few persons except 
him knows it. They, as well as he, is interested. They, as well 
as I, am influenced by these efforts. The Committee, as well as 
the Speaker, was not convinced by his reasoning. The audience, 
as well as the performer, was anxious to have the concert repeated. 
Such maxims as that is leading the nation to infidelity. It is not 
such men as he that is going to produce a revolution. 



Rem. It was stated, in the ^OenertU Principles** of Syntax, that the It^finitiv§ 
Mode is often used as an ^ EquivaleiU** for a ^oun : it may, therefore, perform many 
of the offices usually performed by ,Youns ; hence. 

Rule XIII. Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are used 
as the Subjects of Verbs; the Subjects after Verbs; 
and as the Objects of Transitive Yexba.^.^. To -^10^ 
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is pleasant. To see the monster is to be filled with hor- 
ror. Boys love to play. 

Note 1. Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are used ttfter Nouns and 
Adjectives ; rarely, after Adverbs, PrepositionSy and Caryunctions, £. g. 
He has a desire to improve. She is anxious to learn. Thej aie oiw 
decided how to act, I am about to go. 

Note 2. Intransitive Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are often used 
after Nouns in the Simple J'orm, and Personal Pronouns in the Ob- 
jective Form, to abbreviate an expression, E. g. He knows the man 
to be a, scholar. I believe him to be a good man. 

Rem. ]. Such expressions as tho above involve the principle of a Rule that is eowh 
9Mn in the Oreek and Latiny and are equiralent to a clause introduced by tkmL E.g. 
** H^ knows that the man is a scholar/' ^I believe that keis & good mao.** 

Rbm. 2. Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are Hometimes used la ** Pkrases :" when so 
used, they are net subject to grammatical Analysis, E. g. So to speak, To proceed, 

^ Note 3. Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are used without the sign 
** to," after let, make, see, feel, hear, bid, need, dare, and durst. E. g. 
Let me go. Make him st2idy. See it sirik. Feel the ground tremble. 
Hear her sing. Bid him be quiet. You rveed not hurry. He (few 
not rfo it. 

Rem. 3. Verbs in the Infinitive Mode are occasionally used wtt&oitt Che «^r» *^0)" 
after behold, observe, watch, and Aave. E. g. Behold him rt>e/ . Have him rg^Mrt tt 
often. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

To traffic is bis delight. He is acknowledged to be honest She 
proposes to teach. All have duties to perform. The conscien- 
tious scholar seldom fails to know bis lesson. He is careful to do 
his duty. Be not so unwise as to abandon the enterprise. You 
know James better than to suppose him capable of vtelling a lie. 
Learn when to speak, as well as how to speak. We know him 
to be a true man. I have known that boy to study half of the 
night. To speak frankly, I would not believe him. Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. Make 
him review his studies. See the clouds rise over the hill. Ob- 
serve the grass wave in the wind. Have him repeat it 
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PARTICIPI^ES. 

Rek. 1. According to the d^nition given of them, Participle are Modea of Verbs^ 
having somethiog of \he force of Adjectives ; hence, 

Rule XIV. Participles having the force of Adjec- 
tives modify Nouns^ or Equivalents, E. g. It was a 
pleasing spectacle. He is an educated man. Her pro- 
gress is very gratifying. He died lamented by all. 
Being well informed^ he was an agreeable companion. 
To exercise in the open air is very invigorating. That 
he should have become regardless of public opinion is 
truly alarming. 

Note 1. Participles used as Equivalents for Nouns^ may be the 
Subjects of Vei'bs, the Subjects after Verbs in the Predicate, and the 
Objects of Transitive Verbs, or of Prepositions, E. g. Reading aloud 
strengthens the voice. Stopping at this point is abandoning all that 
has been done. AroiJ Zyiw^. By taking this course, you will suc- 
ceed. It was said in my hearing. 

Note 2. When the Imperfect Participle has a FerJaZ force, it 
should never be preceded by an Article, nor followed by a Preposition. 
E. g. In cfoiwg- our rfwiy, we are happy ; — ^not, in doing of our duty. 
But when the Participle loses its Verbal force, if an Article precede 
it, a Preposition should follow it, and vice versa, E. g. This was said 
in the hearing of several persons. 

Note 3. The Imperfect Participle is used in the " Progressive^ 
form of Verbs, being joined to the Verb " To be" in all its Modes 
and Tenses, E, g. Am toriting; hive been writing; was writing; 
had been toriting, &c. 

Rem. 3. Although it is according to the usage of the beet writers, to employ the 
Imperfect Participle of most Verbs, in a Passive sense, there are, however, many 
Verbs, in which it is not customary to give it that coDstruction. For instance : we 
would not say, ^The criminal is now punishing for his crime :^* in such cases, we em- 
ploy an equivalent circumlocution ; as. The crimineU is now suffering punishment for 
bis crime. In determining which Imperfect Participles do not come under the usage^ 
(he student must be guided by his own observation and Judgment. This is an idiom 
of the language which has not been definitely settled. 

Note 4. The (Simple) Perfect Participle is used in all the Com- 
fxmnd parts of Verbs, viz.: the Perfect Tenses of the Active Form, 
and all the Passhe Form; as, have wriUen; had tmtten; \&writUn; 
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has been toritten ; was loriUen ; had been loriUen^ &c. (See Conju- 
gation of " To Love." Part I.) 

Note 5. In Irregular Verbs, the student will be liable to nse the 
Past Tense instead of the (Simple) Perfect Participle, in the Com^ 
pound parts of Verbs ; and the (Simple) Perfect Participle instead 
of the Past Tense, (See Remarks 3 and 4, under the list of Irreg- 
ular Verbs, Part I.) 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL AWALTSIS. 

'Hearing his name mentioned, he stopped. It was a moving 
spectacle. A well-balanced mind is essential to permanent suc- 
cess. That he should refuse the office is surprising. He lived 
respected, and died lamented by all. Cultivating flowers is re- 
fining to the taste. Hunting and fishing are the principal em- 
ployments of savages. Practise speaking and reading aloud. 
Young persons are fond of dancing. He is engaged in teaching. 
Aim at making some progress every day. The rumbling of 
thunder was heard. Onr oars were saluted with the lowing of 
cattle, and the bleating of sheep. The boys are studying Gram- 
mar. The girls have been training the vines. To-morrow, Henry 
will have written Greek exercises, two months. Gonsiderate per- 
sons are always loved. God has brought us on our way. Ten 
trout were caught in the brook. Tbey have been besought to go. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The neglecting of his duty caused his dismission. In the keep- 
ing of the Commandments, there is great reward. This was said 
in hearing of several persons. By the omitting to follow diree- 
tions, he lost his way. On hearing of his mistake, he promptly 
apologized. The house is being built. Plans are being formed. 
The question is now discussing. The book is reading by a firiend 
of mine. An effort is being made in the Senate^ Such scenes 
are being daily enacted in the House. His constitution is wore 
out. I have writ ten lines. Ellen's book is tore. He has took 
the wrong course, to succeed. Her watch was stole. Both songs 
haye been sang. The reason of the rule was notr showed. The 
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good man's faith was not shook by the mysterious Providence. 
James seen a flock of pigeons. I could have saw them. A fine 
team run away, yesterday. The boys run a«M5e. The sun has 
rose. Our corn has grew very rapidly, since the rain. George 
has went to school, without his mittens. The lad nas gave an 
evasive answer about his parents. The pond will be froze over, 
by morning. We were forsook by our friends. The bird has 
flew. The stove has fell. The boys have ate their pears. He 
was drove to this extremity. The price of corn has riz. Wheat 
has fdl. Sarah done her sums. Have you did your task ? No 
man dared approach the horse. Father come home last night. 
Have the new books came ? The class have chose their orator. 
Amos was chose. School has began. 

GENERAL RULE AND NOTES ON TENSES AND MODES. 

Rule XV. In the use of Verbs, care should be ex- 
ercised to employ those Tenses and forms of expression 
which will express correctly the sense intended. 

Note 1. The Present Tense may be used to. express what is aU 
ways true. E. g. Lying destroys confidence. 

Note 2. The Present is often used in narrating past transactions, 
to give sprightliness to the style. E. g. Hearing of his arrival, he 
hastens to greet him. 

Note 3. The Present and Perfi-Present Tenses may he employed 
to express a fact the time of which may he in the future. E. g. We 
will proceed when the carriage arrives. Henry saUs next week. 
You may play after you have recited. 

Note 4. The Present Tense should be used, whenever we speak 
of one now living, or of one not now living, but whose tvorks^ or 
influence still exists. E. g. I have heard that Webster is not a great 
talker ; — not, " was not a great talker." 

No?E 6. In the use of Irregular Verbs, the student wi]l be liable 
to employ incorrect forms of the Past Tense. E. g. He " drinked," 
for he drank ; " teached,^^ for taught ; " beseeched,^^ for besought, &c. 

Note 6. The Potential Indicative is sometimes abbreviated: 
•* Were" is used for would be, and " had," for would have. £. g. It 

6* 
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vjere (would be) a sad spectacle! With more cantioii, this hoi 
not (would not have) occurred. 

Note 7. The Past Tense of the Svbjunctive is frequently used 
to express present time, and maj he considered the Hypothetical 
Present. E. fr. Were I able, I would assist you. Had he industry, 
he would succeed. 

Rem. 1. The words eipressfaig conditiofL, fcc.f used with the BabfunetiTe, are often 
understood, E. g. Had he known this before, he could have aided you : — §or** If he 
had knoton^ 

Note 8. The Future Subjunctive is often elliptical, •* shall," or 
** will," being understood, E. g. If he Be studious, he will learn. 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

Rem. 3. The studertt should he careful to observe the above Notc, and iMv«r use 
the Present Subjunctive instead of the Future ;—ihuSf If be is studious, he will learn. 
(See the Conjugation of »* To have," ^•'To be," and *' To Love,"—" Subjwuetivs Mode/*) 

Note 9. In using Tenses having Auxiliaries prefixed, the stu- 
dent should be careful to comphte the structure of each clause. E. g. 
This is the only case that ever has been, or vnll be, met ; — ^not, " that 
ever has, or will be, met." 

r 

Rem. 3. The parts common io several Verbs having Auxiliaries preflxedyare genr- 
erally expressed with the Jirat, and understood with the rest. E. g. The faithful sa<- 
vant will be accepted and (will be) rewarded. If you will go, I will (go.) If be can 
do it^ I can (do it.) You have been, but he has nut (been.) 

Note 10. The Preserit Tense of the Infinitive must be employed, 
to express what is cotemporary vnth, or subsequent to, the time 
of the principal Verb in the Sentence. E. g. He intended to 
leave, the same day. He hoped to sail, the next week ; — ^not, " in- 
tended to have hfi;" — ^'^ hoped to have sailed.^^ 

Note 11. The Perfect Tense of the Infinitive must be employed, 
to express what is antecedent to the time of the principal Verb in 
the Sentence. E. g. This is supposed to have been his wish. She 
seemed to have been sick. 

Note 12. The student should be careful not to confound to set 
with to sit ; to lay with to lie ; and to raise with to rise, (See those 
words, in the ** list of Irregular Verbs," and review their Pritltipal 
Parts.) 

Rem. 4. ^ Had ought^ is often incorrectly used for ought ; ** had rather," for W0ul4 
rather; ^ am a mind^" for have a mind. The student should observe such errors, and 
gourd ^^ainst th«n. 
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EXERCISE ON GENERAL RULE AND NOTES. 

He remarked, that a tyrant is always a coward. Hearing of his 
danger, he rushes to his rescue. Charles commences Greek, next 
term. See him, before he leaves. Ellen may draw, when she has 
recited. He said that Clay is impulsive. She thought that 
Young's poetry is heavy. James taught six months. If man had 
not sinned, sorrow had not been known. ^ Were it necessary, I 
would explain. Should you desii-e it, he will come. Had ho 
come, we could have finished. If he practise economy, he will 
support himself. If thou go, she may accompany thee. Wo 
have been, and will be, your friends. James had studied, and 
was still studying, closely. The benevolent man will be loved and 
blessed by his Maker. They wished to see him before he left. 
The man appeared to have seen better days. Set a chair for tho 
lad. Sit by the fire. The sun has set. The company have 
raised the funds. The price has risen. Children ought to honor 
their parents. We would rather not accept the oflFer. Georgo 
does as he has a mind. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He forgot that the vicious had few friends. The speaker be- 
lieved that all men were -entitled to the blessings of libertjz. Did 
you say that Benton was the best historian now in the Senate ? I 
always believed that education was more universally diffused in 
the United States, than in any other nation. The orator stated 
that the Bible was a fountain of truth. Henry admitted that 
Shakspeare was profitable reading. They begun to see their er- 
ror. I beseeched him to desist. The wind bio wed hard, all day. 
John bursted thet gun. He choosed his men. The sailors dinged 
to the ringing. My brother come home, to-day. The serpent 
creeped into the hedge. The boy dared not tell a lie. I done 
what you told me. Our man drawed the hay to the barn. Ho 
drinked the poisonous draught. They fit two hours. My father 
givo me my knife. The tree growed very straight We knowed 
bim well. She lay the books on the shelf, and then Isdd down for 
a nap. You rid the horse too fast 
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Gbnkral Rbma&k. The examples of False SyiUaxj in the ** General Uule and 
Notes on Verbs," are so numerous, and the practice uf correethig soeh vtolations is so 
nsefiil, that the Author has thought it best to add a lai^ number below. The teacher 
wiU be able to show the student the hnportanee of this exercise, from the fact that, 
although a large number of incorrect expressions has bean g(iven above, he is still oa 
«• Note 5." 



FALSE SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

The price of coro raised very high. The sun riz clear. The 
horses run away, and the driver run after thera. I seed them 
run. James seen him do it. The moon sat, an hour since. He 
sat the burden down. The eloth shrinked very much. The stone 
sinked to the bottom. She set on that seat all day. A wasp 
Btinged him. Ellen stringed the guitar. We strived earnestly. 
The boy swimmed across. He teached me to read, I telled himr 
so. Charles th rowed his ball over the wall. The black horse 
winned the race^ She writ her copy. Wa& I in your place I 
would do it. Unless he studies, he will fail in his recitation. If 
Sarah practises, she will learn the song. Though he slays rae^yeft 
will I trust in him. If he comes to-day, we will proceed. If Peter 
is studious, when he goes to college, he will take a high rank. 
This is the only offer that had, or could be, made. Since he has 
done it, I can. He seemed anxious to have done i4. We intended 
to have gone, the day following. I hoped to have seen you, to- 
morrow. You had ought to study. They had not ought to 
tease him. I had rather go, but my friends had rather I would 
not. I am a mind not to give it to you. Those boys do a» 
they are a mind tov 

General Remark. The student is earnestly advi»ed to return, and review ihormLgJk' 
ly the discussion of Jldverb»t in Part I, before he studies their Syntax, Such a re- 
view will enable him to underetand the fiorce of the "-Rules" and "Notes" givea 
below. 

Rule XVI. Adverbs are employed as abbreviated 

forms of expression, to qualify Adjectives, Participles, 

and other Adverbs, and to modify ideas expressed in a 

/?ar^ of a Sentence^ or a Sentence. E. g. Yon are ^ery 
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kind. He is much better. Birds fly very swiftly. She 
may go and see her friends, soon. You should not ex- 
pect to learn music without labor. 

* Note 1. Adverbs of degree, and Adverbs of quantity, qualify 
A^ectives, Participles, and other Adverbs. E. g. The miser is ex* 
tremdy selfish. We were excessively fatigued. 

Note 2. Adverbs of /ime', p^c, manner, direction, affirmation, ne- 
gcUion, number, and uncertainty, always modify the idea conveyed in 
a part of a Sentence, or a Sentence. E. g. Spring has come again. 
Our friends are all here. Jane will come back. It is undoubtedly 
our duty to love God. John is not idle. Perhaps, I will call. 

Kbk. 1. A little obflcrvation will oonrince the student, that all .Adverbs modify the 
idea expressed in the Sentence ; and if be will accustom himself to regard them as 
used ibr that puri>ose, he will easily see iheir force. 

Note 3. Adverbs of affirmation, negation, and interrogation, are 
often used independently ; i. e. to a certain extent, disconnected from 
the Sentence. In an answer to a question, or in a reply, they form 
Sentences, of themselves. E. g. Indeed, you are mistaken. Nay, say 
not so ! Will you go ? Certainly. 

Rbk. 3. The student will remember that, in the discussion of"^ general principled 
of Syntax, such words as yet, no, indeed, by no meant, fcc, were shown to be often used 
as equivatentt for Sentences. 

Note 4. Now, there, why, well, however, and a few other words, 
are often used independently, as introductory words, or for the sake of 
smoothness ; they may then be called Expletives. E. g. Now, what 
say youl There is a land of rest. Why, how vain! Well, to pro- 
ceed. 

Bbx. 3. .Adverbs of time are sometimes used as ^Touns, E. g. Then, and not till 
then. Some Adverit of degree seem to modify Prepoeitione. E. g. He has read nearly 
through the book. You are far from home. 50 sometimes expresses the idea of an 
JidjecUve, a JWvn, or a Sentence. E. g. I am free ; he is not to. Very is often used 
between the and a Jfeun, for the sake of emphasit. E. g. He is the very person. 

Note 6. Two negatives should never be used in the same clause^ 
to express negation ; one neutralizes the other and renders the ex- 
pression affirmative. E. g. I have not got none. Leave out *' not ;" 
— thus, — ^ I have got none ;" or substitute any for " none ;*' — ^thus, — 



• This Note appliM also to Participlet used in C Wn uM KiTwMWit, 
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^ I have not got an^." iVor, neither, no, oniy, scarcely, barely, dtc 
have the force of negatives. 

Rem. 4. JBitt is frequently used as an Adverb, in the sense of onlf. When the stn* 
dent uses it in that sense, he should observe the direction giTen in the Notk above. 
E. g. ^ I have not met her but onoe*^ means, I have met her more than onee—tL meair 
ing we did not intend to convey : leave out ** not.*' 

Rem. 5. If, however, two negatives are employed to produce an ^J/trmative^ and 
one of them Is a word haying the prefix -vie, -in^ or -^m, the expreasicMi is rendered 
fleasinff and forcible. £. g. He was net itiUnformed as to their intentions. JV^r WM 
she tMdiflTerent to the subject. 

Rbm. 6. The Adverb koto should never precede thai, nor be used in its stead) in 
such expressions as the fuUowiog: He said that you told him; — noi,^^ how that you 
told him." When but is used as an Adverb, neither what nor that should rolloii.it> 
E. g. I do not know but I may gu :— not, " but tokat,''^ nor, ^ but thtU I may go." 

Rem. 7. " Hav'nt," — *« had'nt," — »* did'nt," — « i8»nt,»' — « ar'nt,'? — ** waa'nt,* - 
^should^nt,'* &C., are inelegant abbreviations for hat not,—^iad noi, — did not, — is net, 
&c., and should be avoided. Such expressions as, ^firom here,'' — **from there,"-* 
^ from where,"-—" to here,"—" to there ;"— " to where,"— are also ineleganL 

Note 6. Many Adverbs have a connective force and, when so 
used, they modify the two clauses connected by them. E. g. I will see 
him, before he goes. Tarry, till I come. 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

The skies are very bright. She is much improved. You read 
too indistinctly. We will visit the Falls, to-morrow. See that 
fine tree, yonder. Deal justly with all men. Candidly, I would 
not believe him. He says no. She is intelligent, certainly. Shall 
we apologize ? By-no- means. There are beautiful flowers in the 
garden. Well, I will get you a few. Now, you are addressed 
as accountable beings. He has never been known, till now. Ed- 
gar has waded almost across the stream. How is your brother ? 
My brother is far from well. We told you so. He is the very 
boy. The class were not thoroughly prepared; nor did they ap- 
pear well. I saw him but a moment. These traits of his charac- 
ter did not pass unobserved ; nor are they unimportant. You will 
be happier, when you have become more studious. He has not 
been satisfied with himself, since he was so passionate. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

I ha 'nt got none. John says he did 'nt see nobody. Mary 
says she has 'nt seen but one. Hav 'nt you never seen an elo* 
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phant ? You need 'nt tell me do sucb stones as that She don't 
know nothing about it Susan has 'nt never visited her ; nor I 
hav 'nt neither. There was 'nt but one apple in the basket He 
jajs we sha 'nt have no recess, if we don't study. William won't 
•ever do such a thing again. Paul has 'nt got no slate, nor no 
pencil. She has not learned but one song. James has 'nt only 
OTie pear. That family hav 'nt barely the comforts of life. The 
boy said how he should 'nt never forget that scene. They told 
him how that you wanted to see him. We do not say but what 
he will succeed. I am not certain but that we may go. The 
boys have been to where they planted the corn. You can now 
travel from there to here, in four days. 

POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

Note 1. Adverbs of ikgree&nd some others thai qualify Ad^'ectives, 
Participles^ and other Adverbs, should generally be placed immedi- 
ately before the words to which they seem to refer. E. g. The book is 
nearly ready. He was much admired. You read very well, 

Bbm. ]. Jidverba qualifying PaHieiples used in the Compound parts of Verbs, come 
under the above ^^ITote,^ and Are placed between the Auxiliaries and the Participles. 

Ezc. When only, merely, chiefly^ solely, and mainly^ modify the idea of the Sentencej 
tbey are generally placed near the close of the Sentence, or clause. E. g. This was said 
to tiie, only. But the pusiliun of these words is greatly varied by the sense; Enough 
is placed after the words it qualifies ; as, good enough ; well enough. 

Note 2. Adverbs of time, place, manner, direction, affirmation, and 
number, are generally placed immediately after the Verb, if it is In" 
transitive, and after the Object, if the Verb is Transitive. E. g. They 
left, long since. Conduct yourseif prudently. I will do so, certainly. 

£xc. Such words as never, always, often, sometimes, nowhere, earnestly, and eer- 
tainly, are frequently placed immediately before the Verb, or Participle, according to 
NoTK 1. £. g. We never said so. You are earnestly advised. 

Note 3. Adverbs of negation are generally placed immediately 
after a Verb, or an auxiliary. E. g. You are by no means certain. 
We have not said all. 

Exc. When not is used with onJy, merely, ice, it fallows the position of those words, 
E. fg. ^ot only be, but James also believes it. 

B«K. 3. The student will have no difficulty in giTing Jiivsrba •f JitUrrtgatiem thtir 
yi y w p^sitiw. The poaition of aufih wordi alao»jM $u, yn, >i|ii,Mi» ind mh vmA 
juiqundtnay, will b« rwulily Mtn. 

V 
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- Note 4. Such words as soon^ to-4ay, here, sincerely, indeed, nojf, 
secondly, perhaps, &c. used independently, are generally placed at thi 
beginning, or at the end af a SerUence. E. g. Soon, these scenes shall 
fade. Indeed, I would not. Perhaps, he may. 

Rbx. 3. Adverbs shoald never be placed immediately after the particle '^ to^* of the 
Ii^nitiv; £. g. ^He intends to severely cfxWcvxa the work** should bewrltt«i)fie 
intends to criticize the work, severely. (See Notk % above.) 

INCORRECT POSITION OP ADVERBS. 

Those men are exoneiated from blame, entirely. He is ad- 
mired much as a preacher. She is admired more than esteemed. 
It was hot excessively. Such amusements only are intended for 
children. They are merely mentioned as examples. The poor 
fellow has wasted all his patrimony nearly. We were fatigued 
excessively. He daily visits his sick mother. He will, by- 
and-by, go. My brother again has left us, perhaps never to re- 
turn. They annually hold their meetings. I yonder saw him 
cross the Park. She besought him to aid her earnestly. The 
boys have taken away my gun. You truly say that we are re- 
sponsible for the use of our talents. We once met him before. 
They have several times discussed the subject. I was thrice 
beaten with stripes. The boy, by-no-means, was in fault He 
remarked that he could see, in no wise, the use of such a law. 
He will visit us perhaps again. Nothing was soon to be seen 
but the smoke. The poor man possibly is innocent. She ex- 
pected to greatly surprise him, by her proficiency. We are di- 
rected to humbly walk before God. He said it, to merely annoy 
his opponents. 

PREPOSITIOIVS. 

Rkm. 1. It was stated under ^< General Principles*' of Syntax, 9, (whidk tee,) that ea 
<' Adjunct^' is employed to complete ttie idea expressed in a Sentence, by explaining 
some of the ^' Principal Parts." It was also stated under ^' Simple Sentences,** 7. d. and 
e, (which see,) that, by means of ^* Adjuncts," the words in a Sentence may be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Rkm. 2. The student will have observed that '^ Adjuncts^ often contain several «c»- 
ondary '* Adjuncts." E. g. ^Tlie birdti fly north, tie the Spring qf the yearV He will 
see, from this example, that the rek^ion of the privtary <* Adjunct,'' to the ^ Prindftl 
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** of the Sentence, it shown by ** In,** and thai ^ of* shows the relation of the Am- 
**• Adjunct," to the other ; benoei 



Rule XVII. Prepositions are used to show the re- 
lation of primary Adjuncts to the " Principal Parts" of 
a Seatence, ajid to show the relation of one Adjunct to 
another. E.g. He that dwelleth in the secret places of the 
Most High, shall abide under the shadow o/ the Almighty. 

Note 1. The student should be careful to give Adjuncts such a 
fosUion as will show cUarhj their relation to the word, or words, they 
are introduced to explain. The following Sentence is faulty, in this 
respect : " No aid was expected by James from his father.^ — Cor- 
rected: No aid/ro77i his father was expected by James. 

Hbm 3. Adjuncts are URiially placed immediately after the word or words they ex* 
plain. To avoid atnbigtityy howuvur, or to impart force or elegance to an expression, 
they are often placed at the beginning- of a Sontence, or clause. E. g. Jn tk>i morning, sow 
thy seed, and in Ll« evening, wilhhuld not thy hand. In such cases, the terms of rela< 
tioo are said to be transposed. 

Rkx. 4. Sometimes, the relation is shown by two or more words, used together as 
a Congtonnd Preposition; as, ooer against; out of; instead of; according to; from 
absve ; from beneaUi ; tec 

Note 2. Prepositions should seldom be used at the close of a 
Clause, or Sentence, The following Sentence is faulty in this re- 
spect : " That is not the person whom he referred to.** — Corrected : 
That is not the person to whom he referred. 

Exc. The use of a Proposition as part of a Verb forms an exception to the abore 
♦♦Note.** R g. He was listened to, attentively. (See Part I. "Of Prepositions." 
Rkk. 4.) 

Note 3. Sometimes, two Prepositions, or a Preposition and a 
Transitive Verb, refer to the same word as their Object, E. g. He 
became interested in, and for, the young man ; and he labored for, 
and aided him. 

Rem. 5. Expressions comprehended under the aboTC Note, thougph not strictly ele- 
gant, are common with the t)est writers. 

Rkm. 6. Prepositions are sometimes used without any apparent antecedent term of 
relation. E. g. Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness. Jn a word, he had none of 
the noble attributes of man. 

Rbk. 7. Than has often the force of a Preposition, before whom, which, and Jfouns 
In the Simple Form. E. g. They assassinated the Judge, than whom, a more just man 
tould not be found. He was absent more than an hour. 

Note 4. Prepositions should not be used, when the sense can be 
riearly and elegantly expressed without them ; nor should they be 
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omitted, when perspicuity^ or degtmce^ requires their ufse. E. g. I saw 
him 071 yesterday : omit *' on." He has gone to home : omit ** to." 
He was expelled the school : insert from. We study botany the 
smnmer term : insert in, \, 

EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Rbk. Before analyzing this exercise, let the student turn to Part L**Ot Preposi* 
tioDS,^' and reud the ^Hist:^ 

Spurn not at seeming error, but dig below its surface for the 
truth. Memory may be the power of coming to the treasury of 
fact. Great difiBculty has grown out of this question. The man 
of a lowly mind need seldom doubt concerning his duty. Not- 
withstanding his roughness of manners, he is highly esteemed. 
He was laughed at. You are sent for. Flowers droop during the 
day. The boy has exhibited great strength of purpose, since his 
father's death. Oh, for the wings of a dove 1 Adjectives refer 
to, and qualify, nouns. He labors for, and with, his brother. 
From this, one should suppose him to be like his father. Re- 
specting the point under discussion, nothing was said. For the 
sake of peace, we may yield up all but principle. The shout of 
liberty is heard among the millions across the ocean. He strug- 
gled against convictions of duty, than which, nothing is more ru- 
inous to peace of mind. 

INCORRECT POSITION OF ADJLTfCTS. 

He sold the corn, contrary to my direction, for a small price. 
We should be careful, or we shall afterwards regret our choice, in 
the selection of friends. One should not be hasty, if he would 
have them received with respect, in forming his opinions. A fa- 
vorable opinion is expressed of the work, by the most competent 
judges. He came, as soon as his business was closed, without 
further invitation. In the preparation of this treatise, the Author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to several eminent scholars. It is 
a study that very few persons are pleased with. Whom did you 
^k for ? Education is a subject that all who wish for the per- 
xnao^nce of our institutions, should take an aetive interest in. 
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The simset was beautiful, on last evening. He was absent for «ix 
months. We bad no news of inoportance, on yesterday. In next 
week, an effort will be made for him. My father has gone to 
home. My brother came to home last evening. For this act, he 
was banished his country. Geology is pursued, the summer 
term. He remained in Paris, the following year. 

ON THE USE OF APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS. 

Rkk. 1. Custom has established the use of certain Prepositions before, or after, eer* 
tain wards and expressions ; hencei 

Note. In the use of Prepositions before, or after, certain words 
and expressions, care should be exercised, to employ such as are corif 
formable to good usage ; as, 

Abhokbence of. Abhobrent from, or to. 

AoooMMODATE yourself to another : another, toith a thing. 

AccoKD (Transitive) to ; (Intransitive) with. 

Adapted to. Agreeable to. Averse to a task : from duty. 

Believe in a thing : on the Lord. Bestow upoi}. 

Compare with, in quality : to, for illustration. 

Confide (Transitive) to; (Intransitive) in. 

Comply toith. Conformable to. Conversant with. 

Conformity (after in) with; (after with) to. 

Conversant with men, books, and subjects. 

Copy from nature, or life : after an example. 

Defend upon. 

Derogatory to. Derogative from. 

Die of disease : by an instrument, or violenca 

Differ from : Different fnmi. 

Difficulty in an effort : with a person. 

Diminish from. Diminution of. 

Disappointed ?n expectations : of a result. 

Equal to a task : with in age, speed, ifec. 

Exception to. Expert in execution : at skating, <&c. 

Familiar to us. We are familiar with a subject. Free from. 

Glad of our good fortune : at the good fortune of another. 

Independent of. Incapable of. Incapacitated for. 

Indulge (Intransitive) in : (Transitive) with. Insist upon. 

Intrude into a place, or inclosure : upon what is not inclosed. 

Habb of. Manufactured from. Married to. 

yUaxXB, fwr truth : to a habit I^ubd of, Nkokssitt /or. 
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Prkvail over, or againsty an adversary : upon, or wUh, a fiiend. 

PaoTECT ourselves against : others from, 

PaoviDE withy or /or. 

Reconcile a person to another : a thing with another. 

Regard (after in) of: (after with) to, or for. 

Resemblance to. Resolve on, or upon. 

Sick of a thing : from a cause. 

Think of that : on this. 

Unite (Transitive) to : (Intransitive) with, in, or on. 

Wait (to delay) on : (to serve) upon. 

Kkx. 3. In general, words from the same root take the same Prepositions after Urn. 
E. g. .^ttaeh^ attuchment, ice., comply, compliance^ &c. with. 

Rkh 3. Between, or betwixt, is used with reference to two objects: amongi or 
amongst, with reference to more than two. In is used btifore names of countries^ lorp 
cities^ and streets : at before home^ single buildings, villages^ and small towns ; after 
the verb to be, and when a short H'ly is made at any place. 

Rkm. 4. Custom has so cnnfoundud the uae of om and upon^ that it Is difficult to giro 
directions that shall govern the use of either. It is generally safe to use 011, when 
there is not a close relation between the objf:ct and the antecedent term of relatioo. E. g. 
The book is on the shelf. She looked 0.1 him coldly. Upon may be used, when a 
closer relation is expressed, as the result' of an action. E. g. Wait upon the Lord. 
You may depend upon me. 



INAPPROPRIATE USE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A good man has a great abhorrence to profanity. Can you 
accommodate me to a small loan ? This was done in accordance 
to his wishes, Coaree manners are not agreeable with the feel- 
ings of a refined person. An idle boy is always averse to his 
duty. Believe in the Son of God. Milton may be compared 
with Homer. He would not comply to the conditions of the 
agreement. His decision was not conformable with justice. A 
good boy will act in conformity to the advice of his friends. He 
is very conversant in such subjects. Such conduct is derogatory 
from his character. Socrates came to his death with poison. 
Thousands died by the cholera, last yean He begged to differ 
with him. We were disappointed in receiving aid that had been 
promised. They took exceptions from his remarks. Charles is 
very expert at figures. He seldom indulges himself in a holiday. 
They manufacture of the raw material. From such men, was the 
party made up. There was no need on it He said there was 
an urgent necessity of prompt action. They protected themselves 
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from the storm. He would not be recoDciled with his' son. Nbth- 
iog was said iu regard to that question. James was sick of eat- 
ing too many plums. The silly bojf became very sick of tryiDg to 
use tobacco. - 

The four girls divided the apples between themselves; and 
the two boys divided the pears among themselves. There is 
much excitement at Boston, on this subject. Is your brother to 
home ? No : he is to school. My father is to your office, or to 
the Court House. Our family spent last Summer iu Newport. I 
will call for you, to your house. When will I find you to home ? 
We are all dependent on God, who bestows on us all our bless- 
ings. The strong should not trample on the rights of the weak. 
They were very strenuous upon that point. He insisted on it. 



€0]¥JU]V€TIO]¥S. 

Gbnkral Rbm ark. Before studying the Syntax of this Part of Speech, the student 
ihould retom to Part I. *^ Of Conjunctions,'^ and read it carefully. 

Rkm. ]. Whenever we employ two or more Subjects with the same Verbs ; or two or 
more Objects of the same Verbs, or Prepositions ; or two or more ^djuiuts, Participial 
elausesy or Phrases, to explain the Principal Parts, we use Conjunctions to connect them. 
The dauaes of CampouTid Sentences are, alsO) generally connected by Conjunctions ; 
hence, 

Rule XVIII. Conjunctions are used to connect words^ 
Adjuncts^ Phrases J or Clauses, E. g. John and Mary 
are very studious. He studies history and logic. She 
brought some books for you and me. Jane does not 
draw with care, nor in good taste. Love not sleep, lest 
thou come to poverty. 

Note 1. The words connected hy Conjunctions are generally sub- 
ject to the same construction, and should he in the form correspondent 
to the construction. E. g. You and lie may go and skate. They 
called either fctm, or me, (The substance of this Note was given 
under ** Geheral Notes on Pronouns," Note 3, above, which 
see.) • 

Rbm. S. When Imt is used as a Conjunction, the SvJbject should be repeated. E. g. He 
iad Wft Baj ao, but he intimated it. The following Sentence is faulty in this retpeci: 
"'tti^doMjMt Italic te(pJi0«*''--GoiTected: Eai0a4NBiio4iUi8ktet«teVI«l«» 
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Note 2. There is usually an ellipsis of some word, or wbriit 
after thany as, though^ if, and some other Conjunctions. K g. Such 
pursuits are more pleasant than usrfuL I speak as a maru It it 
possible, though not probable. 

Note 3. When other ^ else, or more is used in a restricted sense, 
it should be followed by ihan, and not by but, except, &c £. g. 1 
have no other motive than the one I mentioned. His music is little 
else than sound. We have not met any more examples than what 
you mentioned. 

Note 4. That, and not lest, but, but that, or as, should be employed 
after expressions denoting dovht, uncertainty, fear, or denial, K g. Wb 
do riot doubt that he will succeed : — ^not, " but he will succeed." They 
feared that he would fail : — ^not, '^ lest he would fail." I am not cer 
tain that I can go : — ^not, " as I can go." 

Rkm. 3. After expressions denoting doubt, whether should be employed, and not 
tf, E. g. I do not know whether I can go :— not, ^ifl can go." I will see whether mj 
father is in :— not, *^ if my father is in." 

Rem. 4. ^s is often used to connect words tit Opposition* E. g. He was engaged at 
an assistant. Like should never be used before asy nor in its stead. 

Rkk. 5. Both cannot refer to more than two objects: the following expreadooii 
therefore incorrect : ** He was both intelligent, kind and considerate : — omit ^ both.** 

Rbm. 6. Such is sometimes incorrectly used for so, E. g. I never saw such a beao? 
tiful sky :•— Corrected : ^so beautiful a sky." Like should never be used with sueh; 
as, such like. 

Note 6. Conjunctions are frequently used corrclatively with other 
Conjunctions, Adverbs, or Adjectives. . (See Part L ^ Of Con/unc 
turns." Rem. 3.) Examples of this use of Conjunctions are given 
below. 

1. Neither, no, not ; — nor : He is not idle, nor lazy. She has no slats 
nor pendL 

2. Att; — as : (denoting equality) John is as studious as James. 

8. Ad; — so : ( " " ) Aa thy day is, so shall thy strength be. 

4. So ; — as : No one is so foolish as to think it. 

6. So ; — that : They are not so low, that they cannot reforoL 

6. Such ; — as : His reasons are such as the following. 

7. Such ; — that : His passion is svich, that he cannot control himselt 

8. Not only ; — hut also : Not only his credit ; but his reputattoo, aim, 
was gone. 



Rem. 7. Such expAssions as, TTiemore—ihe more; the more — the better; the 
— tAe sooner; the better — the better ; the less — the lens ; h^„ have the /oree of Grrrrla- 
twe Conjunctions, E. g. The m^re I study it, the better I like it The sooner yon oomey 
the better it will be. 
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•ryon cannot beooBM a Mdiolar. Sine* he will not follow adriooi l«t him ftiMe th» 



Note 6. When several toords are used, having a comwxm constrvc' 
J, Hon, the CoT^UTtction may be expressed between the last two^ only ; its 
omission often renders a sentence more sprightly and forcible. E. g. 
They form^ unite, charge, waver — ^all is lost ! 

£xc. For the sake of Emphasis, or to deepen the impression hy fixing the attention 
mt^mek word, the Cm^itnction may be repeated. E. g. Italy teems with recollections of 
every kind : for courage, and wisdom^ and power, and arts, and sciences, and beauty, 
mmic, and desolation, have all, in their turn, made it their dwelling-place. 



9 That,fin', and a few other Ck>nJ unctions, are sometimes used as introduc- 
ing words, having little or no connective force, £. g. For what saith the Scripture ? 
Tkat he is sincere, I have no doubt. 



EXERCISE FOR GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Exercise and temperance make the constitution strong and vig- 
orous. TTie lad pleases all, by his gentle manners and his oblig- 
ing disposition. They called her and me. Vain persons are not 
esteemed ; but they may be admired. His style is more nervous, 
though less elegant, than his brother's. He has no other course 
than this to pursue. We do not doubt that Henry will be pru- 
dent. She is employed as a governess. Will you be so kind as 
to answer me soon 1 The more I know of him, the less I like 
him. Under thee, as head supreme, thrones, princedoms, pow- 
ers, domiaions, I reduce. For the Lord bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and 
pomegranates. • 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He does not read, but can write. Let him pursue no other 
studies but those mentioned by his teacher. This is none other 
but the house of God. Her education is little else but orna- 
mental. You need not fear lest you wilKnot control your temper, 
if you try. An honest man should have no doubt but that he 
will be prospered. His father did not know as he could spare 
him. Did your sister say if she would join the party ? See if 
the carriage is at the door. Do like as I do. Sing loud, like he 
does. Avoid such like habits as lying. He was celebrated both 
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as a scholar, a poet, and an historian. I never saw such an idk 
boy. Did you say he is so old as you are ? Never be guiltjr 
of as low a vice as profanity. His fear was so great as he nearly 
fainted. 



The nature of Exclamations has been fally explained 
in Part I. ** Of Exclamations," and in Part II. General 
Principles of SyntaXy " Simple Sentences," 13, &o. 
If the student will return and read what is said of them 
under those *' heads," he will readily perceive that Uo 
Rule can be given for their use. They may be used 
at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a Sen- 
tence ; and, whatever be their position, they have no 
grammatical construction. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

]. We hare now discussed all the doctrines of th|0 part of Grammar^ and baw giw 
the rales that govern the use of the difTerent classes of words. It is proper to remarki 
that there are many forms of cxpressictn which none of the rules given explain. Tbeir 
meaning, however, is so obvious, and they are so familiar to the atndeDt, that he wiU 
not be liable to commit blunders in their use. And although he may not be able to 
refer every word to a particular class, nor to give a particular rule for the use of evo? 
word, he will be able to see, from what he has already studied, whether an eocpresrioo 
is in accordance with tlie general principles of the language. 

3. The student should be apprised of the fact, also, that he will meet with many 
expressions, in the Scriptures, in ancient vritinga, in foetrffWA especlaUy in SIsIr 
pearcy which contain violations of the principles of Syktaz, Many such expressiooi 
are employed by what is termed ^ poetic license," and are allowed for the sake cfpoetie 
measure, or IVom a feeling of reverence which is justly paid to the claaaic Eoglisb 
writers. 
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GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 



GENERAL REMARK. 

HaTing g^ven all the ^RtTLia or Syntax," we are now prepared to preaent a 
peetna^n of grammatical *^ Analysis" that shall include all the " Parte of Speech.^ 
fe ba^e already reauurked that tbo only practical use af avch Analfsia is, by fir§^ 
mew€ r^tatitionj to impreaa upon the mind of the student, the characteristics and 
nai^fitmtiens of the different classes of words ; and the rules that are followed in 
*tAinnif the diflerent classes, for the expression of thought. A specimen of aucb 
halyria ia given below. Afler he has examined the specimens given, let the pupil 
NDceed to analyze the ** General Exercise" that follows. He should first aaeertain the 
mmhifr ot the Sentence he is to analyze ; which he can do by first making a sentential 
oaiyaiB, according to the directions given in the ** General Prine^es of Syntax ;" 
Beotenttal Analysis,*' (which see.) 

SENTENCE. 

The good man perceived his murdered son and ex- 
laimed, mournfully ; " Alas I I am undone by thy 

"The" is an Article, used to define "man." — ^Rule: "The 
urtlcle the is used to distinguish one from a class, or a class 
xxn the whole." 

" good" is an Adjective : irregular Comparison, — (good, better, 
lest — ) and is used to qualify " man." — Rjjlk : " Adjectives are 
ised to qualify or limit the meaning of Nouns, or their Equiva- 
ents." 

" man" is a JToun ; Sing. Number ; Simple Form ; and is used 
13 the Subject of " perceived."^RutK : " Noons, in the Simple 
Form, are used as the Subjects of Verbs." 

" perceived" is a Regular Trans, Verb : — (perceive, perceived, 
perceived — ) Active Form ; Indie. Mode ; Past Tense — (Synapsis : 
—perceive, have perceived, perceived, — ) Sing. Number and 
rhird Person, to agree with its Subject " man."— (The agreement 
is imaginary.) Rule : " Verbs must agree with their Subjects in 
N'omber and Person." 

1 
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"bis" is a Possessive Pronoun and expresses the possession of . 
« son." — Rule : " Possessive Pronouns are used to express poar 



session." 



" murdered" is a (Simple) Perfect Participle from the Regular 
Trans. Verb, to murder, — (murder, murdered, murdered, — ) and 
is used to qualify " son." — Rulb : " Participles having the force 
of Adjectives are used to qualify Nouns, or their Equivalents." 

" son" is a ^oun : Sing. Number ; Simple Form ; and is used 
as the Object of "perceived." — Rule: "Nouns, in the Simple 
Form, are used as the Objects of Transitive Verbs." 

"and" is a Conjunction^ and is used to connect the two Claum 
of the Sentence. — Rule: "Conjunctions are used to conned 
words. Adjuncts, Phrases, and Clauses." 

" exclaimed" is a Reg. Trans, Verb : — (exclaim, exclaimed, ex- 
claimed, — ) Active Form ; Indie. Mode ; Past Tense ; — (^Synopsis: 
exclaim, have exclaimed, exclaimed, — ) Sing. Number and Third 
Person; connected by "and" to "perceived," and subject to the 
same construction. — Rule : " Verbs must agree, <fec." 

" mournfully" is an Adverb, and is used to modify the Verb 
"exclaimed." — Rule: "Adverbs are used to modify Adjectives, 
and to express the ideas of time, place, manner, <fec." 

" Alas !" is an Exclamation and has no grammatical construc- 
tion. 

" r' is a Personal Pronoun : First Person ; Sing. Number ; 
Simple Form; and is used as the Subject of "am undone." — 
Rule : " Personal Pronouns, in the Simple Form, are used as the 
Subjects of Verbs." 

" am undone" is an Irreg, Trans, Verb : — (undo, undid, un- 
done, — ) Passive Form ; Indie. Mode ; Present Tense ; Sing. 
Number and First Person, to agree with its Subject "L" — Rule: 
" Verbs must agree, <fec." 

" by" is a Preposition and is used to show the relation of the 
Adjunct, "thy death," to the Principal Parts of the Sentence, 
" I am undone." — Rule : " Prepositions are used to show the re- 
lation of primary Adjuncts to the Principal Parts of a Sentence, 
and to show the relation of one Adjunct to another." 
^tb/'' 18 a Possessive Ptoqouii an^ ex^g^t^saoi^ MS[i<^ IgoeAQasioii of 
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" death." — ^Rulk : " Possessive Pronouns are used to express pos- 
session .'' 

" death" is a Noun : Sing. Number ; Simple Form ; and is 
used as the Object of "by " — ^Rule : " Nouns, in the Simple Form, 
are used as the Objects of Prepositions." 

GENERAL EXERCISE ON SYNTAX. , 

Simple Sentences. 

Jesus wept. I am an American. The classics possess a pecu- 
liar charm : they are the early voice of the world. Glorious 
New England ! thou art still true to thy ancient ^me. The sting 
of pain and the edge of pleasure are blunted by long expectation. 
A wise man, in a crowded street, winneth his way by gentleness. 
Teach children obedience. We, then, as workers together with him, 
beseech you also ; * * * * giving no offence in anything ; but in 
all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much pa- 
tience in afflictions, in necessities, in dstresses, in stripes, in imprison- 
ments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings ; by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, 
by love unfeigne3, by the word of truth, by the power of God, by 
the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by 
honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report ; as deceivers, 
and yet true ; as unknown, and yet well known ; as chastened, and 
not killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
many rich ; as having nothing, and yet poss*essing all things. 

Compound Sentences. 

In the simplicity of its structure, the English language has cut 
out a path for itself; and, neither by the introduction of classical 
terms, nor by words or phrases from any other source, has it ever 
suffered its onward process of simplification to be impeded, or ita 
leading principles to be overpowered. 

Words gradually and imperceptibly lose their meaning and 
become antiquated and inapplicable ; not, perhaps, from any efy- 
mological impropriety, but from the caprice of custom, and 
fometzmes from the passive obstinacy and ^ahhicaVj c& ^^^^^roxv^ 
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ignorance. This does not, however, always furnish an apo1<^ 
for the numerous errors which are so profusely scattered over our 
literature. We must look for them in the want of attention to 
the peculiarities of the English language, and to the foolish sup- 
position that the grammatical construction of languages, wide as 
the Poles asunder from that of our own, will prove & safe and 
unerring guide, in the analysis of the English tongue. 

The purification of the English language is worthy of our 
holiest and never-ceasing devotion: it will bear to future ages, 
the sentiments of a free, generous, and singularly energetic race 
of men : it already overspreads a large portion of the world, and 
is diffusing itself East, West, North, and South : it carries with it 
the cherished and sanctified institutions of its native soil, and, un- 
der the influence and adventurous spirit of the parent (England) 
and her vigorous ofl&pring in America, is materially changing, or 
modifying, the destinies of mankind. 

Poetical Extracts. 

GmiKAL Rbmark. The stndent is doubtless aware that poetic langaage is cflen 
very elliptical and much inverted; so that the Adjectives follow the Nouns they qual- 
ify ; the Verb precedes the Subject, &c. From the analysis of the extracts given be- 
low, he will perceive that it is much more difl9cult than that of Prose. He should bear 
In mind what has been frequently stated in this work, concerning the practical %»• of 
such an exercise. 

" Surely, far more dear 
Is good, plain English to an English ear, 
Than lisp*d-out phrases stoVn from every dime, 
And strangely altered to conceal the crime ; 
Yet, without French, how dull the page would look ! 
Must no Italics mark when speaks a Duke t 
Must Peers and beauties flirt in common print. 
And no small letters mark a Statesman's hintf* 

{The Novel, a Satire.) 

" No doubt but men would shortly find there is 
As perfect order, as firm certaintie. 

As grounded rules, to try out things amiss, 
As much sweet grace, as sweet varietie 
Of words and phrases, as good quatititie 

For Verse and P^ose, in English, every way, 

Ab any common lang^ia^ hath this daie." 
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" Spare, spore the gentle bird, 

Nor do the warbler wrong 1 
In the green wood is heard 

Its sweet and' gentle song : 
Its song, so clear and glad, 

Each listener's heart has stirred; 
And none, however sad, 

But blessed that happy bird. 

* * * » • 

Oh, laugh not at my words. 

To warn your childhood's hours: 
Cherish the gentle birds ; 

Cherish the fragile flowers : 
For since man was bereft 

Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left, 

To cheer our eyes and ears." 

{George WiBetkune.) 

" So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall tabs 
His chamber in the silent balls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach the grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his coudi 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

(Bryant) 



TRINITY CHURCH—NEW YORK. 

There is a temple fashioned not with hands. 
Of more exquisite workmanship than this. 
Formed by that Architect who made amiss 

Not e'en the smallest object he commands ; 

Whose essence in each form of life expands ; 
As well in flowers that bloom an hour of bliss. 
As in the worlds that fill the blue abyss. 

Clad in a veil, this fane mysterious stands ; 

And yet, the light of trusting love is there. 
Which gives the inner shrine a deathless glow ; 
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And with the incense of unuttered prayer, 
Is mingled music, sodi as seraphs know I 
This temple is a consecrated soul. 
That yields implicitly to God's supreme control ! 

An earnest soul, that strives to do Qod's will 

On earth, as angels do, in courts above ; 

Whose happiest labor, here, is that of love ; 
Whose highest wish is, to secure from ill, 
His fellows, who are blindly erring still : 

A fearless soul, content to weekly move 

In duty's sphere, though dark it often prove. 
And lurking foes its ardor fain would chill ; 
That sees in man, however marred by sin, 

A child of God, an heir of endless life ; 
And seeing his great need, essays to win 

Him from the world's most deadly coil and strife : 
In such a soul, is built a temple fair ; 
And God's best, highest praise is over offered there 1 

{Jcanes LumbarcL) 



PUWCTUATIOIf. 

Rem. 1. Although we may know all the rules that are followed in combining words 
for the expression of thought, yet, unless we employ some marks to stpcrate tkt parts 
of SeHteneeSf or Sentences themselves ^ from each oiher, it is almost impossible to convey 
our ideas to the reader, clearly ; hence, 

Punctuation is a system of marks or points employed 
to separate the different parts of written Sentences j and 
at the close of Sentences, so as to convey the sense to 
the reader, clearly. 

Rem. 2. For the sake of convenience, these points may be divided into two dmsses^ 
— those separating' the parts of Sentences, and those used at tks doss of Sentences : the 
former are arranged in the first colomn ; the latter, in the second column, below. 

, comma. ! note of interrogaii4m, 

\ semicolon, \ note of exelamcUion, 

: colon. , period. 

parenthesis. 
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I. The Comma used in Simple Sentences. 

Rule 1. When the subject is followed by an insep^ 
arable Adjunct of some lengthy a Comma may be in- 
serted immediately before the Verb, E. g. A conscien- 
tious desire to improve the talents conferred upon him, 
stimulated him to great exertions. 

Rule 2. When the parts of a Sentence are trans^ 
posed, the Comma may be inserted between them, E. g. 
In the morning, sow thy seed. By reiterating these 
declarations of his innocence, he secured the confidence 
of his judges. 

Rule 3. Adverbs used independently , the names of 
per son Sy {ox places, &do, personified,) addressed, some of 
the Exclamations, and, in short, all words and phrases 
used as Circumstances, (see " General Principles" of 
Syntax, " Of Circumstances,") at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the close of Simple Sentences, should bo 
pointed off by Commas, 

examples. 

Soon, nothing could be heard around us. My son, attend unto 
my wisdom. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
Deliver my soul, O Lord,* from lying lips. We are not, however, 
anxious about the result. He was, so to speak, self-moved, in all 
his actions. These exhibitions are startling, certainly. Let wo- 
men, Edward, war with words. " I cannot die," said the wretched 
man. On the other hand, our enemies are crowding forward. 

Rule 4. When words in apposition. Adjuncts, Par^ 
ticipial Clauses and those dependent upon the Infini^ 
tive Mode, or quotations, are introduced into a Simple 
Sentence, breaking the connection between its parts^ 
tiiey should be pointed off by Commas, 
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EXAMPLES. 

Webster, the great Constitutional Lawyer, is to argne the case. 
As a scholar, he has few superiors. He, with all his minions, 
shall not divert me from my path. Being an honest man, he 
rejected the offer with disdain. He sacrificed all ease and com- 
fort, to accomplish his object. He waived the point, after having 
given his reasons for his course. Says Cowper, ^ He is the free 
man, whom truth makes free." 

Rule 5. When Conjunctions are omitted between 
words, Adjuncts, Phrases, or Participial or Infinitive 
Clauses, Commas should be inserted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Industry, good judgment, and Strict integrity, are his distin- 
guishing traits. My son is studying grammar, arithmetic and 
geography. Hope and fear, pleasure and pain, diversify our lives. 
He is honest, frank and sincere. His industry, not bis talents, has 
given him success. They toiled three days, with patience, with 
perseverance, and with energy, but without success. There they 
stood, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, a firm phalanx. To 
plow the soil, to sow the seed, and to watch tbe process of Nature, 
is not the whole business of the farmer. Strive to please, to in- 
struct, and to entertain, your pupils. It is the Christian's duty, to 
succor the distressed, to counsel the wayward, to soothe the af- 
flicted, and to instruct the ignorant. 

Exc. When the ConjunctioD or is expressed^ but the words eonnected are entfa«ly 
different in their meaning, the Comma shonld sometimes be inserted. E. g. The agent, 
or his employer, is responsible. 

Gknkkal Rkxakk. It would be a profitable exercise, to write aererat senteneea 
emitting the points, and let the student insert the Commas where they are neceesaiy. 
The rules of punctuation will be of no use to tbe student, unless they be applied in 
some such exercise. 



II. The Comma in Compound Sentences. 

Rkm. 1, Since Compound Sentences are composed of two or more Sim^ Sentenoes, 
(ealled Cgauses, when so used;) U \% deax tkal \:bft ralMi»vuDdAr tbSs bead» ahoidd nki 
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to the nfe of Ommas between the Simple SenUnee* tkue used. The Panctuation wUMin 
Simple SeDtencee remains the same, whether they are used as ClauseS) or not. 

Rule 6. Commas should be inserted immediately 
before all Conjunctions, Adverbs and Relative Pranauns, 
used to connect the Clauses of Compound Sentences, 

EXAMPLES. 

Nothing in this world is of any worth, which has not labor and 
toil as its price. Patience is a virtue kindred to attention, and, 
without it, the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient 
labor and investigation are not only essential to success in study, 
but are an unfailing guaranty to success. The more I study the 
science of language, the better I like it Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him. Where your, treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. The perfection of a disciplined mind is, not to be 
able, on some great contigency, to rouse up its faculties, and draw 
out a giant strength, but to have it always ready to produce given 
and equal results, in given and equal times. 

iBxc: When the connection between two Clauses is closey or when a Cluuseotti 
Oonnponnd Sentence is short., and Tollowed by a Clause beginning with a Relative Pro- 
fuun rmtrieting the meaning of its Antecedent^ the Comnui should be omitted. E. g. Life 
is what we make it There are no blessings tohieh the mind may not convert into tht 
bitterest of evils. 

Rb«. 9. The student should be required to apply Uie rules, by inserting CommM 
«t the proper plwes) in Sentences wrilten without points, on a slate, or black-lMNurd. 

III. The Semicolon. 

Rbm. From what has been shown above, it will lie evident to the student, that the 
Comma is the nsual point employed to separate the Clauaes of Compound Senteneos* 
When, however, the connection l>etween the Clauses is less close than that existing 
between the Clauses of the Sentences already given, the Semicolon should be inserted 
between them ; hence, 

Rlxe 1. When the Clauses^of a Compound Sen- 
tence are not closely related, and the same Subject is 
used in each ; or, when they contain different Subjects^ 
the Semicolon may be inserted between them, whether 
the C<mneciu)es are expresded, or not 
- ^ 7* 
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EXAMPLES. 

You have friends to cheer you on ; you have books and teach- ' 
ers to aid you. The great instrument of afifecting the world is the 
mind; and no instrument is so decidedly and continually im- 
proved by exercise and use. Therefore do I weep, because death 
is in the world ; the spoiler is among the w^rks of God ; all that 
is made must be destroyed ; all that is bom must die. 

Rule 2. "When a Compound Sentence is lonffj and 
the Clauses contain parts that might be separated by 
Commas^ the Semicolon may be inserted between the 
Clauses, although, in shorter Sentences, the Comma 
would be the appropriate point. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tell me, then, if it does not add as much perfection to the be- 
nevolence of God, that while it is expatiating over the vast field 
of created things, there is not one portion of the field overlooked 
by it ; that while it scatters blessings over the whole of an infinite 
range, it causes them to descend in a shower of plenty on every 
separate habitation ; that while his arm is underneath and round 
about all worlds, he entei"s within the precincts of every one of 
them, and gives a care and a tenderness to each individual of 
their teeming population. 

rV. The Colon. 

Rev. I. It sometimes happens, that a longer pause than that indieated by ike Send" 
colon should be made between the Clauses of a Compound Sentence. This is the case, 
where the Clauses are not in the least degree related in construction^ and yet the ideoB 
ezpresied in them have such a connection in the sense^ as to render it necessary that the 
Sentence should be li:ept <p«n ; i. e. that It should not be closed by the use of the 
period, Ice. ; hence, 

Rule. When the Clauses of a Compound Sentence 

are not, in the least degree, related in construction, 

while the ideas expressed in them are so connected as to 

render it necessary thoX the Senlenct \&<mU not be 
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closed at that pointy the Colon should be inserted be- 
tween them. 

Rem. 3l The student wilt readily percei%'e, (bat no Ckmnectives can be employed 
huween the CUntses separated bp the Colon^ as their use would make the Clauses related 
m fiutruction ; which is contrary to the principle of the ^Rulk." 

EXAMPLES, 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, "say unto thy brethren, this 
do ye : lade your beasts, and go get you unto the land of 
Canaan.'' 

A stately tree grew on the plain: its branches were covered 
with verdure: its boughs spread wide, and made a goodly 
shadow : the trunk was like a strong pillar : the roots were like 
crooked fangs. 

I have seen a man in the pride of his strength : his cheeks 
glowed with beauty : his limbs were full of activity : he leaped : 
he walked : he ran : he rejoiced in that he was more excellent 
than those. I returned : he lay stiflf and cold on the bare ground : 
his feet could no longer move, nor his hands stretch themselves 
out : his life was departed from him ; and the breath out of his 
nostrils. 

Rev. 3. The Colon should also be used after such expressions as, as foUovat : for 
example : to wit: &c. £. g. He replied as follows : <' No man can be more ignorant of 
the cause than I am.*^ 



V. The Dash and the Parenthesis. 

1. The Dash [ — ] is employed to denote a sudden 
change of thought, abruptly closing the Sentence before 
it is finished, or after the Sentence is closed. E. g. And 
you — ay, blush, Sir, as you should. And long she lin- 
gered — for broken hearts die slow. And oft we talked 
of Julia — oft of you. 

2. It is employed to denote a significant pause^ in 
order to git^ particular emphasis to what follows. E. g. 
Now learn that mighty truth— Aom^ happy are the good ! 
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Grod said — ^^Let there be light /" Let thy word con- 
trol the earthquakes of that universe — the soul. 

The Parenthesis () is employed to enclose a Sen^ 
tence, or part of a Sentence^ that is neither necessary 
to tli3 grammatical construction^ nor to the sense of the 
Sentence, or Paragraph, in which it is inserted. E. g. 
With what facility are Adjectives of this description 
(numerous as they are) formed out of Nouns! 

VI. The Notes op Interrogation and Exclamation. 

The Note of Interrogation is employed at the end 
of a question. E. g. When shall mad ambition cease to 
rage ? When shall mercy wave her olive-wand again ? 
When ? Lucentio : — Sirrah, where have you been ? 
Biofidello : — ^Where have I been ? nay, now, where are 
you? Master, has my fellow Tranio stol'n your clothes? 
Or you stolen his ? or both ? Pray, what's the news ? 

Rem. The JV*ot« of Interrogation to employed at tke dose of a question in a direct 
quotation. E. g. **And is it too late?^ she cried. But token the quotation is indirect, 
it is ontitted. E. g. They ask us what we will do for the edueation of their children. 

The Note of Exclamation is employed after parts of 
Sentences, or Sentences, expressed as " Exclamations," 
E. g. Lo ! the mighty sun looks forth! They come! 
they come ! On to the field I 0, horrible ! 0, horrible ! 
most horrible ! What a variety of view is this ! How 
rich in speculation — ^in thought ! How admirably cal- 
culated to warm the imagination, and to give feeling 
and imagery ! 

VII. The Period. 

The Period is employed at the close of a complete 

Sentence, except when it is superseded by the use of 

the Interrogation^ or Exclamaticm pcviut. It u also 
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employed to denote an abbreviation of a word ; as^ 
P. O. ; — ^A. M. ; — Esq. ;— Geo. :— Jno. ; — Eng. ;— N. B. ;— 
Dr. 

Obnbkal Bkmabk. Let the stadent write Sentences, omitting the points, on a 
■laief or black-board, and then insert the points according to the ** Eules.'* It is only 
bj Boch practice that he can ever learn to use them correctly. 

Other Marks used in Writing. 

Rbm. Besides the points already noticed, there are certain other marks that are, by 
common consent, employed for specific purposes. They are as follows : 



Aposffophe ' Index 

Quotations " " Paragraph 

Hyphen - Section § 

Caret A Asterisk ♦ 

Braekets [] Asterism «% 

Ellipsis — Dagger f 

J Double Dagger t 

^"^^ ^ ParaUel | 



f 



1. The Apostrophe is used in the contraction of words^ 
and in the 'Possessive Form of Nouns; as, o'er; ^tis; 
I HI; John's, 

2. The quotation marks are used to denote that an 
expression has been taken verbatim from some other 
source ; as, " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." 

3. The hyphen is used to connect Compound words ; 
as, ale-house ; oft-repeated ; by-gone ; brother-in-law. 

Rbm. It is also used afUr a syllable at the end of a linej to show that the remainder 
tf the word begiru the next line. When it is necessary to divide a word, in this 
manner, the dirisimi should he made between the syllables; as boim-ner ; — not, ba- 
nner. 

4. The caret is used when a letter j word, or expression^ 

in 

has been omitted. E. g. These m9.rks are used Puno- 

A 

tnation. 

6. Brackets are used to enclose something intended 
to explain^ to rectify a mistake, or to refer. E. g. The 
Senator [lAr. Clay] was in error. 
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6. The Ellipsis is used to denote an omission of 
some letter J or words, E. g. Mr. L — e spoke next. 

Rcic. The omssion of a Stntenee, foragraphj or stmnza, is Indicated by the use of 
Asterisks, 

7. The brace is used to eonneot two or more words, 
or expressions, with something upon which they have a 

common dependence. E. g. If, ] . 

( smce. 

8. The index points to something remarkable. 

9. The paragraph may be used to denote the begin^ 
ning of a new subject. 

10. The section may be used to denote the divisions 
of a subject^ or treatise. 

11. The asterisk^ dagger^ double dagger^ and par- 
allele the numerals^ 1, 2, 3, &o., and the letters of the 
alphabet, are used as references to notes j &c. 

12. The asterism is sometimes used before a note^ or 
remark^ without a reference. 

Gknvral Remark. The teacher should require the student to apply these marlcB 
in exercises on a slate, or black-board. Such exercises occupy but little timO) and are 
almost indispensable, to give the student a practical idea of what he learns. 

ON THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Capitals should be used in the following cases : 

1. The first word of every Sentence: 

2. The first word of every line of Poetry : 

8. The names of persons^ places^ townSj countries, rivers, mourUctina, 
lakeSf vessels, and all adjectives derived frogn such words : 

4. The days of the week and the months of the year : 

5. The appellations of the Deity : 

6. The Personal Pronoun /, and the Exclamation or Oh, ^ : 
T. The first word of a direct quotation : 

8. The Nouns and principal words in the titles of books, and any 
profuinent word in an e.tsay or treatise. 
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PROSODY. 

Gbn BRAL Rkxakx. ** Pfosody*' properly belongs to the sabject of Rhetoric. It is 
however important that those who may not have the opportunity, or the time, to 
pursue the study of Rhetoric, should Iluow sometliing of the diflforent measures of 
Poetry. For this purpose, a brief outline of the subject is here presented. 

A Verse is a line of poetry^ consisting of a succesion 
of accented^ or unaccented^ syllables. 

Rkm. Jiecent is a strut of voice laid upon a particular qrllable. Every word of 
more than one syllable, has one or more of its syllables accented. 

Verse is of two kinds, — rhyme and blank verse. 
Rhyme is a similarity in sound between the last sylla^ 
bles of different lines. Blank verse is without rhyme. 

The syllables in a line of poetry are either long, or 
short. Long syllables may be marked thus, " : short 
syllables, thus, ^. 

A foot is part of a verse (or line) and consists of two 
or more syllables combined according to accent. 

Metre is the arrangement of feet in a verse, according 
to the accent. 

A Stanza (or stave) consists of several verses (or 
lines) varying in number, according to the fancy of the 
poet. A Couplet (or Distich) consists of two verses: 
a Triplet, of three. 

There are eight kinds of feet in poetry : four of two 
syllables ; and four of three syllables ; viz : 

DUsyllablea. Trissi/llables. 

The Trochee — -^ n The Dactyl — ^ w n 

The Iambus w — n . Tlie Am[)hibrach >^ — >-' n 

The Spondee n The Anapsst -^ -^ — n 

Tbo Pyrrhic ^^ n TheTriboch ^ww a 
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Bbm. The TVoehee, lamhus^ and ^napSst, are the priocipal feet in English Poetry; 
the others are chiefly used to give variety to the Terse. There is often a r ednn d an t 
tfUMe in a line : the verse is then ealled kfpermetre. 

Scannings is dividing' a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed ; the accent is always laid on the long; 
syllable of each foot. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. The shortest kind of Trochaic Verse, in use, con- 
sists of one Trochee and a long syllable ; as, 

Fd\\6w I me, 
Full 6f I glee. 

S. The next form consists of two Trochees ; asy 

SicknSss, I ailing, 
Mem'ry | failing. 

The same with an additional syllable ; as, 

In thS I early | spring. 
When thS I song-Wrds | sing. 

Rkk. The first and second forms are unsuitable for graVe saljecta, and are seldoai 
naed. 

3. The third form consists of three Trochees ; as, 

In th§ I morn 5f | gladnSss, 
In the I night 5f | s&dness. 

The same with an additional syllable ; as. 

Sing we to oiir | G6d & | bSve, 
Praise e tern&l | &3 bis | l5ve. 

4. The fourth form consists oifour Trochees ; as, 

On the I mount&in | top &p | pearlng. 

The fifth form consists of Jive Trochees, and the sixth 
consists of six Trochees : they are seldom used. 

Rbm. Troekiie Verse of diflforent varieties occurs in Ptalmt and Sfwau, The fbl- 
iowing variedea of what is called <* Particular Metre,'' are in this kind of Vena: 7; 8 
tUki7;8,7aad4}7and6, 
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IAMBIC VERSE. 

1. The shortest form of Iambic Verse consists of one 
Iambus and a hypermetre^ or additional syllable. It is 
liever used, except in longer lines. 

3. The next form consists of two Iambuses^ and is too 
short to be continued through many lines. 

T6G5d I I fly; 
In God I ril trust, 
WhSn low I in dust, 
My head | shall lie. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses ; as, 



Th6 shi I ning worlds | &b6ve, 
In glo I rious or | d6r stand. 



s3s m5ve, 
command. 



Or in I swift cour 
By his I siipreme 

The same with an additional syllable; 

waft, waft, I j'6 winds, j his storj". 
4. The fourth kind consists oifour Iambuses ; as, 

KnSel th5u | bSside | my lone | ly grave, 
Wh6n Sam j mSr's brSez | §3 o'er | it swSep ; 

Wh6n yon | prSiid orb that gilds | thS w&ve, 
Sinks gld I riSus to | Kis 5 | ce&n sleep. 

RxK. This coDsUtutes what is called ^ Long Metre." 

6. Iambic Verse of five feet consists oifive Iambuses. 
It is pentametrey and is called Heroic Verse, being used 
in Epic Poetry. 

Achll I 16s' wrath, | to Greece | thS dire | fiil spring 
Of woes I iinnum | bSr'd, heaven | \f god | dfiss sing! 

This Verse may be written without rhyme, consti- 
tuting Blank Verse ; as, 

5 
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Of man's | first dls | 5bS | di^nce and | th3 fruit 
Of that I fbrbid | den tr6e, | whdse mor | t&I taste 
Brdught death | Into | oiir world, | &nd all | oiir woe. 

6. The sixth form of Iambic Verse consists of six 
Iambuses^ and is called Alexandrine, This kind of 
Verse is seldom used, except at the close of a Sonnet^ 
or a Spenserian Stanza. 

Rkm. The Sonnet consists ot fourteen lines, of which the last is an Jilexandrine, and 
the rest Pentametrss, By examining the Sonnet given below, the student will perceiye 
that the rhyme is peculiar: there is a correspondenee between the first, and third; the 
eeeondffourthj uad fifth ; the sUth, eighth, and eleventh ; the ninth, tenth, and twelfth. 

THE HAPPY HOME. 

O, name for comfort, refuge, hope and peace, 
O spot, by gratitude and memory blest ! 

Where, as in brighter worlds, *' the wicked cease 
From troubling, and the weary are at rest," 
And unfledged loves and graces have their rest : 

How brightly, here, the various virtues shine, 
And nothing done or said is seen amiss ; 

While sweet affections every heart entwine. 
And differing tastes and talents all unite, 
Like hues prismatic blending into white, 

In charity to man, and love divine : 
Thou little kingdom of serene delight. 

Heaven's nursery and foretaste ! what bliss, 
Wh6re earth | t5 wea | ri6d m6n | cSn give | & home | like this ^ 

Rem. The SpenserioM Stanza takes its name from the poet^ Spenser, who generally 
wrote in that combination. Each Stanza consists of eight heroic verses, (or lines,) fol< 
lowed by an Alexandrine. The student will perceive that the rhyme is peculiar. 

If man would but his finer nature learn. 

And not, in life fantastic, lose the sense 

Of simpler things; could Nature's features stern 

Teach him be thoughtful ; then, with soul intense, 

I should not yearn for God to take me hence, 

Bat bear my lot, albeit in spirit bowed^ 
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RemeraVring humbly, why it is, and whence; 

But when I see cold man, of reason proud, 

My s5l I Itude I Is s&d— | Vm lone | 1^ In | th3 crdwd. 

7. The seventh form consists of seven Iambuses, A* 
the present day, it is divided into iwo parts^ making twt 
Verses (or lines.) The first part contains four Iam- 
buses, and the second part, three^ constituting what is 
called " Common Metre ;" as, 

T6 Fa I thSr, Son, | &nd H6 | ly GhOst, 



ThS G5d I wh6m w6 
BS glo I ry, as I It was, 



addre. 
Is ndw. 



And shall | bS 6v | Srmdre. 



Rbk. In ** Short Metre,^ Uie first, suondj and fourth lines, consist of tkre§ lam- 
kuse*; the Uirdt of four, Tho '« Hallelujah Metre,** and some kinds of ** Particular 
Metre,** consist of various kinds of Iambic Ferse, 



ANAPJESTIC VERSE. 

1. The shortest form of this kind of Verse, in English 
poetry, consists of two Anapcests ; as, 

I hftve passed | 5'er thS e&rth. 
In tbS dark | nSss 5f night 

2. The second form consists of three Anapcests ; there 
are but few entire Poems in this Verse. 

I &m out I 6( htiman | It^'s rdach, 
I miist fin | Ish ni^ jour | nSy S,1one, 

N3v3r hear | th3 sw6et mti | sic df speech, 
I start I &t th3 sound | df ra^ own. 

Bkk. The first two forms of Anapmsiie Verse are seldom used, except to glTO variety, 
as the measure is too light for grave themes. 

3. The third kind of Anapeestic Verse is more com- 
mon : it consists oifour Anapcests ; as, 

F5r thS black | nSss 5f &sh | 3s sh&ll m&rk | wh^re It stdod. 
And & wild I mdthSr scrdam | ^'er hSr fi&m | Ishing brOod. 
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The same with an additional syllable : 

But thS d&y- | st&r &ttrac | tSd bis eye's | 8&d dSvO | ti^n, 
Fdr It rose | 5'er bla own | nS,tlve Isle | In th§ d | ce&Q. 

DACTYLIC VERSE. 

Rbk. Dactylic Verse la not common in English Poetry. Dactylic Feet, howeTW, 
are very commonly interspersed in other Verse, to give it elasticity and life. Hood*a 
** Bridge of Sighs" is, for the most part, written in Dactyls ; as. 

Touch h6r n5t | scornfiiliy, 
Think 6f hSr | mournfully. 

They are also very common in Campbell's shorter 
pieces; as, 

There | came t(5 thg | bSach S p5or | Sxlle 5f | Erin ; 
The I dew (5n bis | thin r(5be wfts | heav^ &nd | chill. 

Gknbral Rbmark. To what has already been said, it is proper to add, that the dif- 
fJBrent kinds of Verse are frequently inteiinixed. The teacher should direct the atten- 
tion of the student, to the different kinds of feet he meets with in his reading. In this 
way, the student will soon learn the various kinds of Verse, and their Combinations. 

POETIC LICENSE. 

Poetic License^ (as it is commonly called,) consists in 
the free use of various figurative expressions, contrac- 
tions, transpositions, antiquated words and phrases, &c. 
It may ba comprehended under three heads ; viz. : 
Figures of Etymology ; Figures of Syntax; and JFYg*- 
ures of Rhetoric, 

1. '' Figures of Etymology^^ are intentional devia- 
tions from the usual forms of words : they are called 
Elision, Diceresis, Synceresis, Prosthesis^ ParagogCy 
and Tmesis, 

Rkm. The meaning of these terms and, also, of tlie ** Figures of Syntszt" and of 
**Rhetoric,'' may be found in the Dictionaries. 

2. " Figures of Syntax^^ are intentional deviations 
firom the usual construction of words : they are called 

JEiiipsiSy Pleonasm^ JBnallag^v^xkd Hyferbaton. 
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3. " Figures of Rhetoric^'* are intentional deviations 
from the usual application and arrangement of words : 
they are called Personification, Simile, Metaphor, AU 
legory, Hyperbole, Metronomy, Synecdoche, Irony, An^ 
tithesis. Apostrophe, Interrogation, Exclamation, and 
Climax. 

Gbnkral Rbkarx. It is mmecessary to give examples of these diflbrent flgores. 
The teacher might encourage his class to bring in examples of each— an exercise that 
would be interesting, and would soon make them fSuniliar with the meaning and fores 
of the lariooB ** Figares.** 
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APPENDIX 

Rkm. As was intimated in the '^Prefoce,** and in the preliminary Remarks In Ohap. 
Vn this Appendix will contain some of the considerations that influenced the Author in 
deciding upon his plan, and also his reasons for any changes or omissions of terrni 
foond in other works. 

A. 

The term grammar^ as understood by the ancients, compre- 
hended nearly all subjects of critical study and investigation, but 
more especially Rhetoric, Philology, Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy , Logic, Poetry, and History, But as those subjects became 
systematized, and the range of investigation was extended, one 
after another was excluded from the general term, and became a 
separate branch. When the philosophy of language «ame to 
attract more attention, and language was treated and discussed as 
a science, the term grammar was applied to it exclusively as being 
both significant and appropriate. The earlier writers on the 
structure of the English language adopted the term, restricting it, 
however, to Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 
Following their example, the later writers have retained all those 
branches, and treated them as though they were indispensable to 
the subject. The course thus far pursued would, so far as au- 
thorities go, warrant other authors on this subject, in continuing 
the same division of the subject into " four parts ;" but the mere 
fact that it has been universal up to the present time, does not 
make it obligatory upon them to do so, unless they choose. They 
must stand or fall by the works they produce ; and if they believe 
that, by dropping Orthography, or Prosody, or both, they will be 
better able to give a clear elucidation of the subject, there is 
nothmg in the force of authorities, (since there is nothing iatrinaio 
in the aubject,) that should preveul. 
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In view of the facts presented above, the subject of Grammar is 
divided, in this work, into two parts^ Etymology and Syntax. 
This division arises naturally and clearly from the definition given, 
the very language of which excludes every other topic. But there 
are other reasons for omitting Orthography. Persons of a suit- 
able age to study Grammar must be supposed to know the 
alphabet^ the sounds of letters, how to combine them in spelling, 
and, to a certain extent, the words they should use in making 
sentences for the expression of their thoughts. It would, there- 
fore, be a work of supererogation for the student, to repeat the 
study, of Orthography in a Grammar. Indeed, no teacher requires 
of him to do anything more with it, than to learn the meaning of 
the term. What then is the consequence of retaining it ? Is it 
not clear that the student is perplexed and embarrassed in the 
study, by being thus taught that Orthography forms an essential 
part of Grammar, while he is neither required nor expected to 
give it any practical application ? Knowing from experience and 
observation that such a course does embarrass the learner, and 
believing that unity of design necessarily requires the exclusion, 
fipom a text-book, of everything not essential to the subject, the 
Author of this work has omitted " Orthography." 

Although Prosody is not mentioned in the general division of 
the subject, and might, for reasons similar to those given above, 
be entirely excluded, it has been briefly discussed for the reasons 
presented in a ** Remark" under ** Prosody," which see. 



In a text-book designed to unfold and explain the principles of a 
science, it is of the highest importance that the terms constituting 
the nomenclature of the science should be definite and fixed in 
their meaning. This is especially true, of the science of language, 
since every word must be classed under some term of its nomen- 
clature. When, therefore, the grammarian undertakes to unfold 
the principles of a language, his first step is, to decide upon the 
nomenclature he will employ. Here, however, he is not left with- 
out any guides, for he finds a complete Tocabolary of tmhrnfldL 
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t^rms alreadjT in use, and furnished to his hand. The next qaea- 
iion that arises is, shall he adopt all or any of those terms now in 
use, or shall he invent others in their stead ? Now, no one doubto 
that he has a perfect right to act his. own pleasure 4 but he cer- 
tainly does well to consider whether he would not better aooom- 
plish his object, by retiuning the old terms. I^ on a careful exam- 
ination, he find any that are irrelevant, or not absolutely necessary, 
he may safely reject them from his work ; i^ on the other hand, 
he find any that are in universal, and invariable use, he should 
retain them. In the Author's opinion, the names appied to the 
^ Parts of Speech," are of this latter class. However the variout 
modifications may dififer in dififerent languages, the classes of words 
remain nearly the same in all. To those classes, certain words 
have been universally applied. Those names have a fixed and un- 
mistakable meaning in all languages. • Having been derived frcun 
. the Greek and Latin, now dead languages, and having been em- 
ployed for this purpose exclusively, they are not liable to change. 
For these and similar reasons, the terms usually applied to the 
'^ Parts of Speech'' have, with one exception, been retained in this 
work. The word '* Exclamation" has been substituted for ^ Inter* 
jection," having already become quite common, and being both 
more significant and appropriate. No embarrassment can pos- 
sibly arise from this change, since the class of words formerly de- 
nominated '^ Interjections" are of entirely independent construction, 
and are not subject to grammatical analysis. 

C. 

The Author has always found it extremely difficult to produce 
in the minds of his pupils, any clear or definite idea of what is 
meant by the term *' Case.^ This difficulty has been found nearly 
as great in his classes engaged in the study, of the Greek and 
Latin, as in the English ; although, in those langui^ges, the Cami 
of words are clearly distinguished by appropriate endings. In, 
view of this difficulty, together with the constant perplexity which 
it occasions the learner, especially in the study of the English, he 
hm concluded to discard the ua^ oi \k<^ \«cm^ snd tabstitute tbe 
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word "Form." As this mav seem to some an unwarrantable 
change, he feels it necessary to give his reasons for it, somewhat 
at length. 

The word " Case" is derived from the Latin casuSy an end or 
termination, from the verb cadere, to slip, to fall away, to end or 
terminate. The earlier grammarians applied the term to the ter- 
minations or variations of Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, <fec. It is 
however probable that the Latins and Greeks understood it to ex- 
press the condition of those words, or the relations which they 
bear to other words with which they are connected. Now it will 
be obvious that those conditions, or relations, may be very numer- 
ous, vaiying witli every conceivable degree of relationship. Hence 
iangvages differ in the number of their Cases. The Arabic has 
three ; the Hebrew, four ; the Sanscrit, eight ; the Greek, five ; 
the Latin, six; the Laplandish, nine; ^c* The extensive termin- 
ology of many languages renders their structure very complicated, 
and their acquisition very laborious. To be thoroughly convinced 
of this, we have only to look at the Latin Nouns, in which, al- 
though there are really but six names of Cases, there are aboub 
forty different Case-endings, exclusive of all irregularities. Thf. 
difficulty of acquiring all those endings, and retaining them ready 
for use, will be readily perceived. 

At the age of the world when these terminations were invented, 
it was doubtless impossible, without such aids, to express the 
various and intricate relations which the clases of words sustain 
to each other. At a later date, however, the number of Prepo- 
sitions has been greatly increased ; and inasmuch as that class of 
words express, in themselves, the numerous relations previously 
shown by the terminations or endings of Nouns, and are also more 
easily retained in the memory, those terminations have, in the 
more modern languages, been abandoned. In the English, such 
relations are shown by Prepositions entirely, rendering Case, in 
the sense here intended, altogether useless. * 

But the word Case has another import, that of showing the 
condition of Nouns with reference to the other classes of words. 
It was doubtless understood partly in this sense, by the inventors ^ 
of the Uaem'f and tibe authoTB of ny ^^iUoL Qm3fi3fi»»^'wK 

8 
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ascribe it to any other significaDce. The definition usually given 
of the term is as follow : ^^ Case is the state or condition of a 
Noun with respect to the other words in a sentence." With ref- 
erence to this meanmg of the term, De Sacy very justly remarks, 
" K we adopt this signification of the word * Case,' we must of 
necessity admit with Sanctius that there are Cases in all languages, 
or rather we must say that Cases do not belong to languages, but 
to the nature of things and ideas." If our grammarians would 
stop at this point, there would be less objection to the term ; but 
when they go on to give names to these several relations, they 
make it necessary, in order to be consistent, to continue the list 
of those names, until every possible relation which Nouns can 
sustain should have its appropriate name. They should not only 
have a "Nominative" or name-Case; a "Possessive" or kind- 
Case; an "Objective" or object-Case; but, also, a Predicative 
Case; a Giving Case ; a Calling or addressing Case ; a Depriving 
Case ; and so on, ad libitum. 

The Author's objection to the use of the word " Case," therefore, 
is two-fold : the term has lost its primary force and adaptation, 
by the disappearance of the terminations to which it was applied; 
while its use, as significant of the various conditions or relations 
of Nouns with respect to other words, necessarily causes great per- 
plexity to both the instructor and the learner. Neither of these 
objections can lie against the word " Form" which he has substi- 
tuted in its stead. By dropping the idea of " Government," also, 
(the force of which, as applied to the English at least, few young 
persons can be made to understand,) and adopting the arrange- 
ment which he has given to Syntax, all the offices which the two 
"Forms" of Nouns perform in the expression of thought are 
clearly seen and easily understood. In order to verify his position 
upon this point, he gives a brief summary of the doctrines of Syn- 
tax referring to the use of Nouns. 

The "Simple Form" of Nouns perform seven distinct offices:. 

1. As the Subject of a Verb : — John has arrived. 

2. As the Subject after a Verb : — It was John. 
S. As the Object of a Verb :— I saw John. 

4. Ab. tbe Object of a PTQ]p(m\iou v--Qt\N% \!uik Vi Jolm, . 
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5. Absolutely with a Participle : — John having arrived, we sailed. 
C. In apposition, to explain, <fec : — I, John, who also am your 
brother. 

Y. Independently, in an address : — John, come here. 

The "Possessive Form" of Nouns sustains the following relations: 

1. Possession of another Noun : — John's hat. 

2. Possession of a fact expressed by a Participle and its com- 
plement : — John^s having apologized, pacified the man. 

8. In apposition, to explain, &c. : — Franklin, the philosopher's 
sayings. 

Having thus attempted to show that the course he has pur- 
sued, with reference to the use of the term under consideration, is 
sustained by what are, to his own view, satisfactory reasons, the 
Author deems it proper to add, that he cannot be charged with 
a mere desire for useless change. Nor does he fear that his po- 
sition on this point will ex|Tose him to the charge of being an 
innovator; for he has but carried out, in practice,* what writers ou 
the subject of language have long since expressed in theory. As 
corroborative of his view.e, he subjoins extracts from the .works of 
those whose justly deserved reputation will command respect for 
their opinions. 

"The employment of Cases is not absolutely necessary. In- 
deed, there need be no such thing, as we may observe in the En- 
glish, the French, and many other languages, in which Preposi- 
tions, or some other means, such as the disposition of words in a 
sentence, are employed to indicate and determine relations." De 
Sacy on General Grammar, 

" The Greek, Latin, and several other languages use declen- 
sions. The English, French, and Italian, do not; or, at most, 
use it very imperfectly. In place of the variations of Cases, these 
modern tongues express the relations of objects, by means of the 
words called Prepositions, which are the names of those relations, 
prefixed to the object. English Nouns have no Case whatever, 
except a sort of Genitive, commonly formed by the addition of 
the letter s to the Noun." Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. 

** The English has disc«arded all useless variations of the Noun, 
cad expresses the relationship of the tSo^xi \a V^kv^ ^cs^^^k^:^ 
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which it stands connected, by the use of Prepositions. * * * 
Lanscuages that have adopted the principle of expressing Cases 
by Prepositions gain immensely in simplicity and convenience. 
* * * All cases in English are expressed by Prepositions, ex 
cept when the Genitive Case is expressed by s following the 
Noun, which is nothing more than the old legitimate Saxon 
Genitive abbreviated." The Mise, Progress^ and present Struc- 
ture of the English Language : hy the Rev. Matthew Harrison, 
A, M, (Late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford.) ^ 

B. 

As has been already remarked in this Appendix, the Author 
has rejected those old terms, only, that seemed to conflict with his 
principal design — that of giving the rationale of the subject. The 
word " Voice" appeared to be one of 4his class ; and he has there- 
fore substituted 'the word "Form" in its place. The Etymology 
^ of the term " Voice" is not easily discovered ; nor have any Gram- 
marians clearly defined its significance. As ar necessary conse- 
quence, teachers find it extremely difficult to give their puj)ils any 
definite idea of its meaning. In fact, nothing is ever said of it by 
the various authors, except in the general statement that ** Tran- 
sitive Verbs have two Forms, usually called the Active and Pas- 
sive Voices." This is certainly an announcement which conveys 
to the mind of the pupil but a very vague idea. If, now, the 
reader will turn to Part I. Verbs, "Of Form," and read the prelim- 
inary Remarks, he will, (it is confidently believed,) agree with the 
Author in the opinion that " Form" is the more appropriate term. 



In dropping the term " Potential Mode" and applying the word 

"Potential" to the Indicative and Subjunctive, the Author has 

been governed by a desire to simplify that part of the Verb. Ho 

believes, also, that he has thus rendered the " Modification" of 

Mode, in our language, consistent with the terms employed in 

ie&j^eooe to it in otbeT \aQg;vx^e&. T\k% ^xs^^ \^ a Subj 
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tive and an Optative Mode, each distinguished from the other 
bj appropriate endings : the latter was used in the historical 
Tenses only. The Latins dispensed with the Optative, and re- 
tained what was called a Subjunctive Mode in four Tenses, eaph 
having distinct Personal terminations. The design of those ter- 
minations was, to convey the idea oi possibility^ necessity^ power, 
will, or obligation. In the English, no such terminations exist, 
the words, may, can, must, might, could, would and should, having 
been substituted for them. It will be seen that the chanfjes thus 
made, by dropping the Personal terminations of Verbs, is very 
similar to that made by dispensing with Ctise-endings of Nouns, 
&c. : it has made our language much more simple. It may be 
remarked further, that the prefixing of " may," " can," " must," 
<fec., does not alter the force of the simple Verb: it is quite as. 
Indicative, (declarative or positive,) to say that one may do a 
thing, as to say he does it; or to say that he must do it, as that 
he will do it. When such Auxiliaries are prefixed, the Mode 
may be called the "Potential Indicative," or the "Potential Sub- 
junctive," (as the case may be.) By examining the Author's 
arrangement of the Tenses in the Potential, (Part I.) the teacher 
will perceive-^ that the subject is rendered perfectly clear, by the 
change of terms. ' i 

The Participles are separate forms of the Verb, designed to 
express the manner of being, or action, in an abstract or concrete 
state, and hence have something of the force of Adjectives. The 
Author has employed the term " Participial Mode," merely for the 
sake of giving uniformity to his " Remarks" preliminary to Mode, 
(which see.) He is not strenuous on the point, however, and is 
in the habit of calling those forms of Verbs, " Participles," for the 
sake of brevity. He is aware that some writers contend that 
they are not strictly Modes, and should not be so regarded. H^ 
is aware, also, that those writers insist upon calling the Infinitives 
"Partici[)les," for the reason that they very often perform the 
oflBce of Nouns. But so do finite Verbs, (being parts of Sen- 
tences,) and even Sentences themselves. A proper estimate of 
the real value of such discussions would probably soon lead our 
authors to abandon them as entirely useless. 
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P. 

The reader doubtless observed, in reading the "Preface,*' and 
, in the discussion of the word " Case,'* (Appendix C.) that the 
Author's arrangement of Syntax dispenses with the idea of 
" Government" The use of that word, as applied to language, 
probably originated with the German Philologists, in preparing 
Grammars for the study of the Greek and the Latin. The term 
has some apparent force in those languages, inasmuch as Nouns, 
Pronouns, <fec., assumed certain Case-endings, when used as the 
" Objects" of certain Verbs and Prepositions ; some requiring their 
" Objects" to be in one Case ; and some, in another ; that is, they 
determined (or governed) the. Cases of their "Objects." But as 
it is difficult to make the student comprehend the force of the 
word " Government" in language, it is extremely desirable that 
the term should be allowed to fall into disuse, even in languages 
having an extensive terminology. 

The authors of our Enoflish Grammars have taken the term 
from the Latin and Greek Grammars, upon the plan of which, 
theirs were for the most part modelled ; and it has come down to 
the present day, as though it were indispensable to the study of 
the language. Its continuance has led to a constant practice of 
"Parsing," based upon the assumption that the student could 
acquire the correct use of his language in no way, except by an- 
alyzing a large number of correctly constructed Sentences. That 
this method has failed to make good grammarians is evident from 
the fact, (to which an almost universal experience will bear testi- 
mony.) that, although one may be able to " Parse" the whole of 
" Pope's Essay on Man," he finds himself unable to speak^ or 
write^ the language correctly, when he comes to make the actual , 
experiment. It is, as if one should attempt to learn how to put a 
watch together, by taking a large number apart : it is beginning 
at the wrong point : the process should be reversed. And further, 
not only can no pupil tell what he means when he says that one 
word governs another ; but neither is it possible for the teacher to 
explain its force in our language, since there are no Case-endings 
showing a correspondence between the word governed and the 
word that governs it. 
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But the Author objects to the word " Government," for the 
additional and important reason that the phraseology of the 
" Rules," necessary to convey the idea, diverts the attention from 
the true point arrived at— showing the offices which words per- 
form in the expression of thought. For example, take this ex- 
pression : "John went to Boston." Now, in Parsing "Boston," 
the pupil would give as the Rule, — " Prepositions govern the Ob- 
jective Case," which, (it will be perceived,) is giving the oflSce of 
the Preposition, and not that of the Noun. But suppose he give 
the Author's Rule ; (" Nouns in the Simple Form are used as the 
Objects of Prepositions ;") does he not show both the office per- 
formed by the Noun, and also, at the same time, the relatimi 
shown by the Preposition ; and is it not all that need be said, or 
learned, to get a clear idea of the point aimed at ? The Author 
knows from experience, that if, (as many of our best teachers have 
already done,) all teachers would discard the idea of " Govern- 
ment," much of the darkness which now veils the study of En- 
glish Grammar, (and indeed of all Grammar,) would be dissipated. 
He is fully convinced, from an experience of several years in teach- 
ing the Anci'jnt Languages, as well as the English, that much 
would be gained, if Syntax were arranged in all Grammars, as it 
is in this work. 
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TERMS USED IN GRAMMAR. 



AonvE. [Lat activuB^ active, from 
ago^ to act] denotes a form of a 
Verb, the Subject of which per- 
forms an act 

Adjective. [Lai a^ectivtts^ JMned 
to, from od, to, and jacio, to put 
or place.] the name of a " Part of 
Speech." See definition, Etymol- 
ogy. 

Advebb. [Lat. from ad, to, and 
verbufHy a word, i. e. to the 
Verb.] the name of a " Part of 
Speech." See definition, Etymol- 

ogy- 

Analysis. [Gr. avoKvaus, from ava^ 
throughout, and Xwo, to loose.] in 
Grammar, a solution of a Sentence 
to the single words, or of a word 
to its modifications and uses. 

Apposition. [Lat appositio, a pla- 
cing near, from ad, near, and pono, 
to place.] a Noun, or an Equiva- 
lent, placed by another to explain 
it, is said to be in Apposition. 

Abtiole. [Lat. articulus^ a joint] 
the name of a " Part of Speech." 
See definition, Etymology. 

Auxiliary. [lit atudliariuSy aid- 
ing or helping.] a name given to 
certain words prefixed to Verbs in 
forming the " Potential." 

CoLONT. [Gr. K(ji\ov^ a limb or men^ 
ber.] the name given to the long- 
est pause between two members 
of a Sentence. 

Comma. [Gr. /ciJ/iufl, a section, from 
«0Trr&), to cut off] the name given 
to the shortest pause used within 
a Sentence. 

Comparative. [Lat eomparativus, 

implying comparison, from com- 

j?aro, to place together or conv- 

pare.] a name given to oitve ot i\\e 



"degrees of comparison" lo Ad 
jectives. 

Conjugation. [Lat conjugatioy a 
yoking or coupling together, from 
ton, together, and JMgo>, to yoke.] 
joining the principal parts of Verbe. 

Conjunction. [Lat conjunction a 
joining, from con, together, and 
jungo, to join.] the name of a 
" Part of Speedk" See definition^ 
Etymology. 

Declension. [Lat declinatio, a bend- 
ing, from declino, to turn.] chang- 
ing the terminations of Nouns^ 
Pronouns, and Verbs. 

Ellipsis. [Gr. IWctxpii, a leaving 
out] an omission of words belong- 
ing to the sense or grammatical 
construction. 

Empoasis. [Gr. t ft pair is, an appear- 
ance, a setting forth.] m language. 
the force of an expression, which 
conveys more than meets the eye. 

Etymology. [Gr. irv/toXoyia, an an- 
alysis of a word to discover its 
origin and true meaning, from 
irvfios, true or real, and Xoyoj, a 
word, or idecL] in G4'ammar, that 
part or division whidi treats of the 
characteristics and modifications 
of the " Parts of Speech." 

Exclamation. [Lat exclamatio, a 
crying out, firom esfclamo, to cry 
out for joy, anger, fear, Ac.] the 
name of a " Part of Speech," for- 
merly called ** Interjection." See 
definition, Etymology. 

Feminine. [Lat. femtninus, of the 
female kind, from femina, a fe- 
male.] the name given to the 
"gender" of words denoting fe- 
males. 

YcfflLtL. ^Lai formOy a form or 
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shape.] in Grammar, the term ap- 
plied to the mudification of Nouus 
aud Pronouns which shows their 
relations to other words ; and to 
the modification of Transitive 
Verbs which shows the relation 
of the "Subject" to the action ex- 
pressed by the Verb. 

Future. [Lat. futurus, about to 
be.] the name of a Tense denoting 
indefinite time yet to come. 

Gender. [Lat getttis, a kind, or 
class.] a term employed to denote 
that modification of Nouns and 
Pronouns which distinguishes one 
sex from another. See definition, 
Etymology. 

Grammar. [Gr. ypa^maTiKh^ relative 
to letters, and hence, to language, 
from yjO(i0w, to write.] the science 
of language. See " Introduction," 
Chap. IV. 

Imperative. [Lat. imperativus, com- 
manding.] the name of a Mode 
employed to express a command. 

Imperfect. [Lat imperfect^, im- 
perfect, unfini»>hed.] the name of 
the Participle in -ing expressing 
action or being unfinished. 

Indicative. [Lat. indico, to an- 
nounce, to declare, to indicate.] 
the name given to a Mode of the 
Verb, used to express declaration. 

Infinitive. [Lat. infinitus, without 
limit.] the name given to the Miide 
of the Verb, not limited by Per- 
son, nor Number. 

Intransitive. [Lat. in, not or with- 
out, and trannitlvun, passing over.] 
See " Transitive," below. 

Metre. [Gr. fiirpw, a measure.] an 
arrangement of long and short 
syllables in Poetry, called meas- 
nrc. 

Modification. [Lat. modificatio, a 
measuring properly, as of words, 
hence construction.] in Grammar, 
the term applied to those changes 
of form, or supposed properties^ 
which words assume, in order to 
show certain facts in themselves, 
or to show their relations to the 
other " Parts of Speech." 



Mode. [Lat. modus^ manner.] the 
name given to tho^e modifications 
of the Verb which show the man- 
ner of the being or the action. 

Neuter. [Lat.. netUer, neithen] a 
general term applied to all Noun? 
that are neither Masculine nor 
Feminine ; and also to a class of 
Pronouns used as subjects for 
those words. 

Noun. [Lat. nomen, a name.] the 
name of a " Part "of Speech." See 
definition. Etymology. 

Object. [Lat. objectus, a placing 
before, from objido^ to put before.] 
in Grammar, whatever the action 
expressed by a Verb, or the rela- 
tion expressed by a Preposition, 
terminates upon. See Syntax^ 
"General Principles." 

Objective. [same derivation as 
"object."] the name of that 
" Form" of the Personal and Rel- 
ative Pronouns which is used as 
the " Object" of a Verb, or of a 
Preposition. 

Parenthesis. [Gr. 7rajjei/0«<7ic, from 
rt'xpa, beside, and ^vr(d>7/ii, to insert] 
See definition, Prosody. 

Participle. [Lat. participium, a 
partaker, from pars, a part, and 
capio, to take.] the name applied 
to that form of Verbs which also 
expresses the force of an Adjec- 
tive. 

Passive. [Lat. passivtts, from patior, 
to bear, to receive.] the name 
given to the " Form" of the Verb, 
used when the subject receives the 
action. 

Pkrfectus. [Lat pejfectus, com- 
plete, finished] the name given 
to certain Tenses and Participles 
that express action, or being, as 
finished ; hence, " perfect-past," 
" perfect-present," and " perfect- 
future." 

Period. [Gr. reptdSn, a circuit, 
from ncpt, around, and ojn?, a way ; 
hence, around to the starting 
point] the name given to a pause 
used at the end of a complete 
sentence. 
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Person. [Lai persona^ a mask; 
hence, the character represented, 
or the part acted] in Grammar, a 
term applied to a Noun used as 
the subject of a Verb ; to certain 
Pronouns; and to the termina- 
tions of the Verbs, that show their 
relations to their Subjects. 

PjcfisoNiFiCATioN. [Lat. persotia^ der- 
ivation as above, .and fado, to 
make.] a Figure of Speech, by 
-which inanimate objects are made 
to speak, to act, <&c., as aniinate 
objects. 

Potential. [Lat potentialis^ having 
power, or liberty, from potens^ 
able.] the name given to the In- 
dicative and Subjunctive Modes, 
when preceded by the Auxiliaries 
may, can, muat, &.C. 

Predicate. [Lat prcedicatuM, predi- 
cated, asserted, from prcedico, to 
make known, to say.] that which 
the Verb asserts of its Subject 

Preposition. [Lat prce, before, and 
pono, to place.] the name of a 
" Part of Speech ;** so called, be- 
cause it is usually placed be/ore 
the word, or words, which are tlie 
Objects of a relation shown by it 
See definition. Etymology. 

Pronoun. [Lat pronomen, from 
pro, for or instead of, and nomen, 
a name or Noun.] the name of a 
" Part of Speech ;" so called, be- 
cause it supplies the place of a 
Noun. See definition, Etymol- 

Proposition. [Lat propositio, a 
placing forth, from pro, before, 
and pono, to place, hence a state- 
ment] a Sentence, in which a 
complete thought is expressed. 

Prosody. [Or. ?rj»o>a»Jia, from np6s, 
with, and ox^/?, a song ; an accent] 
in Grammar, the doctrine of ac- 



centuation, or general subject of 
measure in Poetry. 

Punctuation. [Lat punetum, a 
poiut] a system of marks point- 
mg ok the parts of a Sentence, 
or one Sentence from anutlier. 

Subject. [Lat subjectus, a placing 
under, from sitb, under, and jacio, 
to place ; as under or before the 
eye ; hence to expose.] the prom- 
inent word of discourse, of which 
the Verb expresses being, or an 
action. 

SuBJUNCTTiVE. [Lat. twbjztnctitmSf 
what is addea or subjoined, from 
sub, under, and jungo, to join.] ihe 
name of a Mode which is always 
added or subjoined to anotlier, 
and is employed to express con- 
dition, uncertainty, &c. 

Superlative [Ltd. ntperlatus, from 
super, above, and latus, carried.] a 
form of Adjectives, denoting quali- 
ty higher, or lower, than that c»f all 
others with which it is compared. 

Syntai^ [Gr. ffivra^iSt from avu, to- 
gether, and rdaao), to arrange.] the 
proper arrangement of words in a 
Sentence. 

Tense. [Lat. tempus, or Fr. terns, 
time.] the name given to the mod- 
ification of Verbs, which shows 
the time of being, or an action. 

Transitive. [Lat transitivus, pass- 
ing over, from trans, over or across, 
and eo, to pass.] the name given 
to those Verbs that express ac- 
tion terminating upon an Object 

Verb. [Lat verbum, a word.] the 
name of a " Part of Speech ;" so 
called from its importance in the 
expression of thought 

Verse. [Lat versus, a turning.] the 

■ name given to a line in Poetry, be- 
cause, at the end, the writer turns 
to the beginning of a new line. 
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SPENCER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

'a summary of its points of DIFFEEENCE from other GRAMMASa 



1. An ** Introduction" of four diapters, glvi^f a brief account of the 
origin of the prominent languages used on the earth; the rise und prog- 
ress of written language ; the origin and elements of the English language ; 
and the Affinities of Language, or Universal Ghrammar, These chapters 
are sltorty being intended to occupy about six recitations ; they contain 
information found in no other single work, and are valuable as a prepara* 
Hon for the study of Grammar proper. 

2. A new and improved definition and division of the subject ; " Orthog- 
raphy and Prosody" being omitted in the main body of the work : the 
former, as belonging to the Spelling-book ; the latter, to the subject of 
Rhetoric. (See Appendix, A.) 

3. A new method of treating the different subjects of Etymology ; by 
which the rationale of every point is clearly presented in preceding re- 
markSy the reasons being given for all the "modifications" which the dif- 
ferent parts of speech receive. The reader^s attention is respectfully di- 
rected to-the following points : — 

a, — The explanation given of the Person, Num,ber, and **Eorm" of 
Nouns. (The word " Form" has been substituted for the word " Case.** 
See Appendix, C.) 

A. — The definition, (which is different from that given in other works,) 
division, and modifications of Pronouns. 

c. — The reasons given for Degrees of Comparison in Adjectives, 

d. — The arrangement of the different parts of the Verb ; especially the 
elucidation oi Numbers, Persons, Modes, Tenses, and **Forms,** (" Form** has 
been substituted for ** Voice." See Appendix, D.) 

€. — The explanation and definition of Adverbs : the definition is new, 
and shows both the origin and force of this important class of words. 

f. — The definition of Prepositions and Exclamations, 

4. A clear, simple, and natural statement of the general prineipUs of 
Syntax, from which the appropriate offices performed by the different 
classes of words are easily discovered, and the elemenial structure of sen^ 
fences gradu^ly unfolded; so that the pupil sees the sentence increasing 
from the Subject and Verb, to an indefinite number of words, (See Syntax. 
•— " General Principles.") 

6. The principles of Syntax are applied synthetically ; L e. by putting 
words togellier ; and not in " parsing ;" (a word not employed in the work ;) 
L e. by taking words apart, . 

6. An entirely new arrangement of the *' Rules of Syntax f by vhicib 
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tdl the offices that each Part of Speech performs, are arranged irmnediatelp 
under that Part of Speech as a "head," so that the pupil may learn all 
those offices at (ynee, without finding them in different places widely aepa- , 
rated from each other. (See " Rules of Syntax ") 

7. The word ** GoTeminent" has been discarded, as being wnnecessary, 
and inapplicable to the English language. (See Appendix, F, where the 
reasons for this change are clearly presented.) 

8. An unusually large number of ungrarmnaticai expressions^ \n very 
common use, showing how the doctrines of Syntax may be violated, and by 
correcting which, pupils may be successfully guarded against the incorrect 
Tue of the language. 

9. The principles both of Etymology and Syntax are illustrated, at every 
point of progress, by " Exercises for Grammatical Analysis," thus giving 
an immediate practical application of the principles acquired* 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(The following letters are from two of the gentlemen who examined 
the work in manuscript.) 

From Rev. Simeon North, DJ>., President of Hamilton College, 

Mr. George Spencer, who for many years past has been favorably known 
as the principal of the Utica Academy, has submitted to my examination^ 
a work recently prepared by him, on the subject of English Granim xr, 
which, in its arrangement, as well as in some other important respects^ 
differs from most of the works now in use on the same subject 

Without here specifying its peculiarities, I take pleasure in saying that 
the work appears to me to be characterized, in a high degree, by a philo- 
sophical and scholar-like spirit ; that it is marked by great clearness and 
conciseness in its statement of grammatical principles ; and that in its de^ 
velopment and statement of tl^ wl)ole subject, I oclieve it to be admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of students in this department of learning. 

Simeon NoxtHt 



From D. 8. Heffron, Superintendent of Schools, Utica, N. Y 

^ Mr. George Spencer. — Dear Sir. As I have been informed that yon 
have decided to publish yoiur work on English Grammar, the nutnu^cript 
of which you were kind enough to show me, I wish to say for your en- 
couragement, that I approve highly of your general plan of treating the 
subject A plainer, UK>re thorough, and sdcntifk: method of treating 
Etymology and Syntax, I do not recollect ever to have seen : indeed, 
I tiiink your Syntax has no equal extant 

I think oiir well informed teachers, generally, will hail yomr work with 
great pleasure. 

Yours truly, 

D. S. HsmtoM. 
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1. SANDERS' PRIMARY PRIMER, 

2. SANDERS' PICTORIAL PRIMER, 

3. SANDERS' SPELLING-BOQK, 

4. SANDERS' FIRST READER, 

5. SANDERS' SECOND READER, 

6. SANDERS' TIHRD READER, 

7. SANDERS' FOURTH 'READER, 

8. SANDEllS' FIFTH READER, 

These books constitiUo the iwost raltiable series ever published — a fact fully OA'hiced 
by the g'enerous patronage which they have received flrom the Friends of Education 
throughout the country ; their loiidhi^ advanbiges are as follows : 

Ist. The child is taught to n-ad l»y the uw of ^NTK^LIOIBLK wonoa only — beginning 
with the least, as (hoso of two letters, and cjraduaHy advancing^ to those of greater length. 

2d. All the words in the first book, or Pritner, are learned by the scholar in the speU< 
ing lessons, before he mei)Ls with them in the reading lessons. Also, the difficult worda 
of each readii^ lesson, in all the Readers, are -previously formed into spelling lessons. 

3d. In the 3d and 4th Raadors, the difficult words are defimed in a general and litufal 
8i>nse. 

4th. The Primary books contain more lessons of easy reading than other works — 
there being about ninety pages made up of monosyllables. 

5th. The proure^^sion from one book to another, is more regular, gradual, and phil- 
osophical than usually found. 

6th. The lessons are adapted to interest as well as instruct. 

7th. The practical and judicious use of picturks is calculated to assist^ and not to 
retard the efforts of the teacher. 

8th. The practical instructions in the Rhetorical principles of reading and speak- 
hig, contained in the 4th Reader, coiutitute a distinguishing characteristic of the work. 

9th. At tlie end of each lesson for reading, questions are asked, with reference to the 
proper inflections, empha-^is, etc., which should be adopted in reading the lesBon with 
propriety. 

10th. In connection with the queitions, are references to the instractioDfl in otbtMr 
parts of the work. 

11th. The PRINT is Iar;?e and distinct, gradually diminishing firom the large print of 
the Primer to tlvat of the ordinary sizo^ contained in the 4th Reader. 

12th. A greater variety, both in style and subject, is found in this aeries than is usual 
in books of the kind. 

13th. The Spelling and Pronunciation throughout the aeries are tmifoimly in ao* 
cordance with those of Dr. Webster. 

14th. The instructions in tlie sounds and power of letters, aa well as the ^Gsiv^ 
kral Rules por Spelling," are more clearly presented in " Sanders' Spelling-Book," 
than in any other work. 

The Convention of State and Couaty Superintendents of Scboola fai Vermont, held 
pursuant to adjoiunment in the Slate House, Montpelier,Oct. 14, 1846, unanimously r»> 
commended Sanders' Series of School Books, consisting of Sanders' Spelliii|^ 
Book, Pictorial and Primary School Primer, and Sanders' Readers, Noa. 1, S, 3, aad 4^ 
for uniform adoption in tite Common Schools of the State. Of thia OooventioB Hom 
IX M. Gamp was President 
A 
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SANDERS' SERIES OF READERS. 



Fhnn the Committee on ike Subject of Education, appointed by the Senate of the State 

of Illinois. 

We have compared Sanders* Skriks of Rkadino Books with the Eclectic Series 
of Prof. McGuffey, and we have a very decided preference for those of Mr. Sanders, and 
recommend that they be adopted uniformly by the schools of the State of Illinois. 
Farther, we have examined Day and Thomson's Arithmetical Series, Willson's Flis* 
tories, and Gray's Chemistry, and find them superior to any other works of the kind^ 
with which we are acquainted, and think that the interests of education would be nd 
vanced by their introduction generally into the Common and High Schools of the Stata 



NEWTON CLOUD, 
JOSEPH GILLESPIE, 
City of Sprintrfieldy WILLIAM TICHNOR, 

Jan. IC, 184i9. W. B. PLATS, 

P. C. HARDY, 



Committee of Senate 

on the 
Subject of Education. 



Jin extract from a communication to the Boari of Truittees and Visitors of the Conunon 
Schools^ Cincinnati, Ohio^signed by the SEVEJ^TY TEACHERS of that city. 

After examining such reading books as we have had access to, we are of opinion that 
the Series of Readers, known as Sanders' Series, have merits which highly recommend 
them to your favorable noMce — some of which are peculiar. We believe that the im- 
portant object of gradually progressive lessons, both in subjects and limgunge, is mon 
nearly attisdned in that series than in any other with which we are acquainted. 

Signed by SEVENTY TEACHERS, Cincinnati. 

Extract from a Petition^ presented to the Board of Education, by ^e Principals of the 

Public Schools for the city of Rochester. 

"■ We, the undersigned, teachers in the Public Schools in the city, believing as we do, 
that some changes in our text-books, upon certain conditions, would give a healthful 
stimulus, facilitating our onward progress, therefore unite, eamesUy soliciting the Hon. 
Board of Education to substitute Sanders' Spblling Book and Series op Readers 
for use in our schools, for those now in use. 

C. MESERVE, 
M. DOUGLASS, 
J. R. VOSBURGH, 
LEWIS BIXBY, 
DONALD G. ERASER, 
WM. WATSON, 



From Principals of Public Schools in the city of Buffalo. 

We have examined Sanders' Fifth Reader, edited by C.W.Sanders of New York, 
and find the selections appropriate, and their moral tone of a highly elevated character. 
The work seems admiraDly calculated to make easy, natural, and intellectual readers. 

A. L. BINGHAM, Prin. of Public School, No. 11. 
SAMUEL SLADE, Prin. of Public School, No. 3. 
D. P. LEE, Principal of Public School, No. 7. 
June 14, 1848. E. F. COOK, 3d Department, Public School, No. 10. 

From A. S. Lovell, Principal of City High School, Middletoton, Conn, 

Having carefldly examined Sanders' Series op Scbooi. Books, I most cheerftdty 
commend their general adoption, as I believe them to excel in several respects any m 
Bt present before the public. 

JiUp, 1845, A. & LOVELL. 
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W. OGDEN, 
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« No. 13. 


E. S. TREAT, 


«* No. 5. 


« No. 14. 


A. W. FISHER, 


« No. 10. 


3ER, No. 15. 


WM. DALLIS, 


« No. 3. 


« No. 11. 


A. N. MERRIMAN, 


« No. 11. 
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DAT AND THOMSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 



NO. 1>~PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. 

NO. a.-MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Or First Lessons in Numbers fur Children, by James B. Thomson, AM, Kew 
edition, revised and enlarged. 18mo, 130 pages, half bound. 

NO. 3.-SLATE AND BLACK-BOARD EXERCISES. 

NO. 4:.-PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Uniting the Inductive with the Synthetic modes of Instruction, also illustrating tho 
principles of Cuncellation, for Schools and Academies. By James B. Thom80M| 
A.&L New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 366 pages, half bound. 

NO. 5.-HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

Or the Theory jmd Application of Numbers, combining the Analytic and Sjmthetio 
modes of Instruction, adapted to Scientific and Commercial purposes. By Jamki 
B. Thomson, A.M. Large 12mo, full bound in leather. Just published. 

These books are introductory to President Day and James B. Thomson^s Mathematical 
Series ; which, when finished, will be the most complete ever published in a series. 

IBIII©I0IBIB (DilDIDrMIBo 

NO. 1.-ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

Being a School Edition of Daifs Large Algebra,. 

NO. ^.-ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 

Being an Abridgment of Legendre's Geometry, with Praetieal Notei and IIluitra> 
tions. Boimd in leather. 

NO. 3.-ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, MENSURATION AND 
LOGARITHMS. 

NO. 4.— DAY AND THOMSON'S SURVEYING. (In Press.) 
Adapted both to the wants of the Learner and the Practical Surveyor. 

NO. 5.-DAY AND THOMSON'S LEGENDRE. (In Press.) 

NO. 6.-DAY AND THOMSON'S BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. (In Press.) 

The Publishers respectfully ask the attention of School Committees and Teachers lo 
the foregoing Series of Arithmetic«il and Mathematical Works. To any Teacher, or 
Committee on Text-Books for schools, who have never given these works an examina- 
tion, the publishers would be glad to present copies for that purpose, without charge. 

The following is taken ft-om an editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle, June 6, 1849 :— 

Thomson's Arithmetic. — A few weeks since we brought to the notice of our read- 
el's thu two Arithmetics of Mr. Thomson, with such commendations as a brief examina- 
tion seemed to point out as well deserved. Since that time the question of introducing 
them into the public schools of this city has been agitated, and the book committee had 
Mr. Thomson and Professor Davies, [the authors of two rival arithmetical systems,] be- 
fore them in a meeting to which the principals of all the public schools were invited, 
that the explanations of the authors might be heard by those who were chiefly interested 
in the work of instruction. After the f\illest examination by the committee, and the ap* 
proval of nearly all the teachers, the book committee agreed to recommend the Aritb* 
luetics of Mr. Thomson to, the Board of Education ; and at the last meeting, tb^jr ^ 
ununimoosly adopted by the boani. 

C 
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DAI AND THOMSON'S ARITHMETICS. 



On the subject of the Merits of these works, the publishers will say nothing, but 
mereiy submit the following reasons in favor of their adoption,— condensed from the 
expressed opinions of teachers, superintendents, and committees, who have examined 
them. * 

l.-HVIENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Among the numerous reasons given for the adoption of this work are the following 1— 

1. "That it bffrinif and ends in just the right places and in just the right way." 

2. " That it equally avoids the childishness and puerility of some works on the sub- 
ject, and the complication and difficulty of othors." 

3. " That the lessons trri/ufi'/tt incr.ane in difficulty, and in a manner happily adapted 
to the expnndin,'? minds of cliildren, from six to ten years of a?e." 

4. "That tlieso lessons arc rendorod iiitrr.st/nar to Ihe young, by the great variety of 
persons, incidents and circumslnnces embodied in them— strikingly contrasting with 
that repulsive monotony, where the same wsm-i and the same objdct occur throughout a 
whole les^jon." 

5. "Thai pictures and marks are excluded from the book, and their places sup- 
plied by the .Kitinf-rical Frame^ for the use of which ample instructions are given." 

6. " That the lessons are so arranged that the re-ja'ar incrmse of numbers is con- 
tinually broken up, and thus the solution of each question requires thought and fur- 
nishes diret't mental exercise for the pupil." 

7. " That in the i)rogrus8 of the book, the flrst example involving a new principle 
is cnrofullv analyzed, and aflbrds a model of reasoning tor the solution of au similar 
questions.*' 

8. "That after the pupil has become prict'ciUi/ I'.qiixintzil with the principles of a 
rule, and is able to solve examples under it with facility, the operation is then defined^ 
and its more prominent terms briefly explained." 

II.-PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Among the reasons given for preferring this work we select the following : — 

1. " That the arnmgement of the subjects is consecutive, systematic, and natural." 

2. "That the >'(i»iraige employed in the definitions and rules is peculiarly appropriate, 
concise, and clear." 

3. " That groat care is taken never to anticipate a principle, and that no principle is 
iiSBd in the explauation of another, until it has itself baea explained or demonslratod." 

4. " Thit each principle is explai:ied separ itely, and carefully an-Uyze.I — the why and 
the uth -r-t'o'-e of eich s'ep in the pr )ce5S are c'e irly ani explicitly givan." 

5. "That the examples aro numjrou* and diversilled; their arrin-jfe nent is arralaal 
and pro(r'^!iH'^e ; and the work is calaulitei to imprass upon the pupil's mind an abid- 
ing knowle.ljf;) of tha subject." 

6. "That (he notes, ')bsjrvatio:is, and pu^gestions, Cintiined in the work, form an 
admirable system of initraction for the student, and afTjrd important aid to the teacher." 

7. " That Mental Arithmetic, instead of baing pursue.l to a tedious and uuprofltable 
length indep8!idont of" written Arithmetic, is here immediately connected with it, and is 
made introductory to every department of the. subject. Thus mental operations are 
connected with the use of the slate throughout the co irse." 

8. " That it is strictly an American Book* — arranged in exact accordance with the 
existing state and national laws, and the practice of business men." 

9. "That the o/7, oVeoVM an I use' ess forms of arithmetic^ operations are rejected, 
and their places supplied by valuable improvements." 

10. " That instead'of giving the pupil a r;ile and requiring him to understand it ft*- 
fore he is furnished with an example, this work flrst gives an example, tnen tells the 
pupil h'tio to do it, and why he did it, and then gives a short, cleiur and comprehenaivo 
rule for it." 

11. " That in nearly every article, something is gained in the mode of presenting Che 
subject, perspic lity and precision being remarkable throughout." 

12. " That in studying this book, the pupil's mind^is thoroughly and actively exer> 
cisod ; not in seeking for howra to comprehend the meaning of obscure and knotty pro- 
positions—the unraveling of which has no more practical bearing than the solution ot 
a riddle or conundrum, but is exercised upon practical and useful principles, which he 
can imderstand and apply as occasions for their use arise in after life." 

* Thomson's Practical Arithmetic has the honor of being the first school bitok wb'di 
published the standard units of Weights and Measures adopted by the Goremmeul of 
me United States. 
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From the Principals of the Public Schools in the City of JVfeio York, 

After a careful examination of " Thomson's Practical Arithmetic," we cheerfully ex- 
press our hearty approbation ofit. Having used the' work in our Schools, we are fVee 
to say that we deem it better adapted to the purposes of instructi(Mi than any other text- 
book of the kind wifli which we are acquainted. 

WJLTJAM BELDEN, Prin. No. 2. GEORGE MOORE, Prin. No. 11. 

IJ]:ONARD HAZELTINE, « No. 14. CHARLES S. PELL, « No. 8. 

A. K. VAN VLECK. " No. 10. WILUAM H. WOOD» « No. 15. 

DAVID PATTERSON, " No. 3. ASA SMITH, " No, 12. 

WILLIAM Ff. REIK'K, '' No. 7. THOMAS P. OKIE, " No. 6. 

NATHANIEF, W. PTARR, " No. 10. MARVIN W. FOX, " No. 17. 

JOHN PATTERSON, " No. 4. J. A. FERGUSON, " No. 18. 

JOHN H. TANNINt;, " No. 13. B. G. RRTJOK, " No. 9. 

M. J. O'DONNi'.I.L, •• No. 5. WlLf-LAM VV. SMITH, " No. 1. 

New York, Oct. 5:h, IMS. 

From the Commis3IONkrsi and iNspacTORS o/ ^'i/; Thirteenth fVard School, J^ew York. 

The undor>»is:neil, Co'nnni-'jiDiuTS nnd Tnspocfori* of Common Schools of the Thir- 
teenth W«rd, take Krwat ple.isure in stntiuff thr.t, after a careful and proloni?ed ex- 
nroinntion into the rniative in'TitM of u p;n.m number of Aritlimelies presanted for their 
considera; ion, which number oinbrAcnil all the most popular ones in present use, they 
have unanimously adoptcil l)-^)i and T.'wmsun'g J\Ie>ta- and Practcal Arithmetics for 
the use of IVard H,:^ool .'V* 10, recently (jrj<anized and optv.ied under their supervision 
— these books biMU'^ cousiiler^ut, for /^cr.v;) cw//j/ of arranafemeut ami nd^/itat'on to the 
comprehension of t!n» pupil, wit'n or in the al»^ence of a teacher, praferable to any books 
on the same subject w!iich b;;>e come uutler their cimsiilention. 

WILLIAM A. WALTERS, 
WM. TYLER ANDERSON, 
CHARLES D. FIELD. 

FYom William PrLDKv, Jr. A. M., Principal of War! School JV*o. 3, JV. Y. 

A careful examinati«)n of Pr )f. Tliomson's "Practical Arithmetic'* has satisfied me 
that it is a work of uncommoii luerit. 

The plan of presentirvjj (ixamples, in order to introduce the rule by previously analyz- - 
ing its principles, will commeud it-sieirto every experienced teacher as the natural pro- 
cess, both for impartiiis; knowledgvi of this sul>ject, and giving correct habits of mental 
discipline. The languatja of the explanations and rules is peculiarly clear and intel- 
ligible, and the amoiuu and vilus of this pnrt of the work much 9:iperior to that of any 
other arithmetic with which I am acquainted. WM. BELDEN, Jr. 

From Thomas FotLKR. Esq., Principal of Ward School JV*». 14, J^eto York. 

Having examined w^ith care Thomson's Mental, Practical, and Higher Arithmetics, I 
sm pleased to have it in my po^wer to state, as my unqualified opinion, that I consider 
each work excellent in its kind ; and, as a wholo, the series is decidedly the most f^ilo- 
sophical in its arrangement, lucid in its illustrations, and superior in its adaptation to Uie 
wants and purposes of the school-room, to any other with which 1 am acquainted. 

I shall recommend the introduction of the series into the school with which I am con- 
ned ed, at an early day. TIIO.MAS FOULKE. 
We heartily concur in the above recommendation. 

WM. KENNEDY, Prin. Ward S. No. 2. 
A. B. CLARK, Prin. Ward S. No. 16. 
J. J. ANDERSON, Prin. Ward S. No. 1. 

From W. C. Kibbk, Esq., Principal of Ward School JV*o. 19, JVcto York. 

Having used "Thomson's Practical Arithmetic" during the past year, it affords me 
much pleasure to commuclcate my unqualified approval of it. 

It is comprehensive without unnecessary details, its rules are simple and practical, its 
elucidations clear and explicit, and its examples combine information of great practical 
utility, approaching near the actual business transactions of life. It is indeed a treatise 
well adapted as a text-book for our schools. W. C. KIBBE. 

From I. G. Hubbs, A. M., Principal of Mount Washington Iitstitute, JV>jw York City, 

Gbntlemen: — I have carefully examined Mr. Thomson's "Practical Arithmetic," and 
do most heartily add my testimonial to those ab*eady given in its favor. It is indeed a 
work of very great merit, comprising many excellencies in a small compass. Its vnlne 
as a practical school-book will be more apivurent on a second and thorough examination. 
While as an elementary work it deserves a place in our best schools, / knim of if 
9ther 80 well adapted to general use. iSA.^.Q G^ WI^U&S^ 
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DAY AND THOMSON'S ARITHMETICS. 



lii.-HIQHER ARITHMETIC. 

Among the various reoaons given for the adoption of this work, we present tli» I 
Ing: 

1. "- 1^6 work in complete in itself, embmcing the faadamoBtal principles of Arith< 
metic, together with the highest combiaations of numbers.^* 

2. "• The mode of analpne and rtaaortinff^ 90 successfully pursued in the ^lental end 
Practical Arithmetics, is admirnbly carried out in the Higher, and applied to the more 
intricate departments of the science/' 

3. *^ It is formed upon the plan that there is an intelligible reason for every operation, 
and that that reason can and ouffhl to be explained to pupils.^' 

4. " Nothing has been taken for granted which requires proof. "^ 

5. **■ It happily unites the Philosopky of Arithmetic with its various applications to the 
practical purposes of life." 

6. ^ The rules ore arranged in strict accordance with reason and the natural order of 
the science.^' 

7. '^No subject is anticipated, and no principle is used in the explanation of an- 
other, until it has itself been explnined or demonistrateV 

8. " The principles embraced under ench rule are arranged consecutively and sys- 
tematically ; the dependence of each on those that precede it-, is pointed out by refer- 
ences — thus presenting a reg-u-'ar nnd harmnvioits series of principles and propositions, 
the study of which must necessarily exert the hnppiest influence in developing and 
strengthening the reasoning powers of the learner.'' 

9. " The definitions and rules are remarkably clenr, comprehensive, and exact." 

10. " Instead of prt^enting the rules os mrre. arbitrnrif propositions, or inferring them 
from principles unrrplninei to the pupil, they are deduced from a careful analysis of 
examples, and a logical course of re»isuning upon prmciples already established, the 
steps of which are plain and intelligible to every youth of common understanding.** 

11. "It contains mvck valuabU informntion rospectitig business transactions, and 
matters of science, not found in other works of tlie kind." 

12. " It contains the fullest and most satisfactory account of the origin and present 
standard oilue of American and Foreign Weights and Measures and Moneys of Account, 
of any Arithmetic extant." 

The following are some of the Recommendations which the Publishers have reeeived 
of Day and Thomson's Series. Many others have been received fVom distinguished practi- 
cal Teachers and friends of education ; but our present limits will not admit of thfrir tnsep* 
tion. Its circulation during the brief period since its publication, is believed to be wiUioat 
A parallel, and affords the best practical evidence of its merits : — 

From Hon. Ira Mathew, Svp'*t of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 

GiEntlemen :— "Thomson's Higher Arithmetic," (which you obligingly forwarded me 
a short time since,) was duly received, and has been critically examined. Having pre- 
viously examined "Thomson's Mental and Practical Arithmetics," with much care, and 
with an unusual degree of satisfaction, I looked for a superior work in the "Higher 
Arithmetic ;" and I am happy (in being able) to say to you, my expectations have been 
more than realized. 

For the last thirteen years I have given special attention to the subject of Arithmetic 
— in the school-room and In the study— with reference to supplying (or seeing supplied) 
deficiencies in existing works, and obtaining a series adapted to the wants of studeula 
of all grades — a series sriENTinc in theory, and practical in its applications. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, I have accumulated a large number of Arith- 
metics. After the most careful examination, I am fully satii<fied that each volume in the 
series under consideration is unrivaled. Taken together, as a whole — leading the 
learner on step by step, from the simplest combinations of numbers through the higher 
departments of the science — I regard Day and Thomson^s Series of ARiTHMETirt 
TBie BK8T I HAVE EVER SEEN. I shuU rocommeud their introduction into tho Sdiools 
cfttiB State. I trust they will go into general use. 

UespecUwWY ^avM«, IBA MAYHEW. 
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DAY AND THOMSON'S ARITHMETICS. 



From the PrincipcUa of the Albany Public Sehot^s. 

Within the last few years no less than, ten different systems of Arithmetic have been 
more ur less used in our Schools. About two years since, in view of this evil, we ex- 
anilnnd several of the more prominent Arithmetics, and agreed with perfect unanimity 
i]l>on Thomson^'s Series as the best adapted to the wants of the pupil, and the general 
purposes of instruction. 

We are huppy to <iay that, after a trial of more than two years, we are confirmed as 
to the excellency of the books, that they have grown in favor by daily uae, and that wo 
hero Bucceed(!d in making better arithmeticians than by the uae of any othier bookk 

SAMUEL STEELE, A. T. BALDWEN, 

J. W. BULKLEV, WW. H. HUGHES, 

WM. JANES, WxM. L. MARTIN, 

ROBERT TRUMBULL, THOS. W. VALENTINB, 

£. S. ADAMS, JOEL MARBLE. 
Albany, April 20th, 1850. 

Fi-om Hon, Judge Blackman, A.M,, Oiairman of Hie Board of School Visitors of tht 

City of JSTeio Haoen, Ct, 

Jamics B. Thomson, Esq. — Dear Sir :— I have examined with attention your" Practical 
Arithmetic," and consider it decidedly the best work for inculcating and illustrating the 

1>rinciple:« and practice of Arithmetic which I have ever seen. Your illustrations, in the 
brin of problems to be solved, are drawn, in a great measure, from the familiar scenes 
of early life ; aud while the you:ig learner is interested in the solution of problems which 
ho fees are practicable, he is encouraged to persevere in a study which would other* 
wise be dull and forbidding, and is thus imperceptibly led to acquire and understand the 
rules of Arithmetic, which he now knows to be true. 

1 remain, dear sir, very respectfully yours, 

ALFRED BLACKMAN. 
At a meeting of the Board of School Visitors of the First School Society of the city 
of New Haven, Ct., duly warned and convened — 

Fated, That the '•^ Practical Arithmetic,'* by James B. Thomson, A.M., be prescribed 
for use in each school of this society. ALFRED BLACKMAN, Chairmau. 

CertiHed by H. G. Lewis, Secretary. 

From S. S. Oreen^ A.M^ Principal of Philips* Grammar School^ Boston^ Mass, 

Mr. Thomson.— Dear Sir: — I hereby acknowledge the receipt of a copy of fho 
^ Practical Arithmetic," to which I have given sufficient attention to be couvmced that 
it possesses superior merit as a text-book. I am particularly pleased with the practical 
chiiracter of it, the systematic and natural arrai^ment of its parts, the exactness of the 
deflailions, the clearness with which the principles are explidned and illustrated, and 
the concise, yet explicit language, with which the rules are stated. You havo done a 
goorl o.ervice by removing friiin the tables of weights and measures all denominations 
out of use, and by introducing those adopted by the General Government. The worJCf 
in fine, is well adapted to the purposes of instruction. SAMUEL S. GREEN. 

From Rev. C. Pierce^ A.M.-, Principal of West JWtoton State J^ormal School^ Mats, 

To Mark II. Nk wman, Esq.— Dear Sir : -The copy of " Thomaon^s Higher Arithmetic," 
which you put into my hands, I have examined with considerable care. Mr. T. h.>s 
given lis, if not the best, one of the best, school-books which have appeared in this de- 

£artment. Besides happily setting forth and explaining the common principles of num* 
ers and their applications, illustrating the same by appropriate examples both abstract 
and practical, his book contains many suggestions, in regard to the nature of numbers 
aud modes of operation, which are ingenious and useful, C PIERCE. 

From Rev. J. D. Wickham, Princ'pal of Burr Seminary, Manchester^ VU 

Having examined, with some care, the Practical Arithmetic and the Higher Arithmstic 
of Day and Thomson^s Mathematical Series, we know of no Arithmetical treatises that 
sprauir so well adapted to meet the wants of our Gommon Schools and Academiei, 
With this belief; we purpose to adopt them for use hereafter iu the Burr Semlnarr. 
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NEW METHOD WITH THE GERMAN LANGUAGK 



The jmblishers invite the attention of Teachers and Students 
to the few folltrwing extracts from the mass of notices a/- 
ready received in commendation of this work : 

From the New York Tribune. 

** Whoever wishes to obtain a sufficient mastery of the German lan- 
guage to make him at home with the best authors, and to prepare him 
for its familiar colloquial use, will hardly find a more valuable manual 
than the presjent work of Mr. Woodbury. The author, writing as an 
American, and not as a foreigner, is enabled to place himself in tne posi- 
tion of the learner, to appreciate the peculiar difficulties, at the com- 
mencement of the study, and to lead him on by gradual and ea«*y steps, 
to a thorough acquaintance with the construction of the language, ana a 
command of the idioms which are u.^ually most formidable to the begin- 
ner. His work is distinguished for the extent and comprehensivenei<8 of 
its plan. Without being confined to an exclusive consideration of either 
the practical or the theoretical, it aims to harmonize both those es^^ential 
elements, giving a clear elucidation of the philosophy of the language, 
and at the same time dwelling at length on the details, which mu;«t be 
thoroughly mastered, before it can be used as an organ of communication. 
The formr) of the language, which are of the simplest and most familiar 
character, are first presented to the attention of the student, without any 
frightful array of grammatical combinations, for which he is not yet pre- 
pared. He is then initiated, by an easy process, into the first principles 
of German compositi(m, every siientence given liim for tran.«laiion mto 
English being regarded as a model on which he is to construct one of 
his own in German. In this way, he aims at a distinct perception of the 
differences between the English and German idioms, and lays the foun- 
dation for a correct use of the latter in conversation. A faithful study 
of the exercises, of which there is a great variety in the first portion of 
the work, places the student in possession of a practical knowledge c^ 
the language ; while the synthetic summary which occupies the latter 
part of the volume, presents the subject in new relations, giving a view 
of the elements of the language as a comprehensive whole. 

*' In addition to this ample grammatical furnishing of the pupil, the 

work contains a tasteful selection of lessons for reading, emoracing a 

great diversity of style and matter, and a copious vocabulary, adapted 

to the wants of the beginner. With this complete apparatus, and the 

evident proofs of care and accuxafiy m\)i[i« ^ceparation of thie tqIoiim^ it 
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xiay be recommended to the student as a reliable and instructive guide 
in the mazes of German philology ; and we trust its seasonable publi- 
cation may tend to increase the number of those who are intent on gain* 
ing this valuable and beautiful accomplishment" 



From S. Harper ^ A. 3f. Principal of the Monroe Academy. 

" I do not hesitate to recommend ' Woodbury's New Method' as the 
best work with which I am acquainted, for an introduction to the study 
of the German language. Not only so, but it is one which the ripe Ger- 
man scholar will find abundantly useful as a book of reference." 



J^rom the New York Evanfielisty Aug, 29, 1850. 

" We know of no elementary German book which combines so many 
excellencies, and exhibits so much practical adaptation to the wants of 
the American pupil as * Woodbury's New Method with the German.* It 
is a thorough, comprehensive, and careful work, evidently the result of 
much 8tudy and thought, and compiled with a complete knowledge of 
both the American and the German language. It commences with the 
true method, and carries the pupil through an elaborate and thorough 
analytic course. It then presents the formal principles of the language 
in a synthetic form, bringing into constant application, and reducing to 
system and shape, the particular facts before learned. Great use is also 
made of writing — the best method oi fixing the language. These exer- 
cises are ingenious and abundant. A good Vocabulary and some well 
selected Reading Lessons, make the work a complete Chre^^tomathy, and 
supply all the pupil needs for a fair introduction to this richest and no- 
blest of tongues, except our own. We think the work, by its fulness 
and practical character, and its wise adaptation to existing wants, cannot 
fiiil to become popular." 



From Prof. P. Willner^ Teacher of German and French in Sandusky 

City High School. 

" The reply to the question, ' What should one learn while young ?' ia 
peculiarly applicable to the learning of a language. To become pro- 
ficient in speaking, the pupil must acquire the art of thinking in the lan- 
guage he would learn, and not, according to certain methods of the pres- 
ent day, depend on merely turning specified sentences given him in his 
own tongue, into a foreign one. For by such a process he has continu- 
ally a two-fold task — a complication of efforts, that will never permit 
him to acquire facility either in writing or conversation. 

" ' Woodbury's New Method,' we are happy to find, obviates this 
error. By means of his system, the pupil learns not merely * what he 
should practise,' but learns it as he should practise, viz., by thinking, 
primarily and independently in the language which he is learning, and 
while he is learning it. Besides, this work is the best auxiliary for a 
thorough acquaintance with iha facts of the German language, while by 
the siniplicity and lucidness of all its rules and illustrations, it is admira- 
bly adapted to the uninitiated, it must, at the same time, by the system- 
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atic and philosophic treatment of* the idiomatic, and consequently more 
difficult part of the language, meet the wishes of the student of philolo> 
gy, and be most cordially welcomed by every teacher and lover of 
German literature. Thus, this work may be used, nut only as the sole 
instrument to explore all the deeper regions of that tongue, but to those 
who have previously made use of Ollendorff's or Manesca's method, it 
will, on account of its thoroughness and fulness, constitute a long desired 
sequel The excellencies of this work have induced me to introduce it 
into my classes.'' 



Frojn A. S. Hutchens, A. M, Principal of Norwalk (Ohio) Institute. 

" It is with feelings of real pleasure that we greet Mr. ' Woodbury's 
New Method with the German Language,' as a valuable addition to our 
means of acquiring this noble language. He has struck out a new and 
independent course, and has hit upon a happy method of treating the 
language. 

*' His idea is to lead the student, by the shortest and surest road, to 
think, to talk, and to write in German. To accomplish this,* he has in 
the first 250 pages of his work, treated the language analytically; ad 
vancing from the simplest elements to the more difficult constructions. 
Its idioms are explained in a clear and concise manner, followed by 
abundant examples from the language of common life. With these ex- 
amples as models, the student is enabled to construct sentences for him- 
self, thus imprinting thoroughly upon his mind the various usages of the 
language. The author, fully aware that a language is learned only by 
committing to memory its words, has bountifully supplied the student, 
and that, too, as is best, from what may be called the primitive or fun- 
damental part of the language. These lists of words are prepared with 
much care, and constitute.a hne feature of the work. At the close of the 
analytical part we have, grouped together under the heads, Professions 
and Trades, Man, the Human Body, Articles of Dress, Birds, Trees, Flow- 
ers, <fec., copious selections of words, so that the student, after having 
become familiar with the paradigms and model sentences, may by con- 
versation and writing, soon feel quite at home in German, in these vari- 
ous departments of life. 

" The second part of the book is a Compendious Grammar f^f the Ger- 
man Language. This is done in an admirable manner. The . *ange- 
ment is clear ; the style is perspicuous and lively ; and the various i uies, 
observations, <&c., are abundantly illustrated by examples. To this part 
the student is continually referred ; thus making a very happy union 
of the analytical and synthetical methods. The book closes with a 
choice selection of easy pieces for beginners, just enough to sharpen the 
appetite. 

" We hope Mr. Woodbury's book will receive a liberal patronage ; not 
simply because, while perusing it and teaching from it, we feel conscious 
that he has labored long and faithfully, but because he has done an ezcel- 
lent work. Even the man of business, who will devote a few minutes 
daily to this study, with Mr. W. for his guide, will find himself in a short 
time acquiring a good knowledge of this rich and beautiful language." 
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THE ANALYTICAL MANUAL, 

By J AXES N. McElligott, A.M, formerly Classical Principal of the Col- 
legiate School, New York city. 



Uerommenbationa. 

■SVom the Hon. Tkeo, Frelivghuysen. formerly Chancellor of the J^ew York Univereityy 
and noio President of Rutger*8 College^ J^ew Jeraey. 

T have oxaniined with care the ^ Manual of Orthc^raphy and Definition," prepared by 
Mr. J. N. McElligott, of this city, and take pleasure in commending it to the &vorable 
eonsideration of the friends of education. 

There is a fund of good sense, practical wisdom and useful arrangement in this work, 
lot often combined within the same limits. It will, I am persimded, greatly facilitate 
the study of our language ; and teachers, as well as learners, will find cause for thankfUP 
oess to the meritorious author. 

JVew York, March 10, 1845. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 



From ike Superintendent of Common Schools for the City and County of JV01O York, 

New York, 24th February, 1845. 
J. N. McElliqott, Esq. : 

Decir Sir — I have examined with much attention and high satisfaction, your " Manual 
•f Orthography and Definition," and cordially comply with your request in expressing 
my estimate of the work. Its plan has the merit of novelty, and by its simplicity and 
natural adaptation to the purpose of both teacher and learner, would seem to be such a 
one us would develop itself to the experience of a practical man, intent on discovering 
the best means of imparling knowledge, on this intricate and most difiicult subject ; 
and yet 1 have nevor seen a work, the classification of which appeared to mo at once so 
intelligible and complete. 

Within the compass of 200 pages you have condensed an amount of critical informal 
tion upon the philosophy of the English language, which I apprehend is not to be found 
in any other single volume ; and your extended analysis of compound words with their 
prefixes, sufiBxes, and radicals, accurately discriminated ; and the synthetical recompo- 
■Ition of this multitudinous variety of words out of tlieir elements with all their sync- 
uyuies, contrarieties, ambiguities, and arbitrary variations, must have imposed an amount 
of labor, which none but an amateur in the profession of teaching could have patiently 
endured. I cannot doubt tliat your reputation as a philologist will be enhanced by the 
publication of this work, and I sincerely desire that the Just appreciation of your utilita- 
rian labors among the teachers of our common schools may obtain for this excellent 
manual a share of patronage, which shall adequately remimerate your toils, and at tho 
same time contribute to the more thorough instruction of the pupils upon subjects which 
( regard as lying at the foundation of all other scholastic acquirements. 

With high respect, I am yours, fcc, 

D. MEREDITH REESE, 
Baptk of Oommoa Sohooii for tb» GUj •adLOsoaS^ ^Vmi X«0u 
M 
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McELUOOTT'S YOJSVQ AITALYZEE: 

Being an easy outline of the course of instruction in the English lang^nage 
presented in McElligott's Analytical Manual, designed to serve the 
double purpose of Spelling-Book and Dictionary, in the younger classes 
in Schools. By J. N. MoElligott, A.M. 

Tns Young Analyzer presents on easy outline of the^course or instruction mora 
ftilly developed in the author^s larger work. It is, therefore, specially adapted to the 
wants of the younger classes in schools ; though in cases where a more extended coura* 
is denied, it may, perhaps, s^^e well enough for pupils of more advanced years. 

The plan of both works is of course the same. That plan is rimple> yet thorough; 
offering, in the opinion of the most competent judges, the surrat and shortest way to a 
due and true knowledge of English orthography and definition. For, making speUii^ 
a systematic exercise in writing, instead of, or rather in addition to the ordinary prao> 
tice of oral spelling, it thus takes the most natural, though, strai^e to say, the most 
novel method of fastening the forms of words upon the memory ; while, to fix in the 
mind their true significations, — following still the course of nature, — it compares, con* 
trasts, analyzes them, and so unfolds their real force in all their various applications. 

In respect to the mode of using the book, nothing need be said beyond the few sug- 
gestions made in the course of the work. Every teacher has, and must have, his own 
particular way of imparting knowledge, whatever book he may adopt, and, in this 
liberty he may not be disturbed. 

With the full assurance, however, that the course of study here proposed will better 
serve the purpose of imparting a more deep and critical knowledge of our language, 
than can be acquired > by the dry and repulsive methods now generally employed, this 
littl^ introductory volume is respectfully submitted. 

It is used in nearly every school which has adopted the Analytical Manual, as an lii> 
troduction to that work, and is highly approved by all teachws who have had occadon 
to give it an examination. 



We have room for the names only of the following gentlemen— all instructors of higft 
■tanding— who, with many others^ have examined and recommended this work. 

REV. JOHN J. OWEN, Principal of CJomelius Institute. 



REV. J. F. MESSENGER, 
MILTON C. TRACY, 
M. J. O'DONNELL, 
THOMAS FOULKE, 
WM. A. TAYLOR, (formerly) 
R. LOCKWOOD, 
G. S. BROWNE, 
CHARLES WM. NICHOLS, 
E. H. JENNY, 
AARON RAND, 
JAMES G. RUSSELL, 
HENRY SWORDS, 
BENJ, FOWLER, 
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